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PREFACE 


Jk water on the themes treated of m this book is bound to 
/Xfeel that anything written before the recent war or even 
Jl jLin the earlier phases of it must suffer from a certain 
flatness and tepid irrelevance to burning topical questions. 
Two considerations have served to overcome some reluctance 
to publish a collection of essays and speeches which have 
appeared before over a period of twelve ycais In the first 
place, I am old enough to have learnt that issues which at the 
time they anse look as if they will completely transform the 
nature of the human problem for the individual or society 
concerned, very soon take their place as particular variations 
of perennial and iccuiring pioblems, and do not alter the con- 
figui ation of the human situation nearly so rapidly or so deeply 
as one thought they would. For there is never nothing but ensis 
in the world, though there is little else m print now, and crisis 
is only felt as such because some continuity of life and thought 
runs thi ought the most catastrophic upheavals. Besides, the 
bewilderment of oui time is due, m my view, largely to its 
mind being touched almost entirely by what is topical, the 
multifarious events of our lnstoiy having no interrelating 
thought in men’s consciousness, except pci haps the remnants 
of the mythology of ‘Progress’ I believe therefore that there is 
some use m issuing together various treatments of the same 
theme, though most of them do not fully envisage the crucial 
state of ‘Christendom’ as it is at this moment. The theme is the 
problem of the Western World which retains some real ad- 
herence to the Euiopcan Tradition, m respect of its conscious 
aims* but which is losing or destroying the culture out of which 
those aims grew A dominant element in that culture has been 
the outlook on the nature of existence given by historic Chris- 
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PREFACE 

Uamty. In The Religious Prospect (F Muller, 1939) I have dis- 
cussed at some length the xcpLiccmcnt of that outlook by an 
alien one m moic theological and philosophical terms than 
these essays display. 

A second reason why 1 have eventually disiegarded a dis- 
inclination to issue wutings some of whit h I had been inclined 
to xegurd as ephemual and dated, is a rciumdcx Irequently 
being brouglit to the attention of one who utteis his mind m 
punt, m pulpit and on platform, namely that what appears 
stale and trite to oneself docs m fact sometimes piove to have 
brought illumination to others. That is both a humbling and 
hopeful discovery. 

A similar collection of writings covering a period of ten 
years appealed in 1936 undei the title Christian Polity (Fabci & 
Fabet). Though in no sense a prelude (or whatever is the 
opposite to a sequel) to this book, that volume, less homo- 
geneous and limited m scope as it was, contains name specific 
treatment of some issues raised m this one In that sense only 
does the later thought here presuppose that of the earlioi woik. 

The l lit eo short papeis on Kieikeganid aio outside the mam 
subject of the othei essays They ate added not only foi con- 
venience, but also to register my cnnvution that all pioblems, 
even one of so public a natuie as the lelation of Faith and 
Society, are ultimately pi oblems only to individuals, and thoie- 
foTC that they can truly and oh]M lively lx* handled only by 
persons who have thseoveted then tme individuality And 
individuality is, as Kit ikegamd repeats, a unique lelntionship 
to the Eternal 

The Revd. Dr E R. Hardy, Associate Professor of Chun h 
History at Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, (lonneetieut, 
U.S A , performed an act of fiiendship by leading the proofs 
of this book while T was tempos anly on the teaching staff of 
that institution, I am, and reach rs should be, gratehil to him 
for correcting eirors and making many useful sup, gest 1011s Any 
faults that remain are my own lesponsibility 

V, A. Dkmant. 

St. Paul's, l /melon. 

January 1 947. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
HUMAN SOLIDARITY 

* 

I. THE GOSPEL AND SOLIDARITY 

T he Christian Religion is a religion of redemption, a 
gospel. It is good news, not good advice The good news 
is that God, who is the source and end of the created 
woild, is by an act of divine initiative restoring things to their 
true nature. In Jesus Christ, God the Son, the creative power 
of God pierces, purifies and transfoims the creation. Redemp- 
tion is always a restoration. 

Thus, while the Chnstian Religion is primarily a gospel, it 
is also a philosophy This Chnstian philosophy contains three 
axioms. The first is that m the actual world things aie not true 
to theii essential nature There has been a Fall The second is 
that The good’ of anything is a rccoveiy of its true nature, and 
that this tecoveiy is made, not by any self-improvement, but 
by the act of God, There follows the third principle, that the 
true nature of any created thing is only sustained when it is 
held to its true end by supernatural direction and power. 1 

The good life is therefore m the Chnstian Faith something 
to be tccovered lather than created by man It is part of his 
essential being Redemption through Christ effects a recogni- 
tion rather than a discovery Man’s true nature is brought back 
with a puce 2 

This Chnstian outlook upon the nature of things as they are 
is opposed to that of the world The world at its best is idealist 
m defining the good and Pelagian in its effort to achieve it. On 
its view, knowledge of the good consists m the right ideas, and 
1 St Thomas Aquinas: De Malo , Q, 5, a. 1. 

2 x C01. vj. so, vu 23. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

the moral life is a problem of stimulating the ‘sluggish’ will. By 
conti ast, the Christian is a icalist, lie legaicls the good as an 
objective fact. It exists; it is not an ideal It is the hie of Clod 
and men in God aud things in God Men aie appropriating it 
or i ejecting it, cnlcnng the Kingdom of God 01 excluding 
themselves fiom it. 

Human sohdanty, which js the subject of this pamphlet, is 
pait of the good life. ‘How should out celestial City have ever 
come to its origin, development 01 perfection, unless the saints 
all live m sociable union? 5 writes Saint Augustine 1 Sohdanty 
as an aspect of the good life is therefore, m the Christian view, 
to be understood m the light of the theological principles out- 
lined above Fnstly, it is of the essence of reality Social living 
is m the nature of things. Secondly, denials of it are not im- 
perfect developments but positive disruptions. Disunion is sm. 
Thirdly, the i e-creation of sohdai lty is a task of redemption. It 
is not a pi obit in of ci eating union out of the materials of dis- 
cord, but of combating the Ibices which disrupt solidarity, by 
the power inherent m a return to the soiute of solubility, 
namely God. 

The woild at the piesent time is being bound logothei m its 
own way: its bonds unite men m a shamed and delusive intei- 
dcpendence which xeveais deadlocks and eonllicts liable to 
coine to thesurfac eat any moment. The (Hunch, with hei own 
problem of disunion, has the divine commission to show the 
true natuie of human solidai it y IVi haps the sec ret answet to 
the Church's pioblem of disunion will be* revealed just in so far 
as it brings out of its treasuies, both new and old, the secret of 
human solidarity. Let the Chim h cense being < ontent to make 
the sign of the cross upon the woild’s means to unity and, while 
blessing its true aims in tins direction, proclaim its own distinc- 
tive doctrine of sohdanty to a world distracted lot the loss of 
it. 


II. THE PRIORITY OF SOTJOARITY 

That sohdanty, the* fullest typeolVomnmnity, is in the nature 
of reality is implicit in the Chnstian TiadiUon. Not solidarity 
1 The City of God \ xix. 5 The whole of Book XIX is important for 
this point 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

but discord is the problem. From the New Testament onwards 
there is continuous witness to the truth that all actual efforts 
to express justice m human laws and conduct arc attempts to 
approach the justice and harmony stamped on the creation by 
the creator. Dr. A. J. Carlyle summanzcs this teaching: ‘There 
is a law behind all the positive ordinances of human society, 
a law which is written m the hearts of all men, drawing them 
to good, forbidding them to do evil, a law which is itself the 
expression of the reason and nature of God himself, and that 
from this all the true laws of men are derived 91 The words of 
Saint Paul 2 about those who ‘do by nature the things of the 
law 9 is taken over by the fathers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, like Saint Hilary, Saint Ambrose and Saint Augustine. 3 
Origen conceives the law of nature to be the law of God against 
a background of conviction that there is an ultimate solidarity 
between all that thinks and feels; he regards the very multi- 
plicity of created things as a reflection of the perfection of their 
ultimate unity Saint August me and Saint Thomas expound 
at length the truth that discord is an enemy opposing the unity 
which is the giound of existence. It is pai t of the whole catholic 
teaching that love is the fundamental power m the univcise. 
Even hate only comes m because the things men hate are in 
the way of those satisfactions which men seek, and all seeking 
is some fotm of love, even when perverted Both declare even 
wai to be a means by which men seek a more satisfactory 
peace 4 Augustine observes that C hc that bewails the loss of his 
natuial peace has his light fiom the remainder of that peace, 
which is left to him, keeping his nature and him in concord 9 . 
And as there cannot be contention without some peace, the 
latter is mote elemental. And some famous passages of Saint 
Thomas cany this truth into the realm of good and evil 
geneially. Ouod malum in ahquo bonofundatur* 

Community is m the nature of God’s world. This means, in 
the first place, that mere difference and separateness are not 

1 Medieval Political Theory m the West , Vol I, ch ix. 

2 Rom li. 12-14 

8 Fox k fcrcnce sec Carlyle, op. at 

4 The City of God \ XIX, 12; Summa Tkeol , II, ii. Q, 29. 2 

6 Contra Gentile lib. m., cap. 7, 10, 11, 15. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
the cause of conflict and disunion, as our idealists, Wcllsians, 
Esperantists, and world-planners imagine. Even strangeness 
m other men and tilings is not unfriendly unless there is cause 
for fear, which springs fiom detection of aggicssive motives like 
those in ourselves. Disunion often springs less fiom my ignor- 
ance of another’s actions and thoughts than fiom my knowing 
them only too well. Diflcrcnce and sepaiatcncss are aspects of 
creation, and they arc as much the grounds of co-opciation, 
interdependence, and functional service as of disunion . 1 It 
depends entirely upon the things men do and say whether 
separateness or closeness makes the more for unity oi for con- 
flict — and upon what they do and say in matters other than 
their relation to one another. Upon the inner attitude of man 
and woman to life, death, money, art, bliss, religion and so on, 
much more fundamentally than upon their altitude to each 
othei or to love, depends the teal success of love and maniage. 
And nations at e d lagged together m economic interdependence, 
and their leadeis cry foi mote recognition of it, while a fake 
order in then economic means and purposes so makes for 
internal disharmony that the interdependence is forced upon 
them as an escape from their own failure. This results in a 
more concealed and dangeious rivahy. What I am as a whole 
person determines whether I am at umty with my neighbour 
when I meet linn, and not meicly what I think <n feel with 
rcgaid to him. The fact that men and groups of men are 
sepal ate and unlike is not, therefore, the < a use of disunion, for 
tills is an aspect of the ci cation. Theie is no problem m the 
Ci cation, for the Creation is not the Fall. 'Hus deduction from 
the truth that solidarity is elemental in the < rented order is of 
supreme importance both for the problem of church umty and 
for the illumination that the Church can shed upon the piob- 
lem of human unity in general. 

Solidarity, then, is not an ethical ideal, but a fact ; one of 
those aspects of the ‘giveimoss’ of things upon winch von I lugel 
was never tired of insisting Eveiyonc agiees that nun ought 
to be a social being. The world, too, agiees m a theoretical 
way that he ts a social being, but tends to forget it in practice. 
Christian philosophy insists that theie is an ultimate identity 
1 See i Cor. xii. for Diversities of Gifts 
*4 



THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

between the ‘ought 5 and the ‘is 5 , that what man ought to be 
that he truly is. 1 And it should be remembered that Catholic- 
ism, m its insistence upon the family as the type of all society, 
upholds a unity built upon what the relationship of the mem- 
bers is by nature. Our Lord tells his disciples what they are. 
branches of the vine, children of the Father, and so on. And 
Saint Paul’s picture of the community of the Church is that 
of members of a body, with diversities, united by their very 
being. ‘Hommes, ne cherchez pas k sociahser la vie de l 5 Esprit. 
Elle veut 6tre elle-mfeme sociale, elle ne peut que Ik 52 

III. THE DESTRUCTION OF SOLIDARITY 

In the actual world, community of living is by no means 
universal It seems to be a rare and frail phenomenon. We find 
it hard to live in fellowship, and when we look at society we 
find it cleft by conflicts of will and interests. It is easy then to 
jump to the conclusion that society itself is an artificial and 
difficult achievement. The moralist is inclined to conclude that 
because moral effort is required to combat forces which tend 
to break up society, thciefore society is the creation of moral 
effort. 

For religion, however, the good life is given, to be rejected 
or accepted. It exists objectively in God. The Christian Faith 
expresses this m the doctrine of the creation, which does not 
exhaust the being of God, of redemption, which offers to man 
what he has rejected; and of sin and grace, which arc the sub- 
jective aspects of the rejection and the offer. Moral effort is 
only truly possible and fruitful to the soul after it is m grace. 
The good life, given to man from above, brings about the 
moral struggle, it is not created by it. Medicine is proceeding 
to find that the pain and discomfort of disease arc the body’s 
fight with the attacking influence. But it would be foolish to 

1 For this point see A E Taylor, Faith of a Moralist , xst Series, ch. 
xi Cf von Hugel* Essays and Addresses , 2nd Senes. Essay lv, Part iv, 
p. hi ff For a psychological expression by a Catholic psychologist 
see R Alleis. The Psychology of Character , ch xi 

a J Maritam: Du Regime Temporel et de la Liberty Essay I. English 
Translation. Freedom m the Modern World 
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say thal pain is m the nature of health. And it would be as 
foolish to say that the social obligation involved in solidarity 
is itself the ptoduct of painful and heroic stiuggle Professor 
A. E. Tayloi ’s Fatih of a Multilist and Ptofessoi Kenneth Knk’s 
Vision oj God ate both niomunents to the tuith that stiuggle, 
hcioism, disinteiestedness, satidkc, if mistaken for the good 
life itself, aic dangerous and a subtle foiiu of subjectivism- 
oltcn of a moralistic atheism- which vutually dcihes the im- 
pel fections of the soul. And M. Beigson has reminded us not 
to confuse the fact of naoial and social bonds, many foims of 
which exist without conscious or painful effort, with the resis- 
tance we have to put up when spontaneous harmony is threat- 
ened . 1 And the whole doctrine of ‘fruition* and ‘enjoyment of 
God’ in Augustine, Bernaid, Boethius, Aquinas and Dante 
implies that the attainment of perfection puts an end to the 
seeking. To confound the nature of the good life with the stav- 
ing for it not only suffuses the moral life with a priggish insin- 
cerity, it destroys the springs of all fruitful moial cflmt . 2 

It is because modem secularism- and some undent forms 
of it — is riddled with this heresy that it is diflit ult to lecuptuic 
the Christian doctime of solidarity as something given m 
creation. And, of emuse, any doctrine ofsohdanty to be of 
practical help must deal with the lours which bieak it up and 
the possibility of defeating them *Oui sinful wot Id is the scene 
of a conflict between opposed fours: this conflict detetmmes 
the existence ol ihcotguim univcisc, it is the ccntia! fact of the 
social woild of man and would seem also to be tamed on m 
the world of spoils, good and evil .’ 3 

It follows from the axiom of the essential existence of society 
as an aspect oi the Create! and emotion that sot ial evil, that 
which hinders solidarity, is not meiely failure In achieve; it is 
a positively disiuptivc force. ‘An enemy hath done this.’ The 
tendency to disrupt society, which runs through human history 
alongside of the building up til moie inclusive group loyalties, 

1 H Bergson: The Two Somes of Morality and Religion, eh. i, 

* Gf. P. H. Wicksteed’ The Religion of lime and the Religion oj 
Eternity (Essex Hall Lecture). 

* N. Berdyaev Christianity and Clan War , ch. 1 Gf. AiUcle, ‘Dialec- 
tics and Prophecy’, by the present writer in Christian Polity, 1936. 
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must be due to some pervasion of that mobility and freedom 
which is the prerogative of spiritual creatures. In other words, 
it is sin. Sin is possible only to a being with that power over 
creation which on earth man distinctively possesses, the power 
to say No to God. Sm is the act of the creature, using that 
relative measure of freedom with which he is endowed to claim 
the absolute light of the Creatoi . It is the attempt to impose 
oneself upon icality, to lefuse the humbling necessity of recog- 
nizing the reality of all the other facts of the Creator and crea- 
tion, which are not oneself That is why the end of sm is 
tragedy, for reality cannot be beaten. Man can only break 
himself against it But on the way he can pervert human society 
and history The essence of sm is seeking that which is for- 
bidden by the constitution of God’s world. In Father Thorn- 
ton’s mote philosophical language, sm is the attempt to reach 
absolute actuality by the finite spmt 1 

How is conflict to be traced to sm ? For so traced it must be. 
Chnstian Theology has nothing to do with any theory that 
presupposes man to bo by natuie an aggressive individualist 
and to be giadually evolving into a social being. Nor, in fact, 
has the most penetrating anthropology 2 and psychology 3 Saint 
Augustine tells us, m connection with his stealing fruit as a 
boy, which he did not want and which lie thiew away, that 
the doing of what is forbidden means a secret, if fictitious, 
ttiumph over the laws of being, the illusion of one’s own great- 
ness and power It partakes of the sm of Lucifer. Entis sicut dei 
is the essence of all temptation; and pride, as the Catholic 
Clhureh has always taught, is the root of all sm. But sin sets 
up a conflict m man, foi he is by natutc a creature among 
other creatures, the key of whose life is in God He is haunted 
by the ghost oflus true self. Thai conflict is intolerable, and he 
tries to resolve it by changing his relations with other creatures 
— particuhuly his fellow-men. But they do not easily submit, 
and in fact cannot be merely tools for another’s cure. So con- 
flict arises between men, and it ranges from submerged indif- 

1 7 he Incarnate Lord 

3 W J Pony The Growth of Civilization, Chailes Hose* Natural Man; 
J. Elliot Smith Human Nature 

8 Especially the woiks of Jung, Adlei and Tngant Burrow. 
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ferencc and snobbery to open clashes and wai . A new egoism 
arises to justify and fortify the conflict, and it is this resulting 
egoism that non-ChnsUan idealism is always mistaking for the 
cause of conflict. 

Men do not commonly want conflict, but they often want 
certain satisf.u turns wlinli lead to conflict and nvaliy. Re- 
demption brings conviction that such desires < an lie i citoum od 
without loss to Uue life, that these supposed satislac turns can 
be had in life in God, 01 that they can be aclueved in concord 
with others by changing the conditions. A bad livei is a per- 
sonal internal disorder, and it has led to many a domestic 
catastrophe because the suflerer has pi ojcclcd Ins discomfort on 
to some imagined failuie on the pait of his family. Poveity, 
insecurity, and the need to export mine than it imports, are 
internal disoideis of a nation, and they continually lead to 
rivaliy and wai , both by the impulse to break up an intoleiable 
peace and to vanquish other nations’ icsisUmee to one’s own 
expansion-cure. 

It is written in the Epistle ol Smut James ‘ Wheat e tome 
wais and whence come lightings among you'* (ionic they not 
hence, even of your pica suit's that wot in yarn mnnha o’ \V lust, 
and have not; ye kill and covet and cannot obtain; ye light 
and war; ye have not bccaust ye ask not. Ye ask and mcive 
not because ye ask amiss . . * line aie not pnmaiily hateful, 
aggiesstve or avail ous motives, but mtciioi demands and con- 
flicts winch lead to i lvali y Saint J. lilies shows that conflict 
between men is an attempt to solve tin intei ior pioblcm by 
external means So it is with groups, assot latnms, nations, and 
especially governments. Dissuuuon between persons and 
groups Is the product of internal disordeis St Thomas nukes 
a clear and useful distinction between roneoid and peine, 
‘(ioncord, ptoperly speaking, is between one nun and .mother, 
in so far as the will ol vaurnis hearts agiee together m consent- 
ing to the same thing. Now the heart of one nun may tend 
to divoise tilings . . . m so far as one and tlu same appetitive 
power icndstodivciscobjcctsofappetite which it i annot obtain 
all at the same time Now the union of such inov< mints is 
essential to peace. . ’* This is to say that without a light 

1 Summa Theol., n, it Q.. at), i and a. 
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ordering of human life within the soul or within a social group 
there will be no peace* and though there can be a limited 
‘concord m evil between wicked men 9 , the wickedness means 
attack upon some other part of the creation. The roots of con- 
flict arc, thcicfore, not primarily m the relation between the 
paits, but m those distuibances within the parts which make 
their distinctions lines of conflict with one another 

Internal conflicts arise from rebellion against God and 
against one 9 s true nature It is a widespread fact to-day that 
the activities men and nations pursue, independently of their 
attitude to each other, lead them often to be bad neighbours 
in spite of much good will for peace and quietness. The false 
order of living makes for aggressiveness when ‘interests 9 are 
threatened But they are threatened from within more funda- 
mentally than from without A false order of living is the result 
of man electing himself into his own lawgivei, or one of his 
activities into the end of his being, as when he regards himself 
in action 01 thought as existing for labour, 01 industry, 01 the 
state, or sex, or aesthetics, or power. Man is by natuie a creature, 
and also a spnitual being with an eternal end Any act which 
denies his creatui e-hood, or makes him the lackey of one of his 
activities, gives lise to internal and then to external conflicts 
In brief, his relation to God must be right if his relation to his 
neighbours is to be good Disunion is sin in fact and in oiigm. 

IV. THE RE-CREATION OF SOLIDARITY 

We have now to see how this doctiine throws light upon the 
way men do foim communities m the actual world, upon the 
limits and frailty of all social living, and upon the need for 
supernatmal grace for the full expression of solidarity. 

There aie roughly foui degiccs of solidanty m the actual 
human woild They arc, of course, ncvci quite distinct, but 
mcige together in countless ways 

i There is first the crude mutual dependence of persons and 
groups Parent and child, teacher and taught, lord and slave, 
policeman and buiglar, patriot and foe, bankrupt employer 
and out-of-woik employee, are examples of it This kind of 
relationship is rccipiocal, and some forms of it are clearly be- 
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tween parties dependent upon each other by then opposition. 
It is a platitude that the modern world is increasingly intei - 
dependent m this sense. Great evils follow either fiom lcfusmg 
to recognize this mutual 1 elation as a fact, oi fiom mistaking 
recognition ofitfoi tiuesolidaiity The poli< email and < limiiul 
arc dependent upon each otliei foi then movements; the 
moneylender and the needy aie mutually related. Neither of 
these pairs of human beings arc in a relation of solidarity. Inter- 
dependence of nations often grows out of a mutual parasitism 
instead of strength, and so becomes a link which is oppressive 
and irritating. And even such a natural recipiocal 1 elation as 
a family can be a seething cauldron of seciet hatreds, which 
become the more virulent as the interdependence is closer. 

2. The relationship of sharing a common life or experience 
is a stage nearer solidarity We may call it fellowship. Examples 
of it are giegariousness or the market-place feeling; racial and 
national consciousness; what is expressed by ‘the old school 
tic’; the pleasure of recognizing 4 a bit of the old country 1 in a 
strange place; or the feeling of getting back to one’s mother. 
This sentiment has a large place in devotion to ‘good old- 
fashioned Church of England religion’ The bonds created by 
sex between man and woman, by class consciousness, and even 
by *our common humanity’ when it becomes conscious in the 
presence of a non-human enemy such as earthquake or ship- 
wreck, arc all expressions of persons experiencing in common 
a given layer of reality But fellowship is not solidai ity, though, 
like the mutual relationship, it is an indispensable basis of it. 
A great many theories have assumed that it is the principle of 
solidarity Some base all society upon a hypothetical herd 
instinct . 1 The theory which assumes fellowship to be the prin- 
ciple of solidarity takes a more serums form in the theory of 
society as an organism . 2 And when ‘the social organism’ is 
considered not only as a fact of existence but as a moral goal 

x Gtotius Dc Jure Belli et Pacts; Prolog , par 6, McDougall Sot ml 
Psychology; Trottei. Herd Instinct in Peace and War , N. P Williams. 
The Ideas of the Pall and of Original Sin 

* Otto Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Souety (li Ernest Bar- 
ker), W H R Rivers: Psychology and Politics 
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we get the philosophies underlying Fascism and National 
Socialism. 1 

3. Solidarity demands not only the mutual relationship, not 
only fellowship, but also common purposes Man is not meiely 
a biological but also a purposive being, and in consequence 
there enters into every relation of persons throughout history 
the factor of culture or civilization Cultuie includes all those 
purposes that men pursue, over and above the task of presci v- 
mg their existence. It implies the notion that life itself is only 
worth having if it is a certain kind of life. It comprises all 
spiritual aims and moral codes, the activity of manufacture, 
the pursuit of knowledge, the cultivation of art, the acquire- 
ment of skill, the courting of risk, and a host of other activities. 

While the disruptive effect of sin is such that man does not 
naturally unite with man as man, and in fact any move merely 
to get together without any superior aim always bleaks down, 
yet men do unite in order to realize certain values ovei and 
above mere social cohesion Culture, 01 common puipose, has 
an influence upon society which is a corrective of the dissociat- 
ing foice of sin The pull of common interests, with no con- 
sciously socializing motive, is the bond of the most vital foims 
of human association Unfoitunatcly its power is commonly 
ignoied by the politician and icfoimer Then concern has 
pnmanly been amused when associations break down 01 get 
m each otlici’s way, and then job of mending the wieckage 
gives them a false view of the natuic of social leality. They sec 
then task as the arduous one of making men get together. But 
solidaiity has come time and again, with 1 datively little bind- 
ing machinery, when common mteicsts of cultuie, civilization 
or religion have been induced. Society is lccovercd as the by- 
product of common tasks winch have no specific socializing 
impulse. To will society is not to will to be social, but to will 
what otheis will Cultural and scientific interests, true theo- 
logical discussions, a common job like the International Postal 
Union, unite people of many nations and races m a real inter- 
national community, whcie the thought of being international 
docs not enter the head. Men do not think about brotherhood 

1 Hegel Rechts philosophies Bosanquct Philosophical Theory of ihe State , 
etc , Gieike* Op cit 
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when they are acting as brothers m a piece oft cam work, they 
think about the job. Human community can only exist m the 
common thing. Wo do not associate tin colly with others. 
Friendship and love and fellowship all bteak down foi two 
reasons, unless there is an interest or pm pose above them which 
can tide the pat Ues ova the breakdowns <>r pmoly mutual ic- 
gard. The two reasons aie that to one man, not being Cod, the 
individuality of the other man always lemams an unknowable 
mystery, and that owing to the Fall ol Adam the natmal man 
does not love disinterestedly. But through the mediation of the 
common thing, association and a mcasuie of solidarity is pos- 
sible. And true community building proceeds by extension of 
community bonds that already exist, not by drawing ideal lines 
round mankind with the incantation that c wo aie all one’. 

4. One of the stiongest types of solidanty shows the limits 
of all purely human social living. This is militant solubility , and 
it arises when groups who are united in some of the last men- 
tioned ways become a solid will m attack upon or resistance 
to an external lorn Tin ttaged) of smlul man in revealed m 
the fact that solidanty is most securely induced by external 
conflict One of the stimulants of war is that social living, 
which is a necessity ol the soul, is too olten enleebled in peace- 
time and that solidanty is induced by attack. This tiagedy 
invades even the Church, leaders ol Christian movements can 
beheazd to say that their society has little to do because ecclesi- 
astical opponents aie not vciy active, and unions formed for 
defensive or propaganda purposes aie manifestly in danger of 
disinflation when a desired liberty or victory is achieved. 

While the social effects of the fiction that each person or 
group is its own law, which is the meaning of sin, is collected 
by the cultuuil forces of association, sin seeks to invade associa- 
tions themselves and use cult uie m its own servic e An Ameri- 
can thinker has posed this problem in its stark nakedness, and 
it may never be shirked by the Chinch m the shallow belief 
that personal moral behaviour can by mere education be 
extended to groups. ‘Every immediate loyalty is a potential 
danger to higher and moie inclusive loyalties and an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of a sublimated egoism, M 

1 Rcinhold Niebuhr* Moral Man and Immoral Society. 
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While civilization develops more exacting associations and 
institutions, we have an undercurrent of increasing conflict, 
not between persons and groups dnectly, but between associa- 
tion and intei ests The socially disruptive force m man dis- 
cover the benefits of association That is the secret of the 
frailty of civilization Its conflicts are more violent, deep- 
cuttmg, and disiuptive as civilization advances, because the 
anti-social motives of men are more hidden then m direct man 
to man antagonisms The world to-day presents a spectacle of 
conflicts which are superficially between men, classes, and 
nations At a deeper level we see a conflict between the interests 
and activities of all peoples affected by our civilization. It is a 
gigantic conflict between productive, financial, political tech- 
niques, and the antagonism of territorial and functional groups 
are just the spasms of tortured mankind to escape from its 
inner conti adictions 

Community can then m a measure be re-cieated in the 
natural sphere by the pull of common interests . 1 But cultural 
and social unities aic themselves liable to be invaded by evil 
and become demonic There is then no way out by merely 
enlarging 01 consolidating civilization. 

V. THE CHURCH AS THE TYPE OF TRUE 
SOLIDARITY 

When conflicts become tragic, that is when they cannot be 
resolved meicly by the desire for solidarity, mere socializing 
machinery is useless. For such tragic conflict reveals, behind 
the opposition of groups, the cross-purposes of the same men 
and peoples. These cioss-purposcs aie signs of a false relation- 
ship to God. When the uniting forces of cultuie break down 
and themselves become disrupt ive, nothing short of an imme- 
diate, ditec t icoiicntation, a mctanoia , with regard to God as 
man’s end can lccover solidarity and preserve man from de- 
struction. But such spiritual unity and singleness cannot be 
reached by an extension of those unities which dominate the 

1 See St Thomas* ‘On Peace’, Summa Theol , lb , and Dante. De 
Monarch ta, Book I, chs. xv and xvi, for a fine statement of unity as the 
firnt of common and single aims 
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secular field; the more successful these aie m uniting sonic men 
the greatci danger they aie to mankind as a whole, for man 
without roots m God is not at unity with himself. 

But solidanly can come as a thief m the night, loi, m fact, 
it does not come into existence as the tesult of the human 
quest, but is theie before the beginning of it. It exists essen- 
tially m man as thecieatuicofGod The only eilort demanded 
of him is to admit lus creature-hood, to i enounce lus tortuung 
activity to make his own world. 'That is at once the most diffi- 
cult because it is the most easy. For to bid the spiritual and 
relatively flee being to renounce his fictitious absolutism is to 
bid him give up all the fabricated difficulties which give him 
his pride of life. 

It is that surrender to which Christ calls man; and to make 
it a Uue surrender it has to be made not to the heavenly ( Ihnst, 
but to Chnst m his humanly disfigured body, the Church To 
lecoivc the tiuth about myself from the sinful man who is my 
fellow in the Chiu ch, that alone is full surrender Ii\tui mhstatn 
nulla stilm is not so much a warning to those outside 1 as a pine- 
lamation ol the natme of redemption Clin istians do not accept 
redemption by faith, and then join with olheis who do the 
same, and so form the Chuieh Membership in the Church 
is an essential element m the suticiidct to Cluist. To join an 
ideal Inothethood would be no act of faith but an expression 
of one’s own judgment; but to take my lde into the tiresome 
pettiness, the formality, eonventionality, the stuffiness and 
all the othei human giimc oi a congtegntion of Cluist 
Church and surrender to lmu theie, that is the sui render of 
faith, and it is also the act of becoming a social being. 

The Church is the only tiue community on earth because 
its bond of union is not human, and the common life it shares, 
the common purposes of its m<*ml>ers, are not their own; the*y 
are given from beyond In the Chtucli men aie one* body, not 
because they like one another 01 even need one anothet, noi 
because they happem to agiee upon this oi that truth They aie 
one because they aie all confionted with an objective fact 
from the eternal world, Jesus Chnst. In him they know their 
sinfulness and their only true end. And knowing that they only 
really exist by the love of God m Chnst, they know themselves 
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to be only truly living persons in that they love. As Dante 
sums up the Paradiso, to see God is to see as God secs, that is m 
love. This love demands truth as well as mercy ‘Mercy and 
truth have met together 51 To love my neighbour as myself 
lequires that I know how tiuly to love myself It means a right 
ordering of all my activities, physical, mental, occupational, 
cultural, in an order which mimstcis to the response of my 
whole being to God and to all things m God. This rightness or 
justttia is an essential ingredient m charity according to the 
Catholic doctors, and we have seen that where it is absent m 
persons or peoples solidarity does not arrive m spite of all good 
will ‘Righteousness and peace have kissed each other.’ 2 

The Church knows what true solidarity means because it 
fulfils four conditions in a way that no merely human society 
can do. 

i. It knows that solidarity is a fact, something given. God 
is the source of all society, and human solidarity is an appro- 
piiation of that which is given, not the free construction of 
man’s mind and will. ‘The love of which the New Testament 
speaks, 9 writes Emil Bi unner, c has its origin not m man but in 
God, in the fact, i e , that God sets man within his love by his 
Woid. This, then, may be called Chiistian love — the mutual 
cotrespondcnoc (if you take the word in its literal sense, the 
<?0-respondencc) m xcsponsibility — which is based on God’s 
calling in love. This is the idea of the Communion of Saints. . . . 
The Gospel is not an imperative; it is an indicative The imper- 
ative which we have in our own conscience does not give the 
strength to do what we ought to do If the Gospel consisted in 
an ideal and m demands it would not be an Eu-angehon but a 
Dyi-angehon , that is— sad tidings It is an Eu-angelion or good 
tidings because the first thing it does is not to demand but to 
give. It gives to the World what the World neither has nor 
knows, at discloses the seciet of God’s loving puipose, the mes- 
sage of ^conciliation; thus laying a foundation for com- 
munity 93 

1 Ps lxxxv 

3 Ibid 

• The Word and the World (SCM), p. 125, see the whole chapter, 
‘The Church and Society’, 
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2. Beyond sharing a common life which is given* and being 
mutually dependent in aa opting it, membcis of the Com- 
munion oi Saints know that solidaiity spnngs from a common 
purpose. Christians aie united m a common pm pose which has 
no temporal limit They *ue not couecinecl to c get -together, 
but to woiship Cod. But the woislupfu! cieatme is at once at 
unity with the whole hietarchy ol being, lbi lie is at unity with 
the Creator By c uttmg through all the complexities erct ted by 
his lucifcric fantasies, man the worshippei is instantly, as the 
lightning shmeth m the east and is seen even m the west, a 
social being, for that is his natuie As Chiist in lus blessed 
Incarnation pierced thiough all foims of cieated cider and 
became, not society, not a cultuic, not an idea, but man- and 
not only man, but a man, tins man, bom of this woman, a 
concicte individual m all lus social lelat ions -nay, mores m 
the Blessed Sacimnent cntlnoncs himself oven in the material 
— so union with (Ihnst, winch is of the nature of the (Shut eh 
as the pnest of earthly society, ledeems society at each level 
of its being. 

3. Membeis of the Chmeli know (a) that m true solubility 
each loyalty is a bridge, not a bamei, to a latgei one, and (/>) 
that eveiy step in perfec ting solidarity must be good in itself 

(a) Unity spnngs (torn common consciousness of the tiling 
willed, not from eonsc lousncss of being united 1 len< e the soul 
isdire< ted to the* positive pm poses of assoc lation, opposition on 
the part of ot hoi gioups may have to be encountered, but it is 
not the teason lor uniting Chiist tans will therefme always lie 
looking for the positive side of those* loyalties which in the 
secular sphere slip continually into I wing menl\ negative, 
protective and icsistant. When nationality slips into nationalism, 
personality into individualism, Clonseivatism into anti-Soeial- 
ism, craft guilds into trade unions, religious societies into 
ecclesiastical defence coips, then their eharactei, instead of 
expressing itsell m a j>ositiv<* task, bccom<*s chiefly matked by 
difference fiom or rcsislanc<* to othei things The less a person 
or people is eonsc ions of its own attainments and meaning, the 
more it will emphasize its dissociation horn or contiast to 
others. So most seculai loyalties become banieis to widei ones 
The Christian knows that in tine personality and m true soli- 
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danty men think and speak of the things worth doing, not 
about their being persons, or of their being different, or of their 
being brotherly And in true nationality a people is chiefly 
aware of what it does, not of its contrast with other peoples. 
Oppositions and barriers ausc m the soul of a man and a 
people in dncct propoition as his or its inner content of life 
is weak. 

(b) Moreover a Christian knows that eveiy moment and 
event has its own moral quality, and will never allow that a false 
move now can make for a true society at an undated millen- 
nium. Starvation to-day for the sake of plenty the day after 
to-morrow (Capitalism); the Servile State to-day for the sake 
of the glorious freedom of Anarchist Communism in the days 
to come (Communism); Toleration of injustice for the sake of 
‘pie m the sky when you die’ (Pietism), are wicked deceptions 
with which a Chustian will have nothing to do A true com- 
munity regards the quality of eternal life m each act and event 
as significant, for the arch connecting all acts and events is God. 

4 Membeis of the Body of Christ know that all true soli- 
darity springs out of the stiength, not the weakness, of the 
parties. The modem world stalls fiom the autonomous indi- 
vidual and lues to make him a social being, or from the dis- 
integrated state and tucs to make it an international co-opera- 
tor. But it cannot bo done Men and nations cannot enter into 
true social lelalionship because man is empty and the state is 
the lackey of its money lords All the ci caking effort to be 
brotherly, social and international, is the external attempt to 
make up for an internal defect, a defect of unity with the whole 
of reality Tf a man is to give he must first own ’ If he is to be 
a good neighbour he must be a true person; he is a Uuc pci son 
only by his 1 elation to God and his activities m God So with 
occupations, cultural societies, and nations Otherwise rela- 
tionships aie giaspmg instead of helping. The second com- 
mandment of the Gospel icsls upon the fust. 

VI THE PROBLEM OF CHURCH UNITY 
Francis Bacon wrote. 

‘Men ought to take heed of rending God’s church by two 
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kinds of conti ovci sics. The one is, when the mattei of the point 
controverted is too small and light, not worth the heat and 
strife about it, kindled only by contradiction. . . . The other is, 
when the mattei of the point conti ova ted is great but it is 
driven to an over great subtlety and obscurity, so that it be- 
cometh a thing talker ingenious than substantial . . . Men 
ci cate oppositions which aio not, and put them into new tei ms, 
so fixed as whereas the meaning ought to govern the teim, 
the term m effect govemeth the meaning There be also two 
false peaces, or unities, the one when the peace is gioundcd 
upon an implicit ignorance, foi all colours will agiec in the 
dark: the othei, when it is pieced up upon a direct admission 
of conti aries m fundamental points, for truth and falsehood, in 
such things, aie like iron and clay in the toes of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image ; they may cleave, but they will not incorpor ate ,’ 1 

The Cluuch is the society of those who have the need foi 
redemption Some only of these have pci footed their redeemed 
life. So time is no Church without unchristian elements; one 
of the most tiagu results of this is disunion willun the Church 
So re-union is oft cm falsely sought for the sake of recovered 
strength 1 loro arc* shortly indicated some general truths about 
disunion and its healing, derived liom what we have learnt 
about true* solidarity 

When a community so essentially perfect as the Church is 
disunited, the forces of disunion are nuu h more* subtle than in 
the set ulai sphere. They all assume the mantle ol high prin- 
ciplc Ecclesiastical rivalry can become the meat of pride in 
its most disguised foi in. Terms tend to govern meaning’, as 
Bacon suggests. Theology, liturgy, jurisdiction easily become 
not the reason for differences, but exulted conveniences for 
insuring the recognition of one’s "delightful individuality 1 . A 
sense of feebleness in the lace ol its own religious task make# a 
Church leaiful of not being sufhciently distinct from others. 
Many peculiarities of religious bodies and many ecclesiastical 
decisions seem explicable* only by the care religious leaders 
take to show that "they can be different 1 . 

The converse of this is that where one communion is strong 
in face of its own task, it is ready to make for unity by sifting 
1 Essays* Of Unity m Religion 
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the points of difference to those that are real, and by taking a 
respectful, generous, and fruitfully controversial attitude to the 
position of other communions. The reunion of the Church will 
come, not by fust willing and praying for unity, but by the 
separated churches — and wc begin with oui own first — willing 
and playing for better religion Unity comes from the parts 
being lost m the truth and the task which the tiuth imposes. 

It is an illusion to think that we are weak because we are 
divided. We aie divided because we are weak Matters of order 
and jurisdiction loom large because we are weak m matters of 
faith, doctrine and liturgy. These are what the Church is for. 
The Church is the society founded on faith in the central dog- 
mas of original sm and of Jesus Christ the Redeemer, who 
guarantees the possibility of that grace which man cannot 
acquire by himself. The Church is built on a fact which is the 
object of faith The task of the Chuich is to offer this fact of 
ledcmption to a world penshmg for the lack of it and for its 
ignorance of its need foi it. Secondly, the Chuich gives intel- 
lectual expression to this fact of redemption in its dogmas. 
Unity comes very much nearci when religious communions 
discuss dogma than when they ignoic it. You can get to a point 
when you see that unity is not impossible if you meet membeis 
of other communions on a dogmatic issue Wheic dogmas don’t 
matter there arc meiely collisions m a fog. If you arc serious 
about the ‘thing’ Chustiamty, you will be making for unity 
without concern foi unity The way to the recovery of unity is 
to be piescntativc of the Faith, not representative of one’s own 
church Unity, as Bacon says, is false if built either upon 
‘implicit ignorance 1 01 upon ‘admission of contraries 1 

In the history of the Clnuch theie have been two kinds of 
conflicts — conflic ts in which the faithful dispute about dogmas, 
and conflicts in wine h i eligious bodies quai rel over each other’s 
limits and jurisdiction. In the last few centuries churchmen 
have disputed less about dogma and more about jurisdiction 
and each other’s hindrances to unity. In this miserable dis- 
pute Christianity has been weakened. Religious bodies have 
achieved a spurious solidarity in opposition to other ecclesias- 
tical or even secular interests, while they have allowed a dis- 
integrating toleration in matters of dogma. Good controversy 
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about dogma tends to unite Ghiislians, because man requires 
ccitainty Let Christians recognize the tiagic divisions of 
Christendom, but let them see that the divisions repiosent a 
real cleavage about dogma. When men qu,uiel about dogma 
they arc at least at one m this, that they believe thei e is a Uuth 
to be stiuggled for. To hope lot tiuth by means of unity is to 
erect a real bamei to the achievement of unity To struggle to 
know the truth of Christianity in dogma and in life, on the pai l 
of even one communion, will certainly not bung unity, but it 
will strike the first firm path out of our unhappy mot ass. Unity 
is not an addition of paits but the seeking of the same thing, 
for, as Saint Thomas sublimely puts it: ‘Peace (concoid) is no 
other thing than the union of all desue Thus to unite a man 
(and wc may add a Church) is the piopeity of God, because 
divine love alone is great enough to engage all men’s desiies, 
and divine love is no othei thing than God For God knows 
how to gatlun into one nil desues and affections, since God is 
love, and love is the bond of perfection.’ 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION 

★ 

I t would do no good service to men who are looking at 
Christianity for the puipose of discovering whether they 
want faith, to list a number of civilized results that have 
accompanied the existence of the Christian Church in the 
world. For one thing, if they were disposed to admire Chris- 
tianity because it had produced a civilized life of which they 
approved, they would be further fiom the possibility of faith 
than if they had left the whole matter alone. That would be 
to judge Chustiamty by some cxtmneous standard selected by 
the inquucr, whereas the Rubicon to be crossed for a man to 
become a believer is the boundai y which sopai ates this attitude 
from one whole the inquiring subject is taken out of his 
own centrality and becomes the object of judgment- with 
all his woiks, civilization among them- by the (lliustian 
woid. 

And if this inquiring admnei were stout enough to test his 
judgement by argument with other students of civilization he 
would find that his hoped-for certainty was based on a disput- 
able probability. One sot of such students believe in a law of 
piogicss which would have bt ought about the civilized <on~ 
ditionshc adinnes, whcthei Chustiamty had appeared or not, 
and they might have sliong gioundslbi saying that Ohnstiaftity 
had as much hindered as im dieted the progress of < ivilizatiou. 
The other set of students do not believe m a genet a 1 law ol 
progress, but look for definite histone' fences to ace ount for the 
state of man at this and othe i pounds Christianity is accounted 
as one of those forces, and it must take its shai o e>l r osponsibility 
for the downs as well as the ups m the eaioor o i civilization 
since Christianity appeared on the* historic scone* Moreover, 
they would say that the inquuci's tastes had been formed by 
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the historic Christian process and the correspondence he would 
find between his prcfeienccs and the results he admires is a 
foregone conclusion and cannot be the basis of an objective 
decision. 

As civilization is by no means exclusively a (Ihnstian pio- 
duct and is the burden as well as the h lend of man, it is better 
liist to sec what light Chi istianity has to tin ow upon the < iviliz- 
mg impulse of mankind wherever it is to be found, upon the 
frailty of civilizations and the Uagic pioblems m which that 
frailty involves man 

r. THE THEOLOGY OF CIVILIZATION 

Civilization is not natuial to man. He docs not cverywheic 
develop that particular impress ofliis creative poweis upon the 
exteinal pattern of life, which activity we can take as a pro- 
visional definition of civilization Until very recent times 
civilizations, with their ups and downs, were confined to cer- 
tain definite bloiks ol the human race, and many groups of 
mankind remained m a condition of tubal organization, of 
food gathering, and worshipped none but local deities The 
birth of civilization seems to have been marked by a transcend- 
ing of these limits, by genexal ideas of a life wor lh living beyond 
those necessaiy for ti ibal sui vival, by agi iculluro and its sequels 
in definite economic production, and by the worship of high 
gods. 1 Ethics, conquest of nature and some view of the nature 
of ultimate icahty which unrelated phenomena because it 
transcends them, are the three main < ompononts oft ivilr/ation. 
The way they interact determines the form ol partiouhu 
civilizations. 

The civilizing impulse in mankind is then a historic pheno- 
menon which ai ises under c ei tain conditions 1 1 is one at tivity 
of the spint of man Spirit belongs to man by his peculiar 
nature, but it creates civilization only nuclei certain historic 
conditions. Put theologically, man has spirit by treat ion, he 
begins to make civilization when his spin! is confronted by a 
particular kind of histone situation m the divine dispensation. 

1 See C Dawson, The A%c of the Gods (Sliced and Ward); W J. 
Perry, The Origins of Civilization (Pelican) 
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The civilizing impulse is contagious; civilizations have spread, 
they have not evolved . 1 Moreover, the advent of civilization is 
also the beginning of history. 

Histoiy means that man has learnt to stand somewhat out 
of the mere succession of generations; he can then trace a 
connection m that succession and can make a pattern of living 
meant to enduie and to which the succession of generations is 
meant to minister. Civilization is then one of the attempts of 
man to express on caitli his superionty to mere natural pro- 
cess. History is the story of those attempts, the story of the im- 
press of his spirit upon process. It has often been noted that 
the Bible begins with a garden and closes with a city. The 
Christian drama of human destiny therefore insists that the 
character of the Civitas is m some ultimate sense an integral 
pait of man’s essence and fulfilment . 2 Civilization derives from 
that clement m man by which he stands beyond Nature and 
Histoiy He makes civilization because though he is involved 
in them, he is not entucly a pioduct of Nature and History. 
GmlizaUon-makmg is that activity m which man seeks to 
fashion a home foi himself, spmt and body, m the natural and 
histone context to which he belongs as a cicature, a moulding 
of things and piocess to leflect as fai as may be the needs ofhis 
spmt It is an extension m space and time of man’s paiticipa- 
tion m the lianscendent absolute leality, an extension which 
has its lust instalment m human language . 8 Civilization is the 
man-made smrogate fox the Kingdom of God. 

This relation of civilization and the spirit of man has a 
double aspe< t, which makes civilization both the gloiy and the 
tragedy of man In the first place, civilized living, being a foim 
imposed by man upon the external oigamzation and direction 
ol his existence, releases cncxgics foi activities which are not 
du a tly praetu al; the tcc hnical and mox al activities of civiliza- 

1 l do not embaik on the question of a single 01 multiple oiigin of 
civilization 

a The Civitas must not be confused with the town of our industrial- 
ized commercialism, which is largely the negation of Civitas 

& C)f R A. Wilson, The MnacvLom Birth of Language (Guild Books): 
‘Language lutioduced the element of permanence into a vanishing 
woild’, p. 134 

o 
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tion give rise to the cultuial—thc arts and the sciences. More- 
over, when these activities form a tradition m thought and 
piactice they provide individual men with rcsouiecs beyond 
their personal contributions. Civilization has a certain life of 
its own on which men can count to cany them over the patches 
at which their own powcis arc not at then best It selves as a 
home for man in his tempoial pilgrimage. Ihit this supporting 
of man by civilization only opciatcs when it is flounslnng- 
that is, when it embodies the creative powers of the epoch to 
which it belongs. When it decays, man is lost; he becomes a 
‘hobo’ without a home; he feels dragged along with a culture 
that has lost its life, and he tries to compensate for this loss of 
vitality by greater external organization and makes frantic 
appeals to himself and his fellows foi loyalty to a pattern of 
life which no longer appeals by its intrinsic excellence. This is 
one aspect of what JBiunner calls the demonic character of 
civilization; 1 it lies m the double aspect o l civilization by which 
it is at the same time the product of man’s spint and the 
asphyxiator of that spirit. 

Civilization thus comes under the general paradox of man’s 
existence which Christianity identifies in the doctrines of man 
as an image of God and of man as smnei, the creatuie who 
because he is a spiritual creature tends to deny Ins creature- 
hood. 

Another aspect of this theologn al view of civilization lies m 
the extent to which civilization lecoveis for man a lephrn of 
community, of an order chfieient from the full community of 
persons winch belongs to the Creation and to the icstoied 
Creation which is the Kingdom of God Civilization has an 
influence upon society which is a collective of the dissociating 
force of sm. So we find social histoiy marked by all kinds of 
associations for common purposes which so far carry men out 
of their egoism that an impexsonal mutation ol personal com- 
munity is in some measure achieved These cannot help being 
sectional loyalties grouped round material possessions and 
tasks, types of social oiganization, intellectual pursuits, noa- 
tive interests and religious cults. The pull of common interests 

1 The Divine Imperative , p. 342 Gf Berdyaev's critical reflections 
upon the objectification of the spirit in Spirit and Reality 
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with no socializing motive is the spring of most of the associa- 
tions known to the sociologist, but its vitality is commonly 
ignored by the practical politician and reformer These per- 
sons peifoice have their concern aroused when associations 
break down 01 get m each other’s way, and then job of mend- 
ing the wreckage gives them a too artificial sense of social 
reality. Their task appeals to them mainly as the arduous one 
of making men woik together But unity has come time and 
again with relatively little binding machinery when common 
interests of science, cultuic and religion have been at stake. 
Society is recovered as a by-product of common tasks which 
have often no specific socializing impulse. The will that makes 
societies is not the will to be social but the will of the many to 
do the same thing. 

On the other side, if common interests unite, divided interests 
disrupt and their disruption cuts much deeper than purely per- 
sonal or group conflicts Civilization, while it unites men in the 
common thing, provokes those tendencies which escape its 
socializing influence to more subtle and drastic measures. The 
impulse to embody the fiction that man fashions reality, find- 
ing itself countei acted by the corrective force of cultural associ- 
ation, seeks to invade these and use civilized structure for its 
own egotistic ends As civilization becomes more developed, 
with more exacting associations and institutions, we have an 
undercurrent of increasing conflict, not between persons and 
groups directly, but between associations and interests. Con- 
flict is the minor key of civilization and grows with it, for the 
socially disruptive forces in man discover the benefits of associ- 
ation in common enterprises. One secret of the frailty of civiliza- 
tion lies in the fact that m its unifying process the motives of 
conflict aic more concealed than m direct men-to-men an- 
tagonisms . 1 

Many students of civilization have noticed the dual charac- 
ter of the creatuie, man, who is both helped and destroyed by 
his civilization. Spengler finds it m man as both a dependant 
of Nature and a icbel against her. ‘That is his grandeur and 
his doom’ — his doom because in the end Nature vanquishes 

1 Cf. R. Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society (Scribners). 
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man and lus ‘technics 9 . Spenglcr enjoins a heroic stand towmds 
this fate. 1 

So along with Christianity he t ejects the evolutionary 
monism of modern philistinism. 15ut he is at vaiianec with 
Christianity m that, for him, the duality m Man is of Natuie 
herself He therefore leads to a despan wlueh would bo the last 
word if it were not for the cunous fact that men need philoso- 
phers such as he to peisuadc them that it is the only lumoiu- 
able attitude And whcie docs the honour come from if man 
is but a ‘beast of prey 9 ? His philosophy may account for man’s 
fate, but it docs not account for the fact that man docs not 
accept that fate, which is the problem that has implied Speng- 
ler’s imposing efforts. 

For the Christian thinker the duality lies m man as part of 
Nature and having Spmt which has a transcendent pai outage. 
This docs account foi the freedom which a cates technics and 
civilization, which icfuses to accept that ‘all the great cultuies 
arc defeats’ and stai Us again, and in which alone* man ran speak 
and obey the call to take a Iictou stand. 2 

According to Albert Schweitzer civilization c cmsists m a eon- 
cord between the inner and outer life 3 This comes about by 
coi respondent between three laetois: man’s ethical impulse, 
his culture and technics, and a woild view (Weltanschauung)* 
Schweitzer’s analysis is impot taut lor us to-day in that we seem 
to be wanting m powei to make our ethics control our tec hide s, 
and the reason is that we have an evisc eiated Christian ethic 
unsuppoited by the Christian afliimation about the nature of 
reality— what Schweitzer means by a woild view. Schweitzer’s 
model is the eighteenth oentmy, where he finds the eories- 
pondenoe at its beat, and he dcplojes the withering of its strong 
ethical and rational impulse Schweitzer is right in attributing 
decline to the habit of assuming the existence of pi maples, of 

1 O. Spcnglet, Man and Technics and The Decline of the West (Allen 
and Unwin) 

a Man’s recurrent attempt to make civilization as a ft .mio lot his 
soul after cveiy breakdown is portrayed in 7 hr Tragedy of Menu by 
Imn Madach, the Hungarian diamatist 

8 The Philosophy of Civilization, especially Pait 1, The Decay and 
Restoration of Civilization 9 (Black). 
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pi ogress, in the facts, of viewing the trend of history as advance 
in civilization. He is right m pointing out the dangei of treating 
civilization as something natural, like a forest, something to 
be simply exploited and not tended. That is the decline of the 
ethical spirit . 1 But he is wrong m attributing the decline to 
mere romanticism or laziness It was bound to happen because 
the rational and ethical forces are only powers and not the 
spiritual centre of man’s being The eighteenth century 
achieved too cheap a concord between its inner and outer life 
by leaving the most truculent problems outside its philosophy, 
those which come from the dark cosmic, emotional and power 
forces m man, and man’s oiganic relation to the earth, his folk, 
and his woik and his gods Religion can foster the growth of the 
ethical and rational powers only when it takes hold, through its 
other disciplines and not through morals and reason, of these other 
facts of man’s existence 

Schweitzci does not save the competence of his rational 
cthicism by adding the need for a world-view which is mystical 
— a knowledge of life which intellect looks at from without, 
mysticism from within. For life is destructive as well as creative, 
according to its being lllusouly self-sufficient or consciously 
dependent upon its sources, natural and spiritual Again, he 
insists that the world-view must be optimistic, supplying con- 
fidence that the world process has a spiritual and real aim. 
Such an optimism must cither posit a monistic universe in 
which there can be no real lapses, or it must stand up to the 
existence of positive destructiveness, which can be oveicome by 
God’s own act and kept at bay by man’s faithful xesponse to 
that act For Chr istianity there can be no mere lapse fi om reason 
and ethics, leaving things n rational and unmoial. Things arc 
eitlici true to their God-given nature 01 peivcited. Men do not 
merely lenounce civilization, they destioy it 

Hcic are, then, two recent views of the enigmatic relation 
between man and civilization 2 They point to the duality in 

1 This point has also been stiongly made by Oitcga y Gossett, The 
Revolt of the Masses (Allen and Unwin) 

8 The list could be extended — for example, Fi cud’s Civilization , War 
and Death (Hogaith Pi css) and J D Unwin’s Sex and Culture (Oxford 
University Piess) and Hopousia (Allen and Unwin) 
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man of which Christianity lias its own account. This sell- 
extension and self-defeat of the human spuit in civilization is 
thciefoie one aspect of the problem of man himself. Is the 
Christian Faith, which claims to state the problem of man at its 
deepest and oifer a way of dealing with it, the mspuet 01 judge 
of civilization Some answci to this question has been given by 
Di Arnold Toynbee m his massive Study of Hi sUn yd and his 
conclusions on this very point have been summarized by him 
in the booklet Christianity and Civilization 1 2 1 Ic thcic lejec ts two 
theories which he once held, the first that Christianity is the 
destroyer of civilization — as was held by Julian the Apostate, 
Gibbon the historian, and Frazer the anthiopologist, and, we 
might add, Karl Marx; the second that religion is the humble 
servant of civilization — budging the gap and pieseivmg hope 
between the breakdown of one culture and the lise of another. 
Toynbee now defends the view that civiliza lion is the handmaid 
of religion- a lather drastic handmaid, for it selves by its 
downfalls \'ts stepping stones ... to the revelation of always 
deeper insight’ 3 

Whether the ups and downs of civilization critamlj make 
for the deepening of religion, at least the possibility that they 
do so is in accord with the truth that civilization has in it both 
the godly and the demonic powers ol man. 

In brief, the Christian understanding of civilization may be 
summarized in a few statements. The impulse to make Ins life 
civilized belongs to man as c rented an m< ai irate spirit, though 
the impulse comes to life only m response to certain historical 
conditions the spread of which must be regarded by the Chris- 
tian as pail of God's providential order . 'flu* civilizing impulse 
has an ambivalent power, just as the spirit of man is lire source 

1 Oxford University Press, 

3 Burge Memorial Lecture (S Cl M Press). 

3 *It religion is a chariot, it looks as it the wheels on which il mounts 
towards heaven may be the pel iodic downfall oicivili/nt 10ns on earth 
It looks as if the movement of civilization may be cyclical and recui- 
icnt, while the movement of religion may be on a continuous upward 
line. The continuous upward movement of religion may be serve <1 and 
promoted by the cyclical movements ol civilizations round the cycle 
of buth-death-birth’ (ibid , p 22), 
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of good and evil; it carries man on when it is the creative ex- 
pression of man’s spirit, it drags him down when it becomes an 
end m itself, and this happens when man ignores his dependence 
upon his spiritual and natural sources 1 Christianity is neither 
the friend nor foe of civilization, it accepts it as a fact of his 
existence and can offer man the resources to profit religiously 
by its achievements and failures Christianity m history has 
prompted the growth of its own type of civilization This has 
its own superb achievements and its own colossal problems. 
That achievement and those problems now claim attention. 

II THE CHRISTIAN ACHIEVEMENT 

The Christian religion first appeared m histoiy as it burst 
through the chrysalis of the Hebrew theocratic society. This 
had been a kind of totalitarian unity of Church and society, 
common to the ancient woild, and its character as such had 
been closely stiffened by the compulsion to exist within the 
boundaries of a political and trans-national Roman State. 
Jesus the Christ had come and bi ought into being a body of 
men who knew that the inner secret of every man's life and its 
fulfilment was to be found m that man’s relation to Him. He 
and His teaching defined the meaning of personal existence, 
above, and thcieforc if need be over against, definitions of 
human significance m tci ms of race, tribe, class, society, nation, 
state 01 civilization. That relation to Christ meant a personal 
revolution. The Chnstian form of salvation, or new birth, pro- 
duced a new mode of consciousness. Christian man now knew 
himself and all other men as held m being and m truth by the 
eternal God who was also the God who comes into history as 
this particulai Man, Jesus of Nazareth, with a name, a date, 
and an address on earth 

In Christianity appealed a unique living and afliimative 
experience of the archetypal human reality, after which men 

1 The two gieatest Chnstian classics on the double aspect of man’s 
i elation to his history, of winch civilization is a main part, are St. 
Augustine’s City of God, cf J. N Figgis, Political Aspects of St Augustine's 
City oj God (Longmans), and G Vico, Scienza Nuova , cf B Cioce, 
The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico (Latimer) 
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had groped and which had been sought for at that crucial 
period in three notions of human significance. These notions 
are on the puiely humanist plane incompatibk and intellec- 
tually paradoxical* they aie lepresonted by (heck thought, 
Roman politics, and Jewish leligioub history Firstly, Chns- 
tianity gave a decisively new turn to the sense that man has his 
meaning in dnect iclation to a transcendent eternal Bang, 
not via the place each man holds m some terrestrial hu gei 
whole. Whereas Greek thought and Oriental philosophy had 
always upheld this to the detriment of the real significance of 
particular communities, things and poisons, Christianity fixed 
the significance m the co-existencc of the particular and the 
transcendent, neither of which is to be explained away. 
Secondly, Christianity put into a new dimension the truth 
which was being practically demonstiatcd by the Roman 
Empire, linking vanous peoples together through a system of 
law, of mihtaiy and administrative organisation-- the truth 
enshrined m the possibility ol a law for all men, beyond the 
local norms of historically giown communities. The dextrine 
of the grace and love of God for ovei y man theiefore meets and 
clinches on the leligious plane wliat mankind was struggling 
to achieve, with all its terrible dangers, by the political com- 
pulsions of the impend idea Thudly, Christianity balanced 
on the fine point of the individual life the unique relationship 
to God as Creator, Lord, Saviour and Judge, which Israel had 
learned and exemplified as a tribal ami national community. 

The individual umversalism ol Christianity, based upon con- 
viction of the link between the poison and God who is lxyond 
and above all the human groupings of mankind, put man in a 
new relation to the natural and histor leal distribution ol human 
beings. Christianity spoke to mem in those histone situations; it 
did not speak to them primarily though those situations of r a< e, 
folk or class. There cmeigcd then immediately a problem of 
the relation of the Chur ch and each exist ing histor ic community 
m which the Church ministered. While Christianity provided 
a unifying force between groupings with entirely different 
roots, it did so by introducing a tension of another kind, the 
tension between historic communities and the Chur eh as 
custodian of the univeisal, common elements m human exrs- 
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tence. That is why at one stage Christianity, having become a 
formative influence m society, welcomed and adopted the 
pagan ideas of a natural law that belongs to man as man — 
distinct from his status m a particular historic setting So these 
two things, the supernatural mystery of the Church and the 
supernational, rational law of justice, were two strata of the 
soil on which a new kind of unity was grown — a unity which 
overarched the bound set by geographical, cultural and occu- 
pational circumstances On the other hand, just because of this 
religious, metaphysical and legal unity which Christianity 
sponsored, the Christian community m the world has been 
dogged all through its history by the stress and strain of having 
as its members people who, on the one hand, participate in 
the umversal realm of grace and love and in a common justice, 
and, on the other, in the life of histone communities with their 
own group life. 

Ceilain features have marked the civilization of Christen- 
dom, which follow from this fundamental orientation. But they 
follow, on the whole, in a peculiar way which is not generally 
understood. It is not so much that these paiticular civilized 
results follow the development of special faculties and habits as 
a result of ideals or advice. It is rather that the Christian out- 
look closed certain problems and thereby encouraged the 
release of human cneigies m other directions. There is a kind 
of inverse relation between the things a people or culture take 
for gi anted and the things they bother about. Only when some 
mattcis are settled have men the freedom and power to deal 
with othei matters Faculties which are doimant or repressed 
under ceitain circumstances are set free when the division of 
life into certainties and problems is changed My treatment in 
what follows is based on the axiom that Christian culture, like 
eveiy othei , has its own division into certainties and pioblems 
Its uniqueness, and, I would say, its finality, lies in its placing 
the ccitamtics at the very centic and theieby making prob- 
lematic the moic external layers of human existence. In par- 
ticular, I hold that the love impulse in man is more ultimate 
than the dissociative and egotistic one, though m human 
phenomena geneially overridden by it Christian faith dis- 
solved certain kinds of egotistic fears and so released the arche- 
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typal community forces of the Ci cation m man. If perfect 
(divine) love casteth out feai, 1 that casting out allows the in- 
herent forces of love to opciate The story of Christendom, of 
course, shows only a relatively successful fulfilment of this pro- 
cess, but disgust with the lapses and violations of it piove the 
point. 

Perhaps the most stt iking conti lbution ( Jin ist unity has made 
to the pattern of human living comes fiom the icvcrcncc it 
inculcated for human life as such, not just the supeinatuial 
life, but the terrestrial, biological and soul-life of man. This is 
the ground of the philanthropic and clinical service which has 
played a conspicuous part m the Christian cntei prise. Because 
each held his own life in time as not too senous, he was less 
alarmed at the potential threat which the existence of other 
lives always means; so he was free fiom the fear that tends to 
subdue othois or neglect to succour them. 'Hus disposition also 
undet mined the tendency to assess human living only for its 
social value; it therefore inculcated respect foi the weak, the 
defenceless and the social nuisances. Whete ( Jhnstiamiy gave a 
meaning to human existence, which is not dependent upon 
success or survival of historic communities, theie lift* as such 
becomes the object of reverence, and not nieiely the set vieeable 
life. From this comes the opposition to infanticide, to the 
neglect or destiuction of the feeble, and to taking of human 
life for sport 2 

Closely connected wi(h philanthropy and teveren<e for life 
is the humanitariaiusm which grew up on Christian soil, 
though this often took centuries to beiu some of its most 
obvious fruits, such as, foi example, the fleeing of slave's. The 
humanitaiian sentiment is the consequence of being able to 
look without wanting, of valuing otheis, not foi what they 
mean to ourselves either blatantly or in a quid pw quo spit it, 
but solely for what they me m Cod. According to Chnxtian 

1 i John iv 1 8 

s Many of the concrete results of Christian civilization weir des- 
cribed in the late Dr. Dcarmer’s essay which this one has leplared. 
The present write acknowledges sevoial useful suggestions derived 
from that essay For a leccnt Ucatmcnt ol the same theme*, see li G. 
Wood, Christianity and Civilization (Cambudge), ch i 
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theology this is what they are in their own true being — their 
true selves. Because he who looks outwards knows his own 
significance to lie m God's love holding him m being, he can 
look at his neighbour without expecting the neighbour to give * 
him value and significance, he is thercfoi c nevei fundamentally 
disappointed m his neighbour and he can begin to love him as 
himself He can even, with deepened Christian sanctity, be will- 
ing to be hurt by his neighbour, knowing how to tiansmute it 
into good. He is then spared the need to defend himself from 
inward hurt by callousness or by outwardly hurting others. 

The scientific spirit has grown more vigoiously within the 
borders of Christendom than anywhere else, in spite of a num- 
ber of striking clashes between the opinions of churchmen and 
particular discoveries at one or other period, which are both 
the surprise and excitement of the superficial Dr Dearmer 
attributed this to a certain sensitiveness and curiosity and a 
daring love of tiuth On our analysis it was the certainty of 
Christian man that he dwelt m what was an ultimately fnendly 
univeise, all tiagic appearances to the contrary, that gave him 
an inner poise free fiom anxiety about the ccntic of his being 
and which allowed his cunosity to be tui ned on to the external 
woild. From this ovci coming of inner uncertainty giew the 
spirit of inquiry and the scientific temper with regard to the 
world outside man Moreover, the conviction that man brings 
something to his life m liistoiy which is not given by it — that 
the operative centie of his being is not involved m the fate of 
history — brought about a certain confidence in activity to- 
wards the outside world, freed fiom fears and hesitations at 
possible false steps 

Again, from the peculiar admixture of light-bcartedness 
about tcmpoial things, and solemnity about eternal ones and 
the possible loss of those, come the most chaiactenstic featuies 
of the art of Clmstian Europe 1 

The social configui ation of Christendom follows fiom the 
specifically Christian attitude to reality, particularly as con- 
cerns the relation of God and the woild In the first place, the 
doctnnc of creation earned with it the sense of the significance 
of particular things and peisons. Hence the value given to 
1 P Dearmer, The Necessity of Art . 
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individuals in their own right, as distinguished fioni all atti- 
tudes which regard them meicly as functions of a larger tenes- 
tual whole. This is the basis of what is positive m the idea o 1 
democracy, or what is perhaps better called the tiue libeial 
idea. It means that the pails of society, peisons, natural and 
functional gioups, have valid existence foi then own ends 
Man is regarded as the mediator between the Eternal Law and 
society, not society the mediator between the Eternal Law and 
man. 1 That is why modem totalitananism is a counter-revolu- 
tion which tends to undo the Christian contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 

In the second place, we have the large part taken m Euro- 
pean history by^ the notion of a general law foi all men which 
expresses the essential stiucturc of his being. This notion has a 
pre-Christian origin, but, like the dogma ol the significance of 
particulars, it was given a new setting m the Chnstian scheme. 
Belief m a law above the legulations of pnitirulai communities 
was linked to the universal elements in Christianity and gave 
men a court of appeal about human rights over against the 
positive law of any historic executive unit Tins univmal con- 
ception of law and the pi notice based upon it bad to opeiate 
along with the historic growths of individual communities, 
nations and groups, and the tension between the two is part 
of the histoiy of Euiopean society. It meant that the self- 
prescrvalive, ‘prerogative' law of any tempoial society was not 
supreme, and men could appeal from it to a gen< i al ‘noi mat ive’ 
common law This common law provided a shelter m which 
grew up in Europe associations oflenrning, of crafts, states and 
nations, each with a vitality of its own. 

The interaction of the three unfused elements in European 
civilization has been the condition of that freedom which 
modern men prize and which they take fax too much as if it 
were in the natuie of things. The three elements arc equality 
of man in the realm of grace, a common universal law, and 
the histone folk-life of each community. The first was hi ought 
by Christianity, the second was adopted by it, and the third 
was given in history itself for the fust two to woik upon. 

1 The picscnt wiitei has developed this point m Tht> Religious Pt as- 
pect (Muller) 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING NOW? 

Our present situation can best be described as post-Chi istian, 
because it has retained in the democracies a real devotion to 
some of the ethical and social results of the Christian outlook. 
But our world has largely lost the doctrine and feeling upon 
which these results have been reared It is not merely the way 
of thinking about reality given by Christianity that has gone, 
of equal importance is the loss of emotional support for mental 
outlook which in the formative period of Christendom was 
provided by the rituals of daily life and worship. The radical 
dogmas of modern thought are derived from a pseudo-objec- 
tivity which in theory puts man into the objective world and 
regards him supposedly as an insignificant particle of a vast 
physical universe or an incidental item m a biological process. 
But the illusion of objectivity is obtained because the whole 
outlook m fact places man and his inquiring activity at the 
ccntie of the world of knowledge. 

From the foiegoing sections of this essay it can be seen that 
this feature of the modem outlook may be desenbed as a per- 
version of tendencies actually bi ought about by Christianity. 
The piiority of man over his environment, physical, biological, 
and social, which Chi istianity pioclaimcd as integral to man’s 
dependence upon the tianscendent God, slipped ovei into an 
independence of his cieatuiely setting when the ichgious 
foundation was cut away. So the human situation to-day is the 
consequence of two schisms, one, between man and his natural 
organic relations with the earth, his family, region and histone 
community, the other and dccpei, the schism in man’s con- 
sciousness between the human spirit and the divine The con- 
sequence is the spread oi a cosmopolitan civilization of tech- 
nical means, with a momentum of its own and without human 
contx ol by moral or metaphysical or religious doctiinc of ends 
and purposes. This kind of civilization gives man the rituals 
which canalize his emotions: the routines of industrial and 
commercial employment, the standardized picture of life given 
in the film, the spread of knowledge of this pseudo-culture by 
the printed gossip known as the press, the common pattern of 
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thought-habits, induced by the radio. All this prevents man’s 
questioning of the soundness of civilization, and one ourages the 
deceptive confidence that by ability without eultui e any human 
disastei can be aveitcd The must ominous sign is the fact, 
clear to the discerning, that all pioposcd temeclics aio exten- 
sions of the collapse of a culture Most of the ‘planning’ moa- 
suics pioposcd foi economic and international stability are in 
effect attempts to eliminate contiadiction of pm poses within 
a certain aiea of life, by extending the area m which they 
operate. To complete by deliberate political mcasuies the 
abolition of nations, which had already been stalled by the 
growth of irresponsible industrial and commercial expansion, 
is supposed by many to be a step towards recovery. But ‘Nation 
has to do with the birth and growth of peoples, not with the 
structures they build. A nation is ncai'cr than any civilization 
can be to the enduring realities of the Gi cation’. s Perhaps the 
last stage in piu veying escapes which aie in reality further signs 
of catastrophe has been reached in the hopes placed on educa- 
tion of the young 2 Karl Jaspers, the German philosopher 
saw through this illusion of laying the Inline on youth, be- 
fore it overwhelmed his own country He wrote: ‘When educa- 
tion grows out of the spirit of a substantial whole, youth 
is immaturity. Youth icvoies, obeys, and has as youth no 
validity; foi youth is picpaiation But when the whole is dis- 
solved . in times of cultural disintegration . . , youth ac- 
quires a value m itself It is as though youth is expected to 
create what the teaehots have already lost .’ 8 Or, as T. S. Kliot 
has said, education cannot create a i ultiiie; it can only grow 
out of one. 

While these evidences of cultural decline have been operat- 
ing m the democracies, the totalitarian revolutions, which m 
some ways weie attempts to ariosi it, have, tn fact, only in- 
creased its tempo . They have done so by tiymg to heal the split 
between the dogmas and the ethiis of modern European civil- 

1 Philip Mauet, essay on ‘The Nation Behind the War ’ in 7 he Church 
Looks Ahead (Faber). 

* See Rcinhold Nicbuhi, Beyond Tragedy (Nisbet), essay on ‘The 
Ultimate Trust’ 

8 Die getttige Situation der Zeit (Sammlung Goschen). 
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ization which has tried to live by Christian ethics and non- 
Christian dogmas of existence. The new social paganisms 
sought to recover unity by abolishing the ethics and by making 
human conduct merely an instrument of policy, mainly policy 
for political domination through industrial supremacy under 
conti ol of the ruling caste Nazi Germany represents the ex- 
treme case. There we have an attempt to revive a tribal organ- 
ization, harnessing the mechanized power of a hypertrophied 
industrialism, at the expense of the vegetative and natural 
community life of her own and her subjugated peoples. But 
this is merely the last act, using force, of a process that indus- 
trial civilization has engaged in elsewhere by money and trade: 
building up mechanized economic monopoly at the cost of im- 
poverishing the natural foundations of community living, the 
soil, the family, diffused property, the region, and spontaneous 
associations in craft, recreation and culture . 1 

This war is both a judgment and a pointer towards a new 
birth of civilization. To quote Mr. Mairct again- 

‘Had this war not happened, our civilization would, by all 
the evidence, have gone on building ever bigger factories, 
engines, and ships, highci buildings housing bigger businesses 
m greatei cities, and employing vastci masses of the popula- 
tions, monotonously tending machinery to make greater quan- 
tities of things for sale abroad. Apparently it would have gone 
on doing this until it wilted like a plant that has outgrown its 
loots — until the exploited and impoverished soil gave out be- 
neath it. That indeed is happening, for the soil is being washed 
down the riveis, or blown away on winds, from ever-widening 
areas of the earth, and this, as General Smuts has said, is a 
greater menace to us than any political problem. . A return 
to our neglected i oots in Nature would naturally follow a return 
to our spiritual sources, and be of the brightest augury for 
peace We might then think less of saving civilization (a great 
pan of which is doomed beyond reprieve), but we might 
become capable of something far more urgent and desirable — 
that is, of recreating culture ,2 

1 For a sltong statement of the imperative need to recovei nurtur- 
ing relations to the earth, see K E Barlow, Discipline of Peace (Faber). 

2 Op cit , p 64 
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Sooner or later a new civilization will bo born fiom the seed 
of a redisco veicd culture, because it is m the nature of man to 
tiy again. But the human suffering involved m the pciiod of 
transition can bo lessened m propoi lion as men are aware of 
the foices of decay and lonewal. 'The two mam conclusions 
which should inform such an awareness have' already boon 
indicated. Those who hold on to the ethical amis oft !hi ist iumty 
must struggle to underpin them with t lie* lull Christian belief 
in the nature and destiny of man, the incarnate spirit who is 
always liable to rebel against the ical structuic of his being 
unless he puts his spirit at the disposal of the Holy Spirit of 
God. Again, man to-day must submit his cleverness to the dis- 
cipline imposed by the fact that he is pai t of Nature He can 
live at all only by observing his biological dependence upon it; 
his societies can be sound only if they giow upon regional 
health and wholeness; his mind and soul can remain balanced 
only when his technics do not obsemc lus touch with natural 
fon cs and the rest of God’s creation. Political groupings, such 
as the nation, can be good neighbours to one another only when 
each has its own health and strength; otherwise it will regard 
the others as means for solving its own problems and become 
aggressive when the others do not submit to be so used. 

Civilization is not the Kingdom of God. Full Christian com- 
munity is entirely a personal one in God. Never tireless, civiliza- 
tion is the pioduct of the human spn it, and European < iviliza- 
tion of the duet lion given to th< spirit of man by the Christian 
faith. Perhaps, only because man us not in the Kingdom of God 
has he to make civilization, but the dibit is nude because the 
pull of his Palria in the Eternal World impels him to make a 
frame of life which upholds him when he is w via on earth. 
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RELIGION AND THE STATE 

★ 

T he State has always presented something of a problem to 
the Christian Church. It has also m a way been a prob- 
lem to man himself, who has created it for his own needs 
If both the Church and man himself have been bothered as 
well as assisted in the same way by the State, that would be 
proof that the Church really holds the secret of human life 
It would also be strong evidence that man cannot live on tiuly 
human teims with the State unless both his life and that of the 
State have their foundation m religion. But a religion ‘dragged 
m 5 to help men to solve problems they cannot solve without it 
will fail because it is not tiue leligion God cannot be ex- 
ploited, only woi shipped. That is the thesis of this contribu- 
tion to the ‘Recall to Religion 5 

I A CHRISTIAN PROBLEM 

The Church-and-State pioblcm is almost peculiai to Chris- 
tian history. It does not exist when eithci the State is the crea- 
ture of the Church or when the Church is merely a department 
of the Stale. The problem grows m seriousness with the history 
of the Christian Church and with the development of civiliza- 
tion. As Dean Hanson lias reminded us, the tension between 
spiritual and temporal factors in life is no maik of the imma- 
turity of our civilization, but of its advanced stage. ‘In a deep 
and abiding sense this tension and recurrent conflict between 
the temporal and the spiritual is Western Civilization. It is 
Christianity in via.’ 1 

The problem did not exist in the Hebrew Church-State 
1 Foieword by the Dean of King’s College, London, to Church and 
Slate , by Piofessoi H M Rclton, pp, 7, 8 
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where the constitution was a totalitarian theocracy, ft was 
theocratic because the kings wcie the Loid’s anointed and, 
though not priests, exercised a sacred office m legislation and 
control over divine woiship 1 While they wcie often lebuked 
by the prophets, it was foi then unfaithfulness to this vocation, 
not because they usurped a spn itual i iglit I n the so< mid place, 
the Church-State was totalitarian bc< an, so the pi ophet.s, priests 
and kings were all awaie that the Woul of God was given not 
only for spiritual matters, as we understand them, but for all 
aspects of life, fiom foreign policy to honesty m weights and 
measures No human activity was excluded fiom the divine 
writ. In fact, the distinction between secular and spiritual had 
no meaning Theie was only the distinction between the godly 
and idolatious In this condition Ghuich and State weie one 
thing, though its lcadeis had vatious offices. 

In a different way the Churoh-and-Stalo pioblem does not 
exist where religion is a subsidiary function of the State, either 
defined by State enactment or tolerated only when practised 
as a worshipping i ult. Such was hugely the ease m the civiliza- 
tions of antiquity, and attempts to revive that condition of 
affairs to-day constitute, perhaps, the most senous nisis for 
the Christian Ghuich sm< e the days of fmpenal Rome. 

By the very natuic of the Christian Religion neither of these 
conditions is possible m a State where the Christian Religion 
exists. The universal charaetei of the Christian Chinch denies 
it the powei to exercise totalitarian claims in the political 
sphere directly. A theocratic Chut < h, extending over more than 
one State, must leave policy and adnnmstiation of civil matters 
to the political agents of each State To piesei ve its theocratic 
character it must confine its totalitarian claim to its own spheie. 
Nor can the Christian Church allow the theocratic life of a 
people to be defined by the State m each place* because, in 
fact, the State, m itself unicgcncrntcd by glare, always tends 
to claim the whole life of man for political ends Man is more 
than a citizen, and such n c Lam violates the ess< ntial natuie of 
man as a spiritual being with loots in the eternal world. 

1 Cf G Lattcy, S J , ‘The New Testament and the Pagan Emporois’ 
in Church and State Report of Cambridge School of Catholic Studies, 
x 935* 
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The problem of Church and State arises, then, immediately, 
with the supernational and the supernatural character of the 
Christian Church. And it does so because of the Church’s 
doctrine of the nature and destiny of man Man is the common 
factor in both Church and State. Though the hand of God is 
in both, it is on account of man, with his specific nature and 
needs, that Church and State have their actual characters on 
earth. Man is the enigma who develops the State for his own 
human needs and often finds it a burden and a reproach; man 
is also the enigma who finds his home m the Church where his 
life, both intimate and social, is linked with the eternal, and 
also finds it necessary to have a separate political life which 
recurrently presents him with a problem of religion and the 
State. Because this problem lies m man himself he can never 
settle it once for all, it has to be met and dealt with afresh m 
each age and generation. 

II. TRUE AND FALSE REVIVALS 

The Recall to Religion, m which this essay takes its part, 
comes at a time when the political problems of men are, by 
the march of events, being laid bare in their fundamental 
nature as problems touching closely the religious life of Chris- 
tendom. We have therefore to see the religious significance of 
the present historical situation. 

But first of all it is necessary to distinguish between two 
movements, both making for a recovery of a religious outlook. 
One is the authentic voice of the Christian Church calling men 
to faith, repentance, worship and consecration. It is a call to 
responsible sunender to the Living God It is to that secret of 
the fulfilment of human life, given m Jesus Christ and His 
Church, that the ‘Recall to Religion 9 is made And it is made 
in the name of the Christian truth itself. No one familiar with 
the story of the Christian Church can fail to know that at each 
fresh wave of true godliness, when the faithful have been stirred 
to deeper spiritual vitality, there has been a profound and real * 
transformation of the temporal order itself. The struggles of 
the early Church, the work of Augustine, the rise of the religious 
orders, the ferment of Christian philosophy in the thirteenth 
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century, the Reformation controversies, the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, the Oxford Movement and the Wesleyan Revival in 
England — all these aic landmarks m the histoiy of movements 
of spiritual origin which have led to new problems and orien- 
tations in relation to the external and political factors m the 
world, though these were seldom designed and not often fore- 
seen by their oiigmatois. It is not, therefore, to lx* expected 
that a convincing return to the practice of religion will leave 
untouched men’s attitude and 1 elation to the State. If no real 
problem arises in this sphere it will be a sign that the revival 
is not truly religious, but a retreat mto a subjective cult which 
is completely foreign to those epochs m the life of the Christian 
Church when it has really made histoiy. So wc must expect 
that a truly religious revival, if it is to be more than a icpeti- 
tion of much of the eviscerated pietism of the modem era, will 
compel us to a renewed handling of the problem of leligion 
and the Slate 

Bui jus I because tme religion does affix I men’s outlook upon 
tempoial piobhms, many me, and will be, turning to it be- 
cause of those results, mid not foi ilsell Thcie is, in fact, a 
widespread canvassing of (llnistian thought to-day by Church 
members and outsiders loi social and political reasons. From 
the (Ulm\ of an agnostic or rationalist age, thinkers, Wiltons, 
artists and sociologists ate crawling out to snilfthe ail and see 
whether after all the tiaditional doctrines of the Faith may not 
prove a surer and more acceptable philosophy than the older 
secular faiths that failed them 01 the newer secular dogmas that 
terrify them. 

Christianity is offered and accepted as the ‘way out' of dis- 
tasteful dilemmas such as that between Communism and 
Fascism. There is much courting of religion for pmely cultural 
and political reasons. And within the t Hunches themselves 
wc hear voices blessing the old faith foi Us social value and 
use. Froc-churchmeii hud religious nicies the one place* where 
the favourite cliches of political liberalism retain a savour of 
reality, and feci safety in a world rapidly t hi owing up totali- 
tarian states; genuine Catholics espouse the cause of the ‘right’ 
in politics as a bulwark against atheistic Communism, and 
many less genuine persons will give their support to religion 
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if it appears to them to uphold law and order m an age of 
anarchy. The Church of England has many upholders who see 
m its continued State connection a model of what the relation 
of religion and the national life should be. All these tendencies 
to ‘value’ religion for its social results are useful m support of a 
recall, but they are not in themselves religious forces, and if 
they are mistaken for a genuine religious impulse they may 
easily result m a revival of ‘religion’ without a return to God 
This is a real danger. An authentic wave of Christian worship 
and life will meet these tendencies on its way and will, by dis- 
infecting them from their all-too-human centredness, derive 
strength and support from them. But it will not arise for any 
of these reasons 


III. THE SITUATION TO-DAY 

The influence of religion upon the State and of the State upon 
religion is being presented before our eyes as something that 
involves the position of the human being m his political rela- 
tionships. It is not merely a question of the Church confronting 
the State, demanding liberty from it or enjoying its protection 
or even moulding its character. The Church has a stake m the 
nature of the State because it has responsibility as guardian of 
the ultimate truth about human life And to-day it is largely 
in the sphere of politics that the Christian doctrine about man 
is called in question or smothered out of the way. 

The history of the modern world is largely the history of 
political states, at any rate m the minds of most who have 
received a modern education And the contemporary history 
of modern States raises poignantly in the minds of men the 
question whethei history has any meaning at all Already, when 
modern man, confident m his powcis to produce a steadily 
evolving civilization on a basis of prosperity, peace and democ- 
racy, found that the deliberately held hopes of an age were 
being defeated by forces they had not taken into account, the 
question had begun to arise What if this era of liberal indus- 
trialism with all its promise is, after all, but one more turn of 
the senseless cycle of history? On top of this doubt comes revo- 
lution after revolution m the political thought and life of nation 
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after nation. Gan the finger of God be discerned m all tin s, can 
man work foi any futiue state of society at all, and ll not, how 
can the doctrmc of Divine Providence be taught and believed 
with any conviction? So if this foundation liuth of God’s 
Providence in the woild is to be lelained or lediseovoied theie 
must be a Christian mleiprcUilion of the lustoiy of States as 
it is actually taking place. A ldigious theoiy of histoiy as we 
want it to be, evoiything against it being meiciy accounte'd as 
the devil’s work, will not do. 

But in more definite ways contemporary political lustoiy 
is setting before us a lcligious problem. The rise of totalitanan 
states and the condition of those which remain relatively demo- 
cratic and liberal are laising piofound questions for the Ghris- 
tian mind and conscience. The totalitarian State is one in 
which the total life of man is claimed by the State foi political 
ends. The consolidation of the State is the supieine good. 
Everything else, ichgion, s<ion<c, art, education, the family, 
is loquned to nmustei to the supreme value of the State’s 
existence Man is legal (led as existing for a political end; in 
that he finds his deepest significance and destiny In practice 
man becomes a function of the State, though m theoiy totali- 
tarian philosophies make the Statethe mstniment ol some moie 
elemental reality The Communist State is the weapon of the 
prolelaiiati class in whose vie tor y histoiy finds its fulfilment. 
The Fascist state is the exeuitive ol the national life in its 
natural, cultural and economic ai tivitns. In the' (fit man State 
of National Socialism the State' is the btisnu ns end of the meiving 
spirit of the Folk Mind With its liiMhtcuce on race, blood and 
soil, Nazi thought bases itse'lf upon the biological elements in 
social living . 1 

These, and other totalitarian expci rnientH, ai e in their logical 
development in conflict with the Christum Until about human 
life For the Christian man is a < laid e>f Cod, and theu lore the 
father and not the child of the State;. There* is that in his inmost 
being that derives its meaning from his i elation to God* who 
is behind all human and tempos al purpose's While' man has 
valid political aims under God, he can never re'gaid his total 

1 These considerations and their consequences for the* Church have 
been developed by the present writer in Chnslian Polity (Faber). 
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life or his final loyally as given unconditionally to the political 
authority. And, further, because of ‘the primacy of the spiri- 
tual 9 in the very being of man, the natural activities of his social 
life, intellectual, artistic, political, economic and personal, have 
their proper functions determined by the inclusive spuitual 
nature of man. To erect the political or any other human pur- 
pose into the supreme place of the spiritual is idolatry, and it is 
false to the true nature of the human being Man is moic than 
a citizen of an earthly state, for he is a pilgrim of eternity 
Therefore to include all his life as summed up in his citizenship 
is to do violence to man’s true nature. ‘Although formally con- 
sidered as part of the State , every act of his can be referred to the 
common good of the State, man, considered in the absolutely 
peculiar and incommunicable quality of his liberty and as ordered 
directly to God as to his eternal end , himself enjoying theicforc ilv* 
dignity of a whole (to a more eminent degree than the entire 
physical univcise, because God is much more intimately the 
end of a soul than of the whole umveise of bodies), under this 
formal aspect escapes inclusion m the political ordmaLon 51 

The existence of Churches is a real problem to Toialiianan 
States, for m fact they challenge the omnicompetent aulhonty 
of the civil power. The latter will allow religion on its own 
terms; the Church must be destroyed, cajoled or tamed Lo 
make it a convenient political influence. Lenin was logicallv 
in the right in seeing that if political ends were to be supicme 
religion must be wiped out. Concordats between the Roman 
Catholic Church and Fascist States have provided sti amed and 
uneasy settlements, while State protection for religion m Ger- 
many is offered with such demands for restriction of the ldi- 
gious activity of the Churches that a deep conflict lias ausen 
between State and Chuich Too often, however, Chuuhrs arc 
aroused by this challenge of totalitarian politics merely m ihc 
name of their own liberty of worship and life Religious leaders 
are missing a great opportunity by not insisting that this claim 
to an autonomous life for the Church is made not for its own 
sake, but in the name of man for whose true nature the Chuich 
is surety 

If this responsibility were realized by Christian men, ihere 

1 J Mantain, The Things that are not Ca?ar’s (Sheed & Ward), p 4 
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would not be the smug satisfaction in the countries where the 
totalitarian claim has not been so overtly made. There is a 
serious problem of religion and the Stale even wheie thcie is 
no open conflict, and wheie there is no semi-religious ‘myth* of 
the 'divine* class or nation 01 race. In Anglo-Saxon countries 
where liberal ideas still hold some sway, we have a situation in 
some ways the convcisc of that in the totalitauan Slates 
Totalitarian politics arc marked by a real political vitality; 
there is an enthusiasm that works foi a positive social end. 
However restrictive we may conceive that end to be, and how- 
ever men may be artificially suppressing some genuine impulses 
in its service, the totalitarian State to-day is cngendeiing a 
conviction that men may woik foi the future And this con- 
viction that man will find himself m wholehearted loyalty to the 
State is suppoited by a faith that in that service men aie 
working m line with the universal march of history. The class, 
the nation, the rare are each of them the bearer of historic 
destiny, [fine is a secular toligintis replica of the Christian 
faith m Divine Pi evidence. It does with a measure of success 
unite the xnnei and outer hie of man, healing, superficially at 
any rate, a conflict between them which had been growing 
more acute in the wot Id ofhbeial d< imxiacy. 

In the demoeiatu States there is little or no political en- 
thusiasm, No one fools that the State is the full embodiment of 
the people’s political consciousness. Leaders may still say ‘Well, 
we are the State’; but the life has gone out of the phi use. Men 
feel that the State is not something they have willed, but some- 
thing they are putting up with They are restive under Us 
encroachments but justify them for reasons of necessity. For the 
average Englishman the State is a big organization that does 
something to him Of what it does for him he is dimly aware, 
and he is ready in its defence on the grounds that the only 
alternative to me teased State-mmdedness is chaos and disin- 
tegration Has not Mr. Baldwin used winds that produced not 
the flicker of a liberal eyelid* Tn a Democracy we must expert 
the Government to interfere more and more m the lives of the 
people’? This tendency is accepted and justified because of an 
uneasy suspicion that, in the present world, society minus 
omnicompetent state equals chaos. The result is an inner con- 
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flict. While m the external life of society there is called for a 
growth of control, regulation, planning, and restriction to 
prevent disintegration, on the spiritual level there is uttered a 
cry for liberation and spontaneity which it seems impossible to 
answer without social danger There can be little hope of a 
fruitful alliance between religion and the State, if men’s 
loyalty to the latter is not much more than ‘holding on to 
nurse for fear of something worse 5 In such a case men will use 
leligion as a refuge, a mood m which to retreat away from a 
political atmosphere they feel to be not quite worthy of reli- 
gious seriousness or probity, but in which they have to act 
nevertheless. Or religion will be used to back up an induced 
political attitude that carries no real appeal in itself If both 
these results are avoided there is danger of continuing what 
has marked much recent history, namely, a conventional truce 
between religion and politics which is possible because there is 
no great enthusiasm for either. 

IV. CHURCH AND STATE IN THE PAST 

The relation of man to God and of man to the State are not 
therefore brought together to-day in any satisfactory way. 
Totalitarianism produces a certain political vitality and raises 
acute problems for the Church; the more liberal regimes have 
not this acute problem, but are in danger of evading it by 
inanition and a spurious separation of the religious and politi- 
cal spheres. Shall we have to choose between the State swal- 
lowing religion or annihilating it, with an open or suppressed 
conflict, on the one hand, or a demarcation of religion and 
politics so outiight that conflict is avoided because they never 
touch, on the other? There arc voices which virtually claim 
that this latter is the situation to be encouraged. That religion 
should be a purely private cult of peisonal piety is a view in 
which such opposing personalities as Mr. Stalin and Lord 
Hugh Cecil are at one. 

There is strong reason to be found in Christian history foi 
declining to evade the problem in either of these ways There 
are two authorities, the spiritual and the political, both of God, 
and neither may regard itself as the source of the other. There 
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is no danger to-day of the ecclesiastical power claiming to be 
the fountain-head of all law afloi the manna of Boniface VIII, 
or even Gregory V1L The task before us is to find the way to 
stimulating a fruitful alliance of Church and State which will 
avoid the opposite dangers of a merely political religion and a 
personal cult that has no public influence except to induce 
acquiescence in the civil spheic. Christian histoiy tells us that 
this task cannot be avoided, though the foim of the problem 
has changed from one period to another. 

In the period of the early Church when Chiistians were a 
minority body within the Empire with its totalitanan claims 
and demands for worship of the Emperor, the problem was for 
the faithful one of moral decision. A heroic choice had to be 
made when the Empire made a claim upon the Christian 
citizen that he was bound to regard as idolatrous. No State or 
cmpeior could be put in the place of the Living God. The re- 
fusal meant persecution and death. But even those who, like 
Saint Paul, had no reason to love the State for its behaviour 
and false demands, never doubted that civil government had 
divine sanction. 

From the time when Christianity became ollinally recog- 
nized and sponsored by Constantine the problem changed. 
It became one, not so much of moral decision, but rather of 
delineating the boundaries of the two spheres, religious and 
political. It was mainly a question ol haimomzmg two alle- 
giances within the human mind. As bishops in time became 
partly temporal rulers and kings churchmen with a sacred 
office, the Church was faced for many centuries with the prob- 
lem of how to keep clear the distinction between the spiritual 
and secular authorities and at the same lime to ensure that 
all human activities should be subjected to the lordship of 
Christ. When m the fifth century the Pope appealed to the 
Emperor Anastasius to help him m subduing certain r ebellions 
bishops, controversies naturally arose about how the distinc- 
tion between Church and State could be maintained while the 
civil authority was used ns a Christian power. PopeGelasiusdid 
not settle it, but rather opened it up for future ages to wrestle 
with, when he enunciated his famous formula thoie aie two 
powers which rule the world with princely authonty, the royal 
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and sacerdotal; each is supreme in its own sphere. But who is 
to define the boundary of these spheres? Struggles in Europe 
to-day show that this is an ever-present question In Geimany 
State and Church have strongly differing views about it 
But from the eighth century, when the Pope crowned 
Charlemagne m St. Peter’s, we find that the Church, to main- 
tain independence and to emancipate the spiritual pow cr fiom 
lay control, tended to claim supreme power over civil as well 
as spiritual affairs Hildebrand, afterwards Pope Giegory VII, 
could say to the Church: Tf you are able to bind 01 loose m 
Heaven, you are able on earth to take away 01 10 give to each 
according to his merits, empires, kingdoms, duchies, mar- 
quisates, counties and the possessions of all men ’ Not even 
the philosophic revindication of the doctrine of ilic two poweis 
by the authority of Saint Thomas Aquinas m the thn tcenih 
century could bring about a solution Already m his theory of 
the two societates perfect a, one of which is the autonomous Staic, 
there were the germs of a break-up of the unitaiy them} of 
one society with two arms respectively administering llit 
spnitual and temporal affairs of this one societv In Danic’s 
de Monarchta we have a further step m justification of the State 
as deriving its authority direct from God, and the cxliavagant 
claims of Pope Bomface VIII that all law reposed m his own 
breast were rudely shattered by his captivity m the hands of 
the French monarchy. The national State was on the scene 
The Reformation gave theological sanction for this snapping 
of the tension between religion and the State Luther by 
making religion so interior an act of faith that the civil rulci 
was given carte blanche ; Calvinism by attempting to make the 
world Christian and succeeding only in making Christianity 
worldly. And for Catholicism in the modem woi Id the Church 
could expect no more than an ‘indirect power' ov< r the seculai 
life of society, that is, no longer a direct authouty in civil 
affairs but only such influence as it can exert upon men’s lues 
and thoughts 

This might have resulted in a settlement of the problem if 
society had remained Christian in its deepest convictions. The 
Church might have been happy to be ‘rescued from the tur- 
moil of politics, and from the crudity of enforcing positive 
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laws’. But in fact the ‘indirect power 9 of the Church has be- 
come less and less of a reality It has led to the modem evasion 
that it is the Chuirh’s business to announce general principles 
and to what has been called ‘an overmastering Nation-State 
using and protecting a quiescent religion 9 . 1 

V. THE SECULARIZATION OK SOCIETY 

The separation of the spintual and seoulai sphei es winch is a 
mark of the modem world has led to serious pioblems for the 
Church, because along with it has proceeded a steady secular- 
ization of society itself. We have no longer to deal with the 
same men m two different aspects of their existence, but in- 
cieasingly with three sets of people altogethci who only ovci- 
lap on their edges. Thcie arc not merely Church and State 
confronting one another m pie-occupation with their respective 
limits and seeking to mflucnc e the minds ol thesaxnemen. There 
are three elements m the problem: Church, Stale ami p<‘oplc 
r rhe Church is not the people, but a minor it) body in an 
increasingly set ulanzed environment . 8 The people are not the 
State but a population bewildered as to its way ol life, accept- 
ing the State* and its encroachments as the only bulwark 
against drsmtegiation. The problem before the Church is 
whether it can make a successful bid for the soul of modern 
civilization which is also bung claimed by the xerulaiizing 
influence of the* modem State. 

Theseeulaiization of life began when the supernatural claim 
of God upon men ceased to have* a paramount uilluem e. When 
thought turned inwards, not as with Bernard, Augustine, and 
Pascal, to know the soul as a boundary between the 1 temporal 
and eternal, but to sec* the human being as complete m himself, 
man was put in the centre of the modern vision. Wire* e modern 
humanism had a religious complexion God was conceived as 
the immanent spirit backing up human endeavour. Religion 
became, m the minds of its friends, a power-house for invigor- 

1 David Matthew, O P„ in Chunk and Mate (Sliced & Waul) 

* The meaning and effects of secularization m the modern world 
and its political thought have been completely dealt with in the* works 
of Mi Christopher Dawson, (‘specially Religion and the Modern Stale . 
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atmg the world’s own efforts. The Christian tension between 
the supernatural and the natural was lost to the mass of men; 
sin, grace, repentance, the Kingdom of God reaching out 
from the Eternal Heavens and transforming the world by its 
very distinctiveness, became meaningless phrases. Man was 
the master of things and could make his own way; the King- 
dom of God became another name for the end of the way. This 
phase of confident humanism might be epitomized, by a per- 
version of a famous credo, as ‘There is no god but man and 
Allah is his prophet 9 

But just because man is not complete in himself, human life 
could not find satisfactory meaning in individualist humanism. 
One by one his secular activities were tried as the key to his 
existence. Reason, science, art, each have had their modern 
cult In practice, however, to seek the purpose of life in one of 
its fragments led to no confidence m mastering human destiny. 
With no overarching conception of life as a whole, which alone 
a supernatural interpretation can give, the secular life of man 
became something not to be fitted into an eternal purpose, but 
took the place of that puxpose itself One by one the several 
departments of life, claiming first autonomy, tried to assume 
directive power over life as a whole. So we have had a succes- 
sion of ghosts walking across the modern stage; the rational 
animal, the creator of beauty, the paragon of the biological 
process, the economic man and the political atom. Agnos- 
ticism as to the meaning of life gave place to one or other of 
these secular ‘myths 9 . The present phase represents, in much 
literature and thought, a reaction against the arid rationalism 
of the past two centuries, and is seeking interpretations in the 
biological sphere, in sex, in race, in the unconscious collec- 
tivity, and so on. 

Behind these consciously held secular interpretations the 
character of modern society has been chiefly moulded by the 
vast economic and technical changes of the past two centuries. 
Having been taught by the thinkers and writers the immensity 
of his poweis, modern man in the mass found himself more and 
more a cog in a vast machine. Having been promised his free- 
dom by release from the relics of feudal status, he discovered 
that this freedom meant in practice freedom to enter an eco- 
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noxnic contract he was not in a position to refuse. The com- 
ma cial era turned human relations over a widei area into 
those of buying and selling and bai gaining. Whatever privi- 
leges man had weie to be paid for in money, or woik, ot dis- 
comfort One by one the disappciu ance of the old rci Utilities 
was followed by the disappearance of conviction that in some 
things man was at home in the universe Industrial develop- 
ment tended to tieat the human being as a ‘hand’, and m its 
piesent phase it would have him behave primal lly as a sink 
in which to pour the products of technical efficiency m maehino- 
facture and agriculture In either case it is assumed that man 
exists for an economic purpose 

Secularism means the erection of a subsidiary secular goal 
into the place of the supreme purpose of human existence, and 
because it violates the true nature of man each phase of it gives 
rise to miction We aie no longer in a state of aiiogant and 
ruthless industrialism tiding successfully over the souls and 
bodies of men This very industrial civilization is shaken by 
contradictory aims within 1 1 sell I lent e the < ry for planning and 
control on a national and even a world s< ale But the conflicts 
spring from an inversion of the true orrkr of human activities. 
This is bound to happen in a secularized world The natural 
life of man, t ut away from dn action by supernatural truth and 
powei, does not mnain natural, it becomes disoidered. So in 
the tacit assumptions of recent social history lift* has been 
largely interpreted in terms of economic production, consump- 
tion as a means to keep industry going, and both production 
and consumption as processes for enabling money to he lent 
profitably. The most instrumental things have become the 
directors of social policy. In practice, democracies have come 
to be the convenient menials of plutocracy. And the sovereign 
government, whose aim in a natural social order would lx- that 
of defining the polic y of society as a whole, gives itself nunc and 
more to the administiative rescue of the collapsing organized 
activities of men. Not only industry but education, and now 
the last stronghold of personal relationship, the family, are in 
danger of becoming material for the State’s ambulance pur- 
poses. 

In the relatively liberal and democratic countries this ten- 
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dency is half-hearted, a regrettable necessity. In the totali- 
tarian States it has become a conscious and overmastering 
faith. And this faith meets to some extent the hungers left 
unsatisfied in the period of liberal democracy In place of 
scepticism and exploited loneliness it offers a dogma to live 
for and a conscious, social, organic purpose Man requires cer- 
tainty and solidarity, and, in whatever spurious ways, men 
find in Communism, in Fascism and m National Socialism a 
new response to their vital needs. They will prove to be dupes 
in that they have merely moved secularism on to more inclu- 
sive planes. But in contrast to the frustrated contract relation- 
ships of the commercialist and industrial era, they offer in 
theory at least a status in society and in the universe. They are 
efforts to impose a common aim which liberal democracy has 
been powerless to induce. This is no criticism of the idea of 
democracy itself, but it is of the basis upon which it has in fact 
been reared The toleration which was one of its vaunted privi- 
leges had been largely a renunciation of any final truth about 
human life 1 And totalitarian secularism, whether of class, 
nation, or race, is an inevitable heave of the modern soul in an 
attempt to recover from the agnostic and sceptical secularism 
of the liberal era. 

VI. RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

The problem of the relation of religion and the State in our 
own country is mainly this: how to recover what is the essen- 
tial truth m the liberal idea and at the same time to meet the 
need for solidarity, a sense of community and a conviction that 
it is worth working for the future. It is to find a way through 
the dilemma of either some totalitarian idolatry or a barren 
tiuce based upon religious and political inanition This is on 
the surface a political problem, but fundamentally it is re- 
ligious Not only because in fact totalitarianism, in order to 
become part of the consciousness of a people, has either to 
destroy religion, or to make it politically accommodating or 

1 The perversion of ‘Toleration* m modem society has been cogently 
dealt with by M B Reckitt in the chapter ‘Religion and Politics’ of 
Faith that Illuminates , edited by the present writer (Centenary Press ) 
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to develop a chthomc paganism. It is a religious problem be- 
cause, m tiuth, the failuic of liberal regimes has been due to 
religious weakness. There is a tiuth m libeiahsm wludi is so 
much a part of European civilization that it cannot be des- 
troyed without banishing the secret ol Christendom for good 
from human histoiy. The tiuth ol the libeial idea is that man 
cannot be confined to lus political relationships. lie is more 
than a buck m the social edifice. ‘The Christian Revolution* 
in the ancient world was an affirmation of this truth based 
upon the positive doctrine of man as a creature of God, with 
his life reaching out to an eternal woild and thcicby affecting 
his life in this. The truth came straight out of the Biblical 
tradition of man as a dependent yet icsponsible creature of 
God, dependent not only through the conditions of his tem- 
poral life, but dependent m a diiect lclationslup to God m 
the spiritual society of the Church, and this gave linn a rela- 
tive independence of the pattern into which the secular ouler 
was always anxious to squeeze him. The New Testament doc- 
trines of sonslup, sm, grace, redemption and the (Hunch were 
the ultimate foundations of this truth about man 

Modern libeial thought tried to preserve the truth without 
its foundations It affirmed the dignity of the human person, 
not in the name of something huger than his social relation- 
ships would warrant, but of something smaller. It claimed 
liberty for the individual man, not on the gtound that man is 
a creatine with one part ol his being in the eternal wot Id, but 
on the ground that as a political atom he has a right to exist 
in himself. Ilis relative independence of merely political pur- 
poses, which was proclaimed by Christianity as spt inging (torn 
man’s dependence upon God, was assert < <1 by liberal thought 
as merely abstract and negative independent e ol State de- 
mands. Instead of claiming liberties for the pursuit of positive 
social purposes directed by man’s spiritual relationships, it en- 
couraged demands for liboity f/mtlm or that onerrmt hmctit. 1 

In Christian histoiy the positive, religious doctrine of man’s 
relative freedom in the political order was justified plulo- 

1 The writer has dealt with this point in The ( Jhmtian Doctiine of 
Freedom in Relation to Political Totalitarianism’, Chmtitm Polity 
(Faber) 
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sophically in the doctrine of the Natural Law, to which appeal 
could always be made in resistance to any claim on the part 
of the Positive Law of a State to be absolute. In consequence of 
liberalism’s emancipation from the religious basis of freedom 
for positive ends, the modern world has earned, not a secular 
freedom, but a drift towards social disintegration that is send- 
ing men m self-protection into the arms of oppressive collec- 
tivisms 

Our task is therefore to recover, in the conditions of the 
present world, that positively religious conception of human 
life that will alone save us from the consequence of the assump- 
tion that the State is the source of community instead of an 
instrument of it. Without a recovery of the full expression of 
the Christian faith in the deliberate and unconscious attitudes 
of men, it is unlikely that civilization will emerge from the 
present situation, which is a fortuitous wrangle between pluto- 
cracy, pioletananism and dictatorship Man can only live in 
fruitful relationship with the State when there is diffused 
throughout the community a religious outlook that is at once 
centred in man’s spiritual and super-temporal nature, and 
also is formative of a natural social order m which the State 
is an important element without being all inclusive. It has 
been for want of an organic relation between man’s secular 
and spiritual life that the natural social functions of industry, 
commerce, education, family and legional politics have lost 
a sense of purpose. The one-dimensional State-and-citizen 
relationship emerges more and more as the only vital social 
bond This has been encouraged by the weaknesses in con- 
temporary religion There wc have, on the one hand, a faith 
m the supernatural roots and destiny of human life without 
any conviction that they constitute a call to order the natural 
functions of society in relation to them On the other hand, 
much religion of to-day has no roots in the supernatural 
Christian dispensation, but draws upon its moral resources to 
back up some form of secular idealism. So much that passes for 
Christian leadership gives the impression that its spokesmen 
account it fortunate that m some or many respects the Chris- 
tian truth is in agreement with convictions they have derived 
from some extraneous source. 
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A rccovciy of leligion that will so transform society that the 
pioblem of the State will naturally lincl its place depends 
therefore pre-eminently upon a light tela lion between the 
supernatural and the natural elements m human living. It 
was the generating tension between these upon whieh von 
Huge! was never tiled of insisting. 'That message came from 
the pen ol a philosopher It is necessaiy that it should be, as it 
has once been, pai t o 1 the leligious hie and outlook ofotdinazy 
men. The teaching mimstiy of the Chuich must woik lor that 
end. Here can be outlined but some of the conditions of it. 

VII THE STATE IN A RENEWED CHRISTENDOM 

The ‘primacy of the spiiitual* must be upheld, not as a 
retreat from the seculai tasks of life, but as a condition of 
handling them aught. Man has a pie-ommcut dignity as a 
child of (rod, in this aspet t of him that makes him more* than 
a child of nut uie lies also lus tiagedy, for it means that he has 
the power to be false to his natme. That is sm One* conse- 
quence is that when social living is cul away from dneetion 
imposed by awareness of supemaUual reality and fiom the 
chastening sense of sm, it does not temain meiely serular, but 
becomes pei vetted. And at vanous time's and conditions one 
or othei element in human life bee nines era ted into the' end 
of existence Chnstians will theiefore always be on the* watch 
for tendencies to idolntues ol one kind and anothei, and will 
not be swept off their feet into championing one because it is 
opposing anothei State idolatiy has come hugely as a tevnlt 
against, or collective foi, idolatiy of the individual m of the 
economic proem 01 of money, ‘The modern mind\ says Pio- 
fessor Gilson, ‘is quite suflic iently familiarized with the idea of 
individuality and personality We might well ask out selves 
whether their nnpoi tanee has not been somewhat exagger- 
ated— no doubt as a kind of reaction against the evils of mass 
production. Whenever the collective routes to be xegutded 
with a kind of religions awe, as if a suppression ol the' indi- 
vidual was all that was needed to attain the divine, the* indi- 
vidual and personal, m their turn, begin to lay claim to a kind 
of sanctity and me even put foiwaid as the' sole possible bases 
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of any genuine religion. Man seems to be incapable of facing 
an antinomy without worshipping the terms.’ 1 This is what has 
happened, because individualism turned out to be false, it is 
now assumed that some form of collectivist absolutism is 
divine A lcvived consciousness of man as both from beyond 
history and also as liable to sinful pretensions will alone save 
us from this to-and-fro movement and from idolatry of some 
element in the temporal order because it is m opposition to 
another that has been ‘found out’ A fully organic presentation 
of the Christian Faith should guard men from supposing that to 
value an institution like the State it is necessary to deny its 
need of redemption In history it was in just those phases of 
Christian thought where the State was accorded a positive 
divine warrant that its behaviour was most naturally con- 
sidered matter for judgment and criticism on the part of the 
Christian mind And where the tradition held sway that the 
world was beyond the pale of grace, religion being purely an 
interior act of faith, the tension between the supernatural and 
the natural was snapped and theological freehold was given to 
the secular authority to be as absolute as it pleased A revived 
faith, with its stimulating distinctiveness between grace and 
nature and the fruitful interaction between them, will alone 
enable men to distinguish between good government and the 
power-hunger that is always latent, if not expressed, m the 
sinful men who hold power. 

We cannot have a helpful relation between religion, the 
State and the community unless the social life of the community 
recovers some more natural order than it has at present. Under 
such conditions the State is bound to seek more inclusive claims 
and men to acquiesce m them, while religion is used as a street- 
refuge m order to provide a respite from the inhuman traffic it 
makes no effort to direct. 

A recall to religion will be a recall to the Christian doctrine 
of redemption m place of what has so laigely taken its place — 
a blessing upon the world’s self-improvement. Redemption 
means that man has, by laying hold m faith upon the regener- 
ating hand of God m Christ and His Church, been restored to 
his true nature Redemption is the presupposition of moral 
1 E Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy , p 189. 
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effort, not the result of it. Redemption has its influence upon 
society through the conscience and the mind of" the Clmstian 
community which has known the touch of grace. And that 
influence should be at wotk pi comely, too, in detecting whcie 
elements m the social oidei aie false to then tine and natural 
function. It will see that the State cannot be ti tie to its specific 
political function if society is disordcied m such .1 way that 
finan ci al considerations hold sway ovei the* economics <>1 pro- 
duction and use, if mdustiy seeks to constrain man into a con- 
venience for its own ends, if politics are the unconscious guar- 
dian of commercial interests, if art is piostituted as a weapon of 
efficiency. More positively, a icligion anchoied to the spiritual 
and extra-mundane essence of human life will in the workaday 
assumptions of men enable them to envisage the light Older in 
these things and to snuggle for its embodiment. It will help 
them to know that woik is foi pioduction, use and enjoyment, 
that these* aie foi the sake of life, that money is for their piopcr 
relationship 111 ac lion- all this because life on earth is for 
something beyond A natiual oidei lecputes a supctnnUnnl 
stay. 

The fundamental pioblcm of the influence of icligion and 
the State upon society is just this question how far society in 
its habitual attitude's is Chustian. If that question can lx- satis- 
factorily amweiecl m thought and in hie, the* pioblcm of 
Church and State* will he* seen to lie* secondary and find its 
own solution, f low fai a community is ( Uu istian is ddei mined 
not primarily by its attitude te> ‘icligion’ as such, or to the: 
questions that arise: when ‘Chiue'h and State*’ is dise usse'd: 
praye*r boeiks, sacramental doeti ine, t ilitnl questions or synotli- 
cal government. Nor is it safe: to assume that a nation’s mind is 
Christian because the* dcHlxTate atheist or materialist move- 
ments are not veiy strong. The questiem can only lx* answered 
in terms of the average prison's attitude 1 o the elemental 
things: work, happme'ss, bliss, pain, money, the* earth, food, 
production, buying and selling, use* and enj'oyment of things, 
love, sex, children, peace*, war, life and death, destiny and 
eternity. How far are these* things seen in the* two-world con- 
text of the Christian revelation 9 It is round these things that 
the natural social life springs up. The eontnbutivc place of 
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each m an organic social order depends upon a continual re- 
newal of mind m the light of God, Freedom and Immortality, 
for there is a tendency to idolatry m all things human when 
they cease to be touched by the hand of supernatural grace. 

Religion that will speak to men about the things m which 
they are concerned, with that illumination from its super- 
temporal source which s judgeth all things’, will be offering the 
word of deliverance to a generation baffled by its own secular 
problems. It is illumination and deliverance for which the 
modern soul is crying. Too often it is offered merely moral 
advice the supernatural ground of which is completely foreign 
to it. With the conditions of a natural and liberating social 
order, in which the collective life fosters what men have it in 
them to do, proclaimed by religion, the 'indirect power 9 of the 
Church over the State can again become a reality. Men will 
discover that religion holds the secret of harmonizing the inner 
and the outer life, the conflicts of which are so much a part of 
the spiritual struggles of our time And the State can become 
the expression of men’s genuine political consciousness. The 
tributes given recently to the person of the English monarch 
are a sign that men find m the institution of monarchy some- 
thing they can feel is their own, a peisonal relationship which 
has become almost impossible in the moie specific functions of 
modern government The hold which Englishmen insist on 
maintaining upon the kingship is an earnest of the respon- 
sibility which the people are craving to exercise. If it is to be 
more than a 'vicarious loyalty’, in distinction from what appears 
to be the irrelevant impcrsonalism and anonymity of the politi- 
cal machine, it may prove the rallying-point of an organic 
society with religion, State and people in a blessed and fruitful 
alliance. 
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THE IDEA OF A NATURAL ORDER 

★ 

I n the volume of essays entitled Pulped jot Christendom > 1 of 
which this is the second, the writcis attempt to depict a 
society which they believe it is historically possible to bring 
about and which can deserve the name of ‘Ghiistendom*. 
•This is not to conceive a society of men perfected by the 
supernatural power of divine grace That belongs to the seers 
of the Church who have recorded their vision of Heaven, 
from Saint John the Divine to the poet ol the Pttrndisa, ( >n the 
other hand, any society which can be called Christendom, will 
have a slicing nut leux ol people who are learning tlnough the 
ministry of saving giace what the Kingdom ol Cod means* 
They will know that the Kingdom is not a name lor a better 
emth and that it comes from beyond this wot Id. Dot theii 
expciience as < oust ions znembeis of the Kingdom now will give 
them an insight into the essential nature of man, which can 
serve as a cnterum lot judging the human validity of social 
activities and then oiganwution. 

The task attempted m these essays is to cltaw the outlines of 
a social order m winch the conscious leadership would be 
guided by an understanding of the essential nature 1 of the 
human being, the term ‘nature 1 being used here of what man 
is in the order of creatines. In tins task thcneioie we can count 
upon the support of all who believe that man has a real struc- 
ture and who, tlnough discernment of conseiem e or insight 
into the foices of liistoiy, have some convictions concerning 
the permanent needs of men tlnough all phases and periods. 
This volume theiofoie pi csupposcs the possibility oft ihristum 
and non-Christian co-operation m woiking for a society which 
shall reflect the essential nature of man bettei than that ol the 
recent period in the West, which has been marked by upheavals 
1 Faber and Faber, 1945. 
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of a uniquely quickened tempo and catastrophic dcstructuc- 
ness . 1 e The Christian*, writes T S. Eliot, ’can be satisfied with 
nothing less than a Christian organization of society — -which is 
not the same thing as a society consisting cxclusivelv of devout 
Christians. It would be a society m which the natural end of 
man — virtue and well-being m community — is acknow ledged 
for all, and the supernatural end — beatitude— for those who 
have eyes to see it .* 2 Note that acknowledgement of the two 
ends is the requirement, not the undcviating pursuit of them 
Such a society would not necessarily be less sinful m behavioui 
than any other, but it might well be one wlieie the sinful im- 
pulses of man were less totally crushing, where the exercise of 
good-will was not beset by so many intellectual Lonfusions, 
and where problems of social good and evil were moic m the 
sphere of the will than at present, when the complexity and 
unnaturalness of the structure baffles the conscience, the mind 
and action to an unnecessaiy degree 

There is a revived desire to-day to find out whether there is 
a norm of social ordering underlying all the special achieve- 
ments of an age, a people, or a cultuie, and v hat ns content 
is This concern is aroused by a suspicion that the pamculai 
contributions of civilization at each stage have always, and 
with especial devastation m recent times, been made at the 
expense of the common natural struciuic of human existence 
Men therefore want to know whethci ilieic aie some pci- 
manent elements of human morphology accoulmg to which 
they can try to build more securely the next phase of civilized 
life. Such a demand comes at the close of a period of unparal- 
leled confusion, dislocation, and violt ncc r I lus pcuod has been 
marked by an evolutionary or dialectic al lclauvism which 
assumed that all was m flux, including man s fundamental 
nature, and in its latest phase by a colossal aLtack m the name 
of historic destiny upon all general liuths about man Both the 
eviscerated liberal societies and the violent dictatonal ones 
represent conflicting movements of a phase m which it was 
virtually disbelieved that man is a real kind 

1 The theological and social groundwork of such co-opeiation has 
been worked out by J. Maritam in True Humanism 

2 The Idea of a Christian Society , p 34. 
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Lack of political and social ccitainty in the democratic 
communities and their drift towards omnicompetent State 
management involve them m a peculiar prcclu ament which 
raises the same question. While the genuine libota! philosophy 
had its roots in the acknowledgement of a genet al tiutli about 
man, this genet al tiuth has lost its hold upon oiu culture . 1 The 
reason is that the isolated ti uth of the pi tot lty < >f t he pei s< >n over 
the social process can only become effective when it is part of a 
whole series of relations that make up a natural order. 

Again, there is very considciable discussion about the possi- 
bility of a moie Christian pattern of society, among circles of 
believcis and unbelievers, who hold that the ethical content 
of our Western Civilization is still fundamentally Chiistian. 
But the confusions of that discussion, the emptiness of its 
advice, the pievalont conditional note c if only men acted 
Ghnstianly* instead of the authentic Clmstmn indicative ‘this 
is the true natuie and end ol man 1 as well as the open attack 
upon the ethics by the new social paganisms m ordei to heal 
the < left between morals and dogma all this establishes the 
truth that moial aims for society cannot lx* effective if they 
stand alone as objects of the social will, tturii aims trqiure 
support in metaphysical ceitamty 01 dogma, in emotional and 
eultuial bent hugely induced by the habits of a community, 
and in the organization of so< nil activities. 

r THE GOSPEL ANI) NATURAL ORDER 

The idea of a natural ordei is not peculiar to Christianity. 
It belongs, with or without the* name*, to all religion which has 
a social and ethical content, and to all social ethics whether 
religious or scculai. These all imply two realities: tlx* actual 
state of man, which is separated from or in conflict with his 
good, and the good of man, which is held to be the* fulfilment 
or recovery of Ins true nature The Christian Faith mtioduces 
a complication mto this picture, foi it assents that the power 
by which man depaits horn his essential nature cannot effect 
the recovery without the action of Divine C«i ace which is super- 

1 For a diagnosis of this loss sec The Religious Pmpcct by the present 
writer 
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natural. Giace is given from beyond his nature as an embodied 
spirit, and yet his fulfilment is not complete without it . 1 

The question has been sufficiently acute whether the tians- 
cendent truths of the Christian Gospel and the idea of a Natural 
Law which reflects man’s archetypal nature have anything to . 
do with one another, and there are not wanting theologians 
who hold that the doctrine of the Lex Naturae is foreign to the 
Gospel, if not in fact a kind of pagan apostasy fiom it. While it 
has to be said that the kind of truth about Man which the 
Gospel proclaims is of an entirely different kind from that en- 
shrined in any doctrine of the Natural Order, there are a 
number of historical facts which puma facie point to some in- 
evitable link between them. First of all, with Christianity there 
emerged immediately a problem of the relation of the Church 
to each existing histone community in which the Church 
ministered While Chnstiamty provided a unifying force be- 
tween societies with entirely diflcient roots, it did so by intro- 
ducing a tension of another kind, the tension between historic 
communities with their own paiticulai life and the Church 
as custodian of the universal, common elements in human exis- 
tence. That is why, at one stage, Chnstiamty, becoming a 
formative influence in society, welcomed and adopted the pagan 
ideas of a natural law that belonged to man as man— distinct 
from his status in a particular historic setting. So these two 
things: the supernatural mystery of the Church and the super- 
national law of justice, were two strata of the soil on which a 
new kind of unity was grown — a unity which overarched the 
bounds set by geographical, cultural, and occupational cir- 
cumstances. Then, the recent epoch of libeial and relativist 
humanism, which has deleted all supernatural reality from its 
convictions more thoroughly than any previous period, is also 
the one which first secularized and then dropped the whole idea 
of a natural order for man and has now bred an anti-liberal 
attack upon it Again, the totalitarian revolutions, which arc 
merely collective levolts of immanentist and relativist human- 
ism against individualist and functional embodiments of the 

1 This is the riddle which the Catholic Theology of man’s loss of 
integrity m the Fall, of the domra super addition and of sanctifying Grace, 
attempts to answer and, m the opinion of its critics, answers wrongly. 
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same thing, present a common front against the ethics and 
dogma of Christianity on the one hand, and against all ideas 
of a general truth about all men on the othet Finally, the veiy 
leligious libeialism which has cut the transcendent and re- 
demptive nolo out of Christian teaching and replaced it with 
an mmianentist moialism, has been equally negligent of the 
Catholic conception ol Natutal Law While it is only just to 
add that serious theological Protestantism 1 ejects the general 
Uuth of the Natural Law as a nval to Gospel Ghnstiamty, it 
must be added that it is in the Protestant ethos, where it has 
abandoned its authentic Refoimation Theology, that the drift 
towards a purely immanentist and relativist ethics has gone 
farthest. 

It should be noted, in addition, that in both the theological 
and legal fields, the conception of the Natural Law crops up 
as of a kind of elemental necessity after pcnods of disuse or dis- 
belief in it 1 

Aie these historical connections between Christianity and 
the idea of a Natuial Older meiely contingent 01 is there an 
inherent and derivative link between them? The Cosped is the 
Word of the transcendent Cod spoken in the flesh of Chnst to 
man in his actual setting m the woikl. It addresses lum iioxu 
beyond all that makes up that setting and speaks to all men 
from the one pmtieulai histoi u «il context m which Jesus Christ 
was himself set. The organized life of that particular historical 
setting as such rejected Hun, because he spoke to men in that 
setting, not through it, as Us representatives expected Him to. 
Nor would any other historic setting have received Him, for 
‘the world comprehends Him not 1 while it is always demanding 
that it shall ‘comprehend 9 1 Iim in some Justor ic order or other*. 
The Gospel speaks to each man that word of truth about him- 
self which is not given in and through and by his setting in 
nature, history and society. But the truth about himself is the 
truth about him m his setting, the truth that this one being 
who is related to the world process in time is m that very tela- 
tion also related to Eternity above and behind time. It is the 

3 Tn Theology, < f H Rommen, Die Eivige Wiederkeh des Natter mhts 
(Leipzig). In Jurisprudence, C G. Haines, The Revival of Natural 
Law Concepts (Haivard) 
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truth of his link, m the innermost centre of his being, with God 
— the link which is, which cannot be snapped, but which can 
be denied. When it is denied it does not cease to operate: but 
its cenlnfugal force is edged outwards on to some less central 
layer of man’s existence. Then man becomes ex-centric On 
the other hand, it only remains operative as tiuly central when 
it is known as held m being from God the supreme Spirit and 
submitted to Him. 

There are two layeis of man’s existence which are most easily 
mistaken for the spiritual centre itself, the one nearest and the one 
farthest from the centre — namely reason and vitality. In reason, 
which is the activity of the spirit m its first work of extroversion, 
man seeks by his own general ideas to transcend the deter- 
minism of his concrete setting, to express the fact that he is 
not completely involved m Nature and history and society . 1 
But when this attempt is made to find m reason the operative 
centre of human existence (so seductive an attempt because 
leason masters so much outside itself) man is m the sphere of 
general truths God, then, whether denied or acknowledged, 
makes Ills claim upon man, as Law. And God is the source of 
Law, of that aspect of existence handled by reason and capable 
of being apprehended in tcims of what is general and common 
to its parts He is its source as Cicator But this is not the Gos- 
pel. The Gospel is the news that this particular man, whether 
it is I or you or the other man, has his real innermost meaning 
in the personal love of God for him The Gospel is the particu- 
lar truth about each man, namely that his being is held in 
existence by the transcendent God . 2 

Reason and law deal with generalities and are thereby over- 
come by the Gospel, and may not be mistaken for it. Yet Law 
and Gospel have a certain alliance in face of the perpetual threat 
of vitalist, cosmic, or historic interpretations, m which man 
misprojects his spirit upon the material, vital, and temporal 

1 One instalment of this woik is human language itself, cf The 
Miraculous Birth of Language , by R A Wilson (Guild Books) 

2 Spuitual directors know what a hard but necessary step it is foi a 
Christian to give up compaung himself with others, for bettei or for 
worse, and to learn what he is and is called to be m terms of God’s 
word to him 
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01 deis . 1 All forms of naturalism and immancntism are in con- 
tradiction to the Gospel ofGiaceand to rationally apprehended 
law, both of which tell of man as standing somewhat outside 
and above the flux of events, the one by its declaration of the 
particularity of each man m God, the other by its general 
truths which ignore the put ticulaiity of each. The Gospel truth 
of the unique, uni epcatablc, individual meaning of each man 
has theicfoic its own univei salism, for cvciy man is a particular 
man. ( It is only fellowship with God which gives value to the 
individual , 9 writes Tioeltsch, fi and it is only in common fellow- 
ship with God, m a realm of supernatural values, that natural 
differences disappear . .In the last resort the idea of fellow- 
ship springs from the fact that those who are being purified 
for the sake of God meet in Him. . . . Thus out of an absolute 
individualism theic anscs a univei salism which is equally 
absolute 52 Upon this lests the intense community fooling of 
the eaily dumb. Nothing is more pathetic than the way 
preacheis try to establish the supernatural altruism of the 
Christian Fellowship by pieseuting the New Testament as a 
collectivist manifesto. It is pieasely the significance the be- 
liever finds m his relation to God, and no longer in terms of any 
concrete historical setting, that allows him to paiticipate m 
that setting with a status not given by it. lie participates m it 
therefore without making demands upon it, that is, so far as 
his faith is complete, with utter chanty. 

The Gospel theicfoic has its own umversahsm and rcquiics 
its own fellowship overlapping all other histone gtoupings of 
men. It diffcis fiom the generalities of natural law and is at 
war with it if the lattei presumes to define the central human 
fact of each man. But the Gospel upholds the validity of law, 
rationally conceived, on the plane oflaw; and upholds it above 

1 This is the last and supremo temptation, to escape fiom the prob- 
lem of individuality and of i cason- by unmmion in the cosmic flux. 
For a poetic account see the final page of G Flaubeil, La Tcntatton 
dc Saint Antoine , fc O bonheui f bonheui 1 j’ai vu naitre la vie, j*ai vu le 
mouvement commence! . Je voudrais . . clescendre jusqu’au fond de 
la matuMc— £trc la mati&e. 9 

a Social Teaching of the Christian Churches , ch. i, pp. 55 sqq. (Eng. 
translation, Allen and Unwin). 
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all when it is denied; when, for instance, there is any tendency 
to give man his significance simply as an item m the histone 
process, or to achieve his spiritual quietus by submerging him 
in the cosmic flux On the other hand, when rational idies 
ginirales are mistakenly taken as identifying the central human 
fact, then there appears, m contrast, a certain affinity between 
the concrete particularity of the Gospel truth and the variety 
of particular concrete existences thrown up by Nature and 
History Naturalism, and that form of it which makes history 
define and guide man, are therefore easily taken as being 
nearer the Gospel truth than the generalizations of reason and 
law and ethics, when these become dominant abstractions 
from concrete situations Hence the common false identifica- 
tion of Faith and Life, of Grace and Vitality, m periods when 
an arid or idealistic reason has failed to handle the real stub- 
born problems of humanity in the concrete. 

The Gospel truth about man is one of conciete personal 
particularity. The doctrine it sustains is therefore at once uni- 
versal and particular Where reason is held to be the key of 
existence we have a doctrine of idies ginirales , that is a doctrine 
exclusively universal; and where natural or histone doctrines 
hold sway, some limited part of the cosmic or historic process 
is held to be the key of existence, and we have a doctrine exclu- 
sively particular . 1 Accordingly, the Gospel truth affirms not 
only, as does rationalism m its own way, a universal treatment 
of man, but also, as do natural or historic views in their own 
way, a particular treatment of man. Nevertheless, when reason 
exalts the common truths it knows about man into a central 
constituent principle the Gospel is bound to dethrone the 
supremacy of reason, and to that end may well make cause 
with non-Christian forces which oppose idies ginirales m the 
name of concrete historical and natural process. And on the 
other hand, when historical or natural dogmas confuse their own 
notions of man’s concrete existence with the central spiritual 

1 If it takes the form of evolution, then it is the development of the 
modem West that is held to be the bearer of man’s fulfilment. In 
political forms it may be British political and cultural leadership or 
Nazi Gemetnschaft or American commercial progressivism. 
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concietcness winch Chnstianity upholds, the Gospel may well 
welcome and adopt the ideas of a natuial law belonging to man 
as man, distinct from his status m a pai ticulai setting. 

The Gospel gives, therefore, its own meaning to the genet al 
truth fiom which Clhustian thinkers detive theii ideas of an 
order ‘uatiual to man’. That meaning confionts both idealistic 
umveisal mlcipictations and pai tieulai sex ini ones These two 
aic m fact in pcipctual opposition m the cout sc of lumian his- 
tory, and this tug-of-wai points to a cential tiuth winch each 
of them distorts in its own way. 

II MAN A SPIRIT-CENTRED ORGANISM 

The centrality of the spirit in man has to be understood not 
as the existence of a central point or force surrounded by non- 
spiritual laycis, but as a penetrating operative icality which 
detoi mines the < haraetcr of human activity in all its layers No 
human activity is non-spmtual Man neither eats nor makes 
love ineicly as an animal. Nor of com sc are the political and 
economic, activities of Ins existence entirely non-spiritual Even 
his non-spmtual theories of existence ate self-disproved when 
applied to himself. 

The spu U-centi ed sti ucture ol man is the ground both ol the 
pioper place of each activity and of the misplacement of one 
or more of them. 'Hie centrality of the spirit in man has thus a 
dual and ambivalent four On the one hand, it is a fac t of his 
existence and belongs to him by neat ion; nil his doings me 
those of a being m whom the spiritual centie is involved with 
non-spiritual icality and peuncates it. In another sense the 
spirit— because it ?v spirit and not Nature- can deny its cen- 
trality and eject itself somewhere else- and the pm tieulai 
activity into which it is injected is treated as the* human ccw- 
ttum Recent events and a good deal of olden history provide the 
stoiy ofman’s spiritual fixation upon his political, his technical, 
01 his Hading activities, his class or his race. This is the socio- 
logical expression of cgo-ecntncity, which is ptecisely the 
opposite of the centrality of the spirit as the basic fact of human 
existence. The ego, which is the spirit becoming an object to 
itself, identifies itself with activities and relationships and falsi- 
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fies them. This is the i f/vx^os man of Saint Paul, le mot hatssable 
of Pascal. Christianity means the possibility of the removal of 
the ego from individuality. The soul, turned inside-in, now 
looks outward with love instead of curling m on itself The hu- 
man spirit recovers its centrality, its freedom, because it is open 
inwards to God J Man finds God speaking through him about 
his relationships and activities The centrality of the human 
spirit consists in its being the outpost on the world of the free, 
creative activity of God, it shares in a delegated sense m the 
transcendent quality of the Holy Spirit. And because the human 
spirit belongs by its nature to the transcendent .Divine being, 
when man violates m any level of his consciousness that essen- 
tial dependence upon (‘hanging from 3 * 5 ) God, then the human 
function on to which the spmt of man is projected is exalted 
into the place of God. Then the authority and proper ‘natural 5 
place of the other categories is threatened — and life is involved 
in a conflict of functional egoisms Periods of rationalism, for 
instance, where human life is supposed to be directed towards 
its fulfilment by icason only, are always reacted against by an 
uprush of emotional and romantic forces When the State claims 
what only God may claim, the proper place not only of politics, 
but of the arts and industries, is denied The natural order is 
violated 

So the centrality of the spirit in man has a sociological as well 
as a personal force In the personal life the true centiality can- 
not be recovered by the individual man through his own will- 
ing; he must lose his self m the Divine Action operating upon 
and thiough him, a process begun and carried through by the 
spiritual culture we call the practice of religion. So also, the cen- 
tiality of the spirit m its sociological force cannot be recovered 
by moral desire alone, but requires that this desire be sustained 
and that real will be formed out of it, by a social order that 
provides a habitat for the soul In other woids human living 
becomes ex-centric not only when the human spirit, in stark 
idolatry, deifies one of its powers, such as that of reason, poli- 

3 This is whal Kieikt gaard means by becoming subjective, ‘this 

individual 5 , and it is almost the opposite of what wc mean by subjec- 

tivism and individualism 
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tics, sex, or money; but also and equally when, however fine 
its intentions, it exciciscs any of these powers on a plane which 
docs not belong to it. 

The freedom of the Glu istian man, of the Pauline wv€u/xar tKo$ 
man, is won by lhal surrcndoi to Clod which life in Christ 
makes possible ti is the freedom in winch he is delivered from 
feeling mwaidly ci ashed by being involved in the social dis- 
01 dcr in which lie lives He acc cpts that as a fact of his existence 
and can then take up an attitude which is capable of changing 
the disorder in an objectively right way But he knows that 
shoit of the Kingdom of God that inner freedom is always 
being lost unless he uses its initial gifts to build up a culture 
of the soul by piayer and inwardness and discipline, and by 
identification with the drama of the icdcemmg agony and risen 
power of Christ. He knows that he obtained this freedom only 
because God knows that ho could do nothing to gain it— solely 
by virtue of His love wlueh asks for no quid pio quo 

So the Christian who knows what his salvation means, knows 
also when lie turns to the organized public life of man, that 
the natural order of human life, though in no sense commensurate 
with the freedom of the Christ mu man, is nevertheless some- 
thing necesssuy for the lilt* of all men. No< essary, not only be- 
cause it is a norm which would eoi i eet his life, but bet ause it is 
anoumcnnl reality which lugs at him all the time; he therefore 
suffers in the alienation because it is never a complete aliena- 
tion The Chi istian believer wants this conflict lessened. For 
one thing ho is himself in it; though his spiritual freedom pre- 
vents his being overwhelmed by it, he knows the crucial inner 
struggle of surrender that is the cost of holding on to this free- 
dom. But for a deeper reason he wants the conflict lessened for 
all men, and its meaning universally elucidated, namely in 
order that God’s will may be done by men fulfilling their 
natural perfection. 

A society which reflected in its culture something of a 
natural order would not ensure the natural perfection of man, 
but it would free his nurul fiom confusions and his will from 
frustrations which come fi om mistaking a conflict of social pur- 
poses for a defect in the nature of things or fox the effects of 
conscious human egoism. Where he failed, the failure would 
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be more directly moral . 1 No such society exists, but societies 
are comparable by the extent to which they approach a 
natural order, in all or some of their relationships, or depart 
from it. 

Man is never free from the ‘pondus 5 or tug of the natural 
order m his being, however conti adicted it is m his personal 
action and the false structure of his societies But the double 
fact that it holds him and that he also contradicts it, is evidence 
that his natural life is not a self-contained whole. It is a depen- 
dent relation to the transcendent, supernatural reality of God. 
Because of this he has the freedom to contravene his own nature 
by a denial of his dependence. This is only possible by the free- 
dom given in it by God Who is God not only by Nature but 
also by Grace. This cannot be expressed speculatively, but 
only by that mythological mode of Genesis which posits a 
relationship to God beyond that of the human nature created 
to the Creator, namely a relationship of responsible obedience 
and worship, and which states the Fall of Man as due to the 

1 Cf V Soloviev: ‘Mankind is composed of men, but it is not con- 
stituted by them, the fundamental social bonds do not depend on 
peisonal will — on the contrary, individual life is conditioned by them. 
That is why it is as impossible to make mankind better by dealing 
directly with pai titular persons as it is to cure an organic disease by 
treating each cell oi fibic separately. 

‘The unique Just Man, who was of himself and personally pcifect 
and needed no “reign of justice" in society, was one who was God before 
he became man In him was all righteousness and justice, but we can 
lay hold on his righteousness not as individuals but only collectively, 
with the whole unim ye 9 God , Man, and the Church (James Clarke, pp. 
172* 173). 

T S Eliot C A Christian education would pnmarily train people 
to be able to think m Christian categories, though it would not compel 
belief and would not impose the necessity for insincere profession of 
belief What the lulcis believed would be less important than the 
belief to which they would be obliged to confoim And a sceptical 
or indifferent statesman, working within a Christian frame, might be 
more effective than a devout Christian statesman obliged to conform 
to a secular fiame 9 The Idea of a Christian Society (Fabei & Fabei, p. 
28). 
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contiavention of this law of his existence ovei and above his 
cieatuichood as part of cicatcd Nature. 1 

On the otliei hand, though the contradiction violates it does 
not destioy the pull of his It ue nature. If lus existence only con- 
sisted in his Nat me, then the violation of lus Natuie would 
leave no room for the pull back which all the tune opeialcs 
upon him. 

The relation ol the Gospel to the idea of a NaUu al order can 
now be summarized. The Gospel is the ollei of the saving 
Grace of the transcendent God to man who cannot save him- 
self by any powei in his immanent life It establishes the trans- 
cendence of God who a cates, who is present to, and who loves 
the man who m the immanent Older toils for the good. It is be- 
cause God is Uanscendcnt as well as immanent that man can 
violate the conditions of his natuie by denying the dependence 
of his existence upon something ovet and above his Nature, 
namely God It is alst> because this dependent link continues 
to exist even when it is dinned that man oxpcric mes a pull back 
towauls it. Two laets of man’s natuial existence even in lus 
alienation, shows this pulling back updating upon him. One 
is his elaboration of moiahty and law to pi event human sin- 
fulness from destioymg human existence Positive law is at 
the same time the consequence oi man’s alienation lion* Ins 
true natuie and also an expression of its continued operative 
power , 1 1 lolls t ha t he is nevei met ely l he ci ea t in e < >f Na t ui e and 
Ilistoiy but is held by his link with the liansceiident reality. 

'The other fact is the action and tea< turn of man’s dominant 
ideas about himself, to winch this essay lias already refen eel, 
A culture? winch gives central plate to one activity or faculty 
of human life is displaced by one winch appeals to coiml it 
and to be move ‘natural’ to man. Mis ‘natui a 1 never allows him 
collectively to remain ‘ex-centric 1 but m time pulls it over to 
another ordei, though this revolutionary process m the im- 
manent order never finds equilibrium. Tn so far as a genet at ion 
is aware of the moving fences which are at work and the Irans- 

1 Throughout this essay I have tiicd to distinguish man’s natuie 
which transcends as well as includes his pint m the Natuial world 
fiom his Natuie, connoting just that pai ticipation, by using a small 
‘n* m the first case and a capital in the second, 
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cendent origin of what it is seeking, it can, at least, make for a 
relatively happiei and more stable culture. And when, because 
of human pretensions, this culture is, as it must be, superseded 
m its turn, the subsequent transition is far more likely to be 
positive and human than our lecent blind and destrueme 
cataclysms have been. 

The Natural Order of human life is therefore transcendent , in 
that it is essentially dependent upon God although He is w holly 
distinct fiom it, it is noumenal y in that its pattern is ne' ei a 
phenomenon to be obseived, but its true meaning can be 
apprehended only by human intelligence, it is eschatological , m 
that it reaches its fulfilment only m God’s final perfecting of 
Creation The natural order affects the phenomena of human 
cultures but is never embodied totally in any of them Men arc 
led to cynical opportunism or impotent relativism when this 
fact of the Natural Order is denied; they are led to utopian 
illusions and ideological tyrannies when it is assumed to be 
immanent in one set of social purposes and the group of men 
who put these purposes into practice. The Natural Ordei exists 
as a noim and an opeiative force m man as such 1 The con- 
scious task of any generation is to discover and to woik w itli it 
This necessarily takes the form of correcting the way*> m which 
it has been violated m the previous peiiod 

III. NATURAL ORDER AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

If wc look at the historical expressions of the Natural Law 
wc see them as foimulations or embodiments of custom, deed- 
ing with cci tain problems which arise out of fi equent Violations 
of it 2 Such violations aie due either to the peiennial elf( c ts of 

1 This existence of the Natuial Ordei as a ccnlnpt tal m oms 
to conespond to what Aquinas calls by the awkwaid wotd fi S\ uc J < n sit, 9 
which undcihcs conscience and the natuial icason It is noi .» facultv 
but a natuial habit ‘Syndciesis non cst polentia, sed habitus ro uirahs 9 
Summa I, boux, 12c cf H Rommen, op cit , *Das Natuirecht gd oil 
zum unsterblichcn Bcsitz des menschlichen Geistes 9 , p 224 

8 For the thcoiy of the Natural Law fzom Patustic times to bamt 
Thomas Aquinas, vide J Dalby, The Catholic Conception of the Lou of 
PI at me (S P C K ), an excellent summary m pamphlet foim 
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man’s sinfulness or to the particular distortions in the socio- 
logical culture of a period. In the Middle Ages, fot instance, 
the subjects dealt with wcie those m winch thoic weic widc- 
spiead disorders m piactKc, such as the lolalion o( mlership 
and law, the ethics ol buying and selling, monrylemhng, and 
so on 1 There was no complete sc heme of Nat nt al Law, and 
it would thciefote be misleading to suppose that where some 
aspect of human life passed unnu ntioned, there must neces- 
sarily have been chaos m it. On the contiaiy, the probability 
is that that part oflife was functioning faiily well, that it pre- 
sented straightforward practical difficulties only, and so did 
not raise theoretical questions Eveiy penod or culture has its 
own pattern of certainties and problems, and what seem cer- 
tain to one penod of culture may well define the pioblems of 
another. It is, howevei, the pioblems that provoke conscious 
and deliberate piovision of guidance. 

One assumption, so general m the past that it was never 
formally me hided m teaching about Natural Law, was that 
the family is the pi unary so< ial unit. In spite of its insistence 
upon the universal and panic ular natine ot the human spuit, 
the Christian tiadition lias taken the family as the cradle in 
which that spiritual nature begins its cultivation. Christian 
teaching thus builds upon the natural histoiy of the family as 
the mediating reality between man as part ol Nature and his- 
tory, and man as a responsible spiutual being, who therefrom 
enters into associations with other men, proceeds to transform 
the earth, and to establish his link with the gods. There is in 
the family a total personal relationship between its members, 
beginning with the union of the man and woman who (bund 
it. The child starts life with natural ties which are the relations 
of whole persons to one another From this environment he 
learns to enter into associations for common purposes with a 
numbei of other groups, and often with only one or two parts of 
his life; fot instance lus work, his play, citizenship, or culture. 
And in this total personal relationship of a natural community 
there is included in germ the main tasks with winch each young 
member will associate sectionnlly The family is more than a 
1 Similarly, dogmatic theology was developed m collection of 
actual heresies 
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biological-spiritual fact. It is, m the first place, a cultural 
nursery m which the young have transmitted to them some 
knowledge of how to live well m addition to the knowledge of 
how to provide for their physical existence To this end they 
remain within the parental sphere after they have reached the 
stage of being able to feed themselves And the family is, m 
the second place, a miniature government By the exercise of 
authority and by the limitation of individual will through the 
necessity to act with others in a bond that cannot be escaped, 
blended with the sense of security from outside threats, the 
sense of collective obligation is cultivated. And thirdly, the 
family is an economic structure. Making the best all-round 
use of what comes into the household is the art which gives the 
name to the science of economics. If economic behaviour is 
concerned with ‘the disposing of scarce means for given ends’ 
then it is m the family that the individual first sees the pioblem 
and learns to deal with it 

The truth that the family is the elemental, and therefoi c the 
normative, social unit, is the sociological expression of the fact 
that man finds his life more completely fulfilled m the sharing 
of a common total life with others, than in relations of associa- 
tion into which he must enter to pursue common tasks, for m 
these othcis are bound to him and he to them, for the sake of 
the task In relations of association, as such, the individual is 
bound to be ticated primarily as an agent for perfoimmg a 
function, and according to his contribution This is a neccssaiy 
part of man’s training, but if the family is maimed m the 
interests of any economic, political, or cultural good, the natural 
law is violated, for then the pattern of his relationships as a 
total person is made subservient to one of his specialized 
activities. 

Now, like all othei priorities m the natural order this pnonty 
of the family over other social relationships is a metaphysical 
or sociological, and not a moral priority. It expresses a more 
central and inclusive bond than the other relationships But 
man’s responsibility in relationships of association and contract 
may involve a greater moral achievement than m this bond of 
the family which is so close to Nature. And just because the 
family bond expresses in its limited field loyalties of persons in 
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then total life to one another, it has the danger of displacing the 
supernatural loyalty of man to Cod. So we have the New Testa- 
ment warnings that the following of Chust may be hindered 
by family ties more than by any othei inleiesl, and the renun- 
ciation of family loyalties m the call of religious vocations is 
the institutional witness to the Until that domestic loyalties are 
not final fox the Gluistian 'This is a good illustration of the 
pi maple, laid down cat her m this chaplet, that a psuticular 
layci of man’s social activity is only kept U uc to its proper place 
in the social order, when it is recognized that the loyalty for 
which it calls stands undei man’s super-temporal loyalty to 
God. 

There aie some other pnoritics which were taken for granted 
in earlier periods of Christendom and which now have to be 
brought undei a formulation of a natural order because they 
have been denied by modem civilization on a large scale. 
Only the most goneial ones can be indicated here. 

'Hie uiltmal side? of life, ns aits, knowledge and ceremonies 
--all that qualifies life and does not morel) preset ve it has a 
precedence over polities and economic activity Again, it is a 
metaphysical and not a physical 01 moial pioeedenoe Life; 
must be sustained by economic activity, it must be protected 
and co-ordinated by polities, before it tan bo clinched and 
adorned. These have a physical prionty ovei the cultural 
stratum* And, also, the practice of the aits which adorn life-, 
whether aesthetic, scientific, or spiritual, is in no sense morally 
higher than that of government, industry, 01 commerce Cul- 
tural activities have a metaphysical piioiuy in that in them the 
spirit of man operates most centrally from within outwards, 
less conditioned by the determinisms which of necessity belong 
to political and economic activities Cultui ul goods grow by the 
sharing of them, whereas politics is largely the* checking of 
power by powet and economics is concerned with the making 
and distribution of things and the comparison of effort put 
forward with the satisfactions gained. Cultural bonds are more 
essentially spiiitual and universal than political or economic 
ones. Therefore a society m which the cultural life has not a 
certain priority m this sense violates the natural order of man’s 
inner structure It can be violated in several ways* if provision 
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is not made for people to teach and carry on ihc religious, 
educational, aesthetic, and scientific aits, 1 1 any class is so 
exhausted m one of the more practical task** thai it has no 
opportunity, energy, or guidance foi cultuial pui suits, if the 
cultural domain is treated as an adjunct ioi political consoli- 
dation, as this sphere is m totalitarian societies, 01 if it is prus- 
tituted to keep the economic process going, as it largely is m 
the democracies. 

The political functions include gover nment, maintenance of 
military power, law, and the police, and the establishment of a 
balance of rights and duties. Politics represents the collective 
effort of the spirit of man to protect life fiom the threat which 
resides m the egoism of men and groups and to co-ordinate on 
the basis of certain common values the activities of organized 
society. In itself the political function is moie in\ol\ed m ihc 
determinisms of nature and history than the cultural, but it is 
nevertheless a form of spiritual mastery ovc i them It has there- 
fore its own moral responsibility This is not that oi foiming the 
ethical and cultural purposes foi men, but of enabling men 
with diverse non-political pui poses to live with that deg] ec of 
solidarity which a common citizenship requucs 

The economic activity is m itself the most tied to physical 
realities. By it men transform mateiial fiom ihe earth and 
move it about. In developed socielies economic activity is 
much more than spending effort upon mateiial r l he organiza- 
tion of production and distribution icprescnts a great impact 
of the human spirit upon the physical and human realities 
Because of this real but limited conti ol of material and 
processes by will and intelligence, the economic sphere is one 
where the natural order is to-day most \ lolcmly dciangcd This 
happens m two opposite ways’ when man's spiritual conti ol 
over economic life is m effect denied, <md when the limitations 
upon that control are similarly denied 

The first denial takes place when ical political aims aie 
given up or defeated by forms of economic behaviour which 
are not dictated by the physical and cnc. gy basis of economics 
For instance, one of the factors m our British faibnc to oppose 
aggression was the extent to which the needs of tiadc tvcie re- 
garded as paramount and mistaken foi real economic needs 
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Now, when policy assumes that economic satisfactions and 
economic bonds aie supreme in human ldations, it is often 
called to account by men themselves brushing aside rational 
economic calculations and stnving fot some political or cul- 
tural goal even at the c ost of c outlie t and wai And m moments 
of gloat human tension men seek out then cultuial compeeis 
m preference to political one's, and politic al ones in piefeienec 
to economic ones 

When the cultural and political amis of men aie not given 
their essential piiority over economic piu poses, m the organiza- 
tion and habitual attitudes of society, economic means and 
ends become icvcrscd. Now, for instance, employment is 
treated as an economic, and even as a political, aim; whereas it 
is a necessary expenditure of effort, vaiymg accoiding to the 
skill of the community m di awing energy direct from t he cai th, 
so as to supply the physic al basis of peiscmal, political, and cul- 
tural achievement. And when this treatment of employment 
as a goal is defended on the moial ground that we cannot have 
the awful spectacle* of the* unemployed, it only pioves that 
attempts to satisfy mom I requirements wit houl bothering about 
other aspects of the* nation] older, are bound to be ridiculous. 

On the other hand, man’s technical and organizational 
handling of the woi Id, winch is the woi k of the spn it, leads lum 
to sock unnatural domination of the limitations to which eco- 
nomic activity is subject. 'This provokes colossal conflicts of 
purposes within economic* life itself While* production and 
distribution arc* logically secondary to use* and enjoyment of 
things, historically we have in oiu modem world reached a 
position where the community is expected to cultivate needs 
to satisfy the productive and trading agents 1 need to be kept 
going. This diversion of means and ends is earned a stop far- 
ther when production is directed by the interests of exchange 
and both those by the dominant interests of the money-lending 
power. This all means that the* physical raison d'Strc of economic 
activity becomes subject to highly organized devices of ability 
in which spiritual control over things and men has become* a 
power in itself, used for gain ox other satisfactions, divorced 
from economic ends. 

The primary economic activity is rooted m the region where 
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its material is to be had This is the natural economic basis of 
the social and cultural life of that region. The activity of its 
members can overspill into economic relations with other 
communities But if it is more than an overflow that exchanges 
goods and services between societies relatively whole m their 
economic balance, theie comes about a disintegrating effect 
upon the community centres themselves Greater specializa- 
tion between regions into primary and secondary producers on 
the one hand, or close links between narrow, strong economic 
interests across real community-boundaries, like heavy indus- 
try, commerce, or finance, on the other, tend to destroy the 
proper hierarchy of social functions in each community. These 
tendencies also exacerbate international rivalry, m spite of the 
rationalized belief that they diminish it. World trade is an ex- 
pression of man’s will and intelligence over material limitations 
— that is the work of the human spirit — but when it proceeds 
to the point where other facts of his existence which require 
local giowth are despised or the attempt is made to stretch 
them to fit the economic interdependence, the break-up of 
community is imminent in every part concerned. Cultural excel- 
lence spreads abroad when it has been attained m one region; 
so very often does political achievement Economic lelations 
can only be mutually beneficial when they are of the same kind, 
spreading from healthy centres. This century has witnessed a 
colossal endeavour to cure economic dislocations within each 
region by seeking to extend economic relations over wider and 
wider areas. So our civilization presupposes more and more 
secondary and trading activity as the main economic function, 
with food producing and the building up of healthy regions 
as regrettable menial necessities. This is the result of neglecting 
both the proper obedience to the oigamc basis of community 
life and the fact that men will not work a society where the 
demands of their psychic, cultural, and political life are maimed 
for the sake of a delusive rational economic world scheme, even 
when they do not detect that it has become a vested interest 
overriding all cultural and political loyalties 
Where the natural order is seriously contravened m any set 
of relations the disorder infects all the others Particularly, each 
activity which is out of its proper place or disordered within, 
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tenth s to piey upon the .u tivity above it m the natural scale. 
Within the economic layer itself, the most instrumental partis 
money. When money homines the commodity of a vast busi- 
ness in lending .uul exchange, it < eases to be a ti ue distributive 
mechanism. In consequence tiade in goods and seiviees be- 
comes sn oudary to e\< lunging and lending money and to the 
business of n edit -rt eating institutions, then trade calls the tunc 
of the puuluetive enlcrpnsc of cominunitus, and the personal 
consumer becomes a doped and ‘pmpugunded’ agent for 
making production possible, whcieas the use and enjoyment 
which he wants of things should be the put pose of the whole 
economic process, 

The unnutuial order heio then draws polities away from 
its pi oper funetu m a ncl 1 1 becomes «i i cscue agency for economic 
collapse Mctnbeis of pailiamont are expected to ‘represent* 
this or that business intei cst, siu cess in economic entei prise is 
supposed to bon <|nalilieation foi inlet ship; and a new host of 
eon (tollers* oflit I*ds, and plnmtris < nines into being* This gives 
a furt hn shove to the tendency which makes foi the multiplica- 
tion of a< tivity ns an end to whi< h all economic purposes aie 
suboulinate, nnd the true end ol meeting natural human needs 
is absented. 

Inoidn to avoid thewoist effects of economic and political 
disintegration education and moial training are then called 
lot, ns annul to the bettei woi king ofthedboi dried thing, and 
the (Hum lies ev< n -in* expe< tec! to pt ovule a spiritual, ‘dyna- 
mic 1 social h.ulei ship, Ktliu atiou and morals lose then authen- 
tic loie; religion loses that supcrnatuial basis which has in the 
days of the (Shut eh\s power enabled it to speak with authority 
about the natural order, and it becomes meiely the medium of 
expression for the national soul in its tenestual moi al sti uggle. 

When the conception of a natural ordei is lost nothing has 
its proper autonomy, and this loss goes pan passu with loss of 
belief m supcrnatuial icnlity. It is only when men me ready 
for the continued task of remaking their older oflifc in the light 
of their loyalty to the divine reality which train* ends, while it 
provides the pivot of, the immanent older itself, that the true 
autonomy of each function is assuiod. Where there is no trans- 
cendent point of reference, tlicie is no datum for the natural 
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order in the immanent sphere; this becomes the field of an 
unguided scramble for power among the organized functions 
themselves To secure and uphold the secular autonomy of 
every valid human activity is therefore a task of theological 
and religious responsibility All merely anthropological dog- 
mas spring ‘from the analysis of situations which have already 
passed away 9 . 1 All secular interpretations are bound to be 
dated, though they may preserve the illusion of holding on to 
the permanent core of human reality, and all doctrines which 
assume inevitable tendencies of the human mind are general- 
ized mythologies derived from universalizing a limited histori- 
cal experience. Only a theological conception of a natural order 
can identify the central permanent data, for these inhere m the 
relation of the human spirit to the transcendent source of all 
existence. 


1 K Mannheim, Man and Society (Kegan Paul), p. 223. 
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V 


THE TRAGEDY 01-' WAR AND THE 
HOPE OE PEACE 
(1937) 

★ 

I 

I t is surprising and disticssmg that Christian thinkeis have 
made so little use of the specific Christian undcistanding of 
human nature in cxpi easing the Church's concern for the 
solution of the pioblem of wai 'This faihuc is twofold. First, 
Christians have been content to see wai ns a dneetly inoial 
problem, the consequence of the* const ions will of nations and 
peoples; they have been iinpiosscd with the teuible results of 
war, but t he-y have mU detected its tingic natme, the tragedy 
of its origin The modem war situation, it oin and including the 
Creat Wai, should liave taught us that wai m modem limes 
is the most blatant expression of the tiagie nature of man It 
appeals as the final icsult ol a number of forces in sot iety which 
operate in peace-time without any consciously aggressive in- 
tention. Indeed the at rival of the final icsult in conflict is 
resisted, postponed, leaied and planned against in most heroic 
fashion. We see that many of these forces are the desires of 
peoples for certain valid satisfactions. War comes as the last 
tiagie resent by which they definitely seek the fulfilment of 
satisfactions thc*y know no less teirible way of obtaining, as 
the emotional iolea.se of psychic and social tensions hi ought 
about by frustration or as the desperate hope of aveiting a 
thi cat to their cherished way of life. This tiagie nature of war 
is seem in the way men speak of it. The Chinch’s litanies in- 
clude it among evils from winch wc pi ay to be dohvcied; it is 
something men and nations me ‘drawn into’; it ‘breaks out’ 
and it is legal ded increasingly as a calamitous necessity rathci 
than a deliberate entei prise 
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The second reason why there is little distinctive Christian 
understanding of war is simply that there is little understand- 
ing of the specifically Christian gospel. Christians have based 
their peace efforts upon the assumption that war is within the 
sphere of conscious and moial ideals, whereas they should have 
known that war peisists to-day m defiance of very widespread 
desires for ‘no more war 5 . And Christians should have seen that 
this is the veiy kind of problem which the Christian Revelation 
has especially undei stood and met. The Christian message is 
not unique m its attitude to c the wicked woild 5 , but in its con- 
trast to 6 the good world 5 . The world does not need the Church 
to give it moral ideals, it has plenty of these and to spare. ‘The 
good world 5 needs the Faith, because its final tragic problem 
is not the poverty of its aims, but its inability to follow them. 
It needs redemption, not advice. The Church should know 
that it is fruitless to make moral appeals to men who are not 
in a position to respond Many a drunkard wants to be sober, 
and many a thief to be honest, but their problem is that they 
cannot do what they want. Theirs is the divided will described 
by Saint Paul ‘What I would not that I do 5 Advice to keep 
the moral law is futile until the person is healed and remte- 
giated. Then he can function as a responsible being T will 
run the way of thy commandments, when thou hast set my 
heart at liberty 5 The redemption of the whole man is the work 
of Chnst. But the need for redemption m man as such should 
have put orn Chnstian workcis for peace on to a much surer 
track than they have hitherto found. 

It might have been expected that they would have seen the 
tragic nature of the origin of war, and identified this problem 
as one which their knowledge of the nature of man as sinful 
and needing redemption could particularly illuminate The 
fact is that our modern religion has been almost entirely an 
imperative , telling men what they ought to do, whereas the 
Gospel is primarily an indicative, a word about what is • the 
nature of God, the world and man. It contains therefore the 
truth about the nature of the forces acting m and upon human 
nature, both m its personal life and social organization Its 
resources are tested most distinctively not in distinguishing 
between bad and good aims, but in detecting and overcoming 
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forces which defeat the good aims of men. Christian leadership 
in this matter of war has been deplorable because this essen- 
tially religions outlook has been ignored or confined to the 
purely personal spline. In public affaiis the voice of Chiistian 
■statesmanship has been ninety a pious commendation of the 
woitd’s ineffective morahsm It has spoken nobly and persist- 
ently in moial cxhoitation of peoples to tnist m and suppoit 
international legal machine! y for peace, blind to the fact that 
success of such international legal machinery presupposes the 
very conditions the absence of which is the possibility of war. 

At this Ume, after the colossal peace efforts of the inter-war 
years proved so fiail, it will be fatal if the Christian Church 
has no better word than desperate appeals to suppoit similar 
ones in the future or to suggest that Collective Security and 
international-mmdedncss aie the message of the Church on this 
matter. It is wicked and false to suggest that if these things 
fail, the pioblom of peace is hopeless m that we aie back in a 
condition ofintci national 1 apsu ity The Ghui eh has no business 
to be dismayed at the failutc of seculsu idealism. In fact it is 
its business to maintain and tevivify hope when the world's 
ideals collapse, A condition of this is that we as Christians shall 
have disentangled ourselves from the whole* diagnosis of the 
wai situation whic h is accepted by scculai idealism. 'The speci- 
fically Christ tan message can never be merely a better answer 
to the woild’s problem as stated in the world’s own way, how- 
ever noble the world’s inter pretors may be; still less can it be 
taking the world’s answer to its own ptobiem and trying to 
give it a kind of religions intensity. No message about the woild 
is truly Christian if it does not first of all restate the nature of 
the world’s pr oblem, for the Ghi istian Faith is primarily a doc- 
trine of the nature of what is actual: and here resides its radical 
conti ast to the world and its answei to the ineffective moxalism 
of the world. By means of the specific Chiistian understanding 
of the nature of man and the forces that operate within and 
upon him, it should be possible to arrive at a Christian under- 
standing of war and a real message of hope for its cure. But 
this must be clearly distinguished from the diagnoses of secular 
idealism, so that hope docs not disappear when these diagnoses 
are proved false by the course of events. 
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II. THE TRAGEDY OF WAR 

The modern war situation reveals by itself its tragic nature. 
It has been expiessed as ‘everybody’s fear of a war that nobody 
wants’ It is the problem of the disparity between the aims of 
men and their achievement; the very problem that the gospel 
of redemption is given to deal with Therefore no mere exhor- 
tation for intensifying or extending the good aims of men is of 
any real use. To advise people to be peace-minded or to be 
international-minded is as futile as recommending health to a 
sick man. The war problem is just that they have found no way 
of being these things effectively. Nor is it of much greater help 
reasoning publicly that war will not ultimately pay, and that 
the objectives men seek m it will be deceptive. One of the major 
factors in creating a dangerous war situation to-day is that 
peace doesn’t pay and its promises have been deceptive. 

It is not here pretended that there are no definitely evil 
forces behind war and that poor innocent humanity is being 
swept into something which has no relation to human nature. 
But it is contended that sinful human nature does not naturally 
tend to crystallize itself in warfare between nations, and that 
its effect is to be sought rather in its mduect influence upon 
the defeat of men’s deliberate objectives. There are certainly 
evil factors in man which thrive by war and which uncon- 
sciously support it, and no Christian peace effort may ignoie 
them. Christian hope means that having reckoned with the 
worst m man it is still possible to believe m a remedy, for man 
is not fundamentally malicious, only sinful. One of these 
definitely evil factors is the element of sadism or cruelty m all 
of us. It is part of man’s fallen nature, and its force glows 
directly m proportion as men are frustrated, torn and tor- 
mented by their normal circumstances. This aspect of original 
sm, manifest also in the success of books depicting cruelty, news- 
papers tecording crimes and so on, is a factor which in large 
measure makes war a possibility m spite of ideals, theories and 
goodwill. There is the unconscious rivalry between the genera- 
tions which exercises pressure upon the elderly to make the 
younger do a bit of suffering. The hidden rivalry of the sexes 
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plays its part, wai being *a costly device for residing to men 
their pride and sojf-iespect 5 — especially bcfoie women. These 
and some other elements in unredeemed human nature, while 
they unconsciously welcome it, do not themselves cause war. 

Wars arc caused by the puisuit of many valid satisfactions 
which ate unattainable m peace-time because the social struc- 
tuio and its imponderable elements have a ceitain contradic- 
tion m them, and most of the satisfaction sought is a relief from 
intolerable frustrations. Men are moved not so much by what they 
hope to get out of war , as by what they hope wat will get them out of. 
And these motives exist along with very genuine and serious 
desires for peace. That is the tragedy of war, and there is much 
guidance for dealing with it in the traditional Christian under- 
standing of human natuic, which has been so distressingly re- 
placed m Christian Icadeiship by a parade of moralizing inter- 
national politics. There is of course ample material now for 
laying clown the conditions of a just wiu as developed by 
Aquinas and the schoolmen and its modification by later 
theologians . 1 


m SPIRITUAL DIAGNOSIS 

But tlieie is a pnm ptoblcm upon which the Christian teach- 
ing can conlnbute much, namely the problem of preventing 
conditions arising m which wai appeals tiagieally as the losses 
of two evils In the first place, it can be hud down that peace 
is not an achievement into whi< h man may painfully evolve 
fiom a presumed natural state of warlikeness; cm the contiary 
it is part of the natural structure and essence of man’s nature 
which is destroyed by the disruptive lorces of sinful human 
living. The most penetrating secular anthropology and psycho- 
logy to-day confirm this. Peace is something man has m him but 
has destroyed. It is to be uncovered rather than manufactmed. 
It is essential to base all peace work upon this assumption, 
* implicit in all Christian theology, that sm is a fall and redemp- 
tion a iccoveiy. It is then necessary for the Church to under- 
take analogically a diagnostic understanding of the forces that 
1 Sec Epstein: The Catholic Tradition of the Law oj Natwe. F Strat- 
mann: The Church and War. Gigon* The Ethics of Peace and War. 
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disrupt peace, with the aid of her own doctrine of human 
nature. We have seen that war, and to-day more than ever, 
is an acute collective example of that ‘divided will 9 which 
Saint Paul and Saint Augustine describe m terms of the single 
person On this point too Abelard writes. ‘The fact is that this 
kind of will, existing with much internal regret, is not, if I may 
say so, will but a passive submission of the mind. It is so because 
the man wills one thing on account of another He puts up 
with this , because he really desires that 91 ‘The submission of the 
mind 9 to war is made not because it wants this, namely war, 
but because it wants that. That includes things like the prestige 
that claims loyalty from a nation’s own people, the unifying 
effect of a common aim, economic opportunities and so on. It 
matters not that these objectives are seldom or permanently 
obtained by war, nor does it matter that the reasons given to 
justify aggression are never genuine and aie always given m 
terms of cultural or moral purposes. The tragedy of war lies just 
m the belief of peoples that they can thereby obtain certain 
satisfactions or icliefs which are demed them under peace con- 
ditions, whether it be a decent livelihood, a sense of significance 
or the consciousness of doing something woith while. Modern 
wais aie the activities of whole populations, not of paid armies, 
and the moie recent they aie the more they show signs of being 
efforts to bicak out fiom a disintegrating or damping peace. 
Even m the days when war was a specialized activity theolo- 
gians recognized this tiagic nature of war Saint Augustine 
says that men seek war to improve a defective peace: ‘They 
that perturb the peace they live in, do it not for hate of it, but 
to show their power in alteration of it 9 {JDe Cwitate Dei • Bk. 
XIX, 12) Most frequently, however, men are not moved to 
war by clear objectives of what they want in the way of a better 
peace, but in irrational desires to break up or get away from 
a peace that is galling to them Aquinas, commenting on this 
book of Augustine, carried the argument of Christian insight 
still farther. He shows how, behind the break-up of concord 
which is stnfe, there lies a defective peace in which it is the 
conflicting purposes of the same men that lead to conflict be 

1 Ethics, ch in. McCullam’s translation, p. 21, 
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tween men, ‘Concord, propet ly speaking, is between one man 
and anothci m so far as the will of vai ious heai ts agtec together 
m consenting to the same thing. Now the heat t of one man may 
happen to tend to diveise things and this m two ways. First, 
in respect of the diveise appetitive poweis. thus the sensitive 
appetite tends sometimes to that whu lus opposed to the* rational 
appetite, arc ending to Gal v. 17. ‘The flesh lusteth against the 
spit it ’ Secondly, in so fat as one and (he same appetitive 
powei tends to diverse objects ol appetite, which it cannot ob- 
tain all at the same time; so that there must needs be a clash- 
ing of the movements of the appetite. Now the union of such 
movements is essential to peace, because man 9 s heart is not at 
peace so long as he has not what he wants, or if having what 
he wants, there still remains something for him to want, and 
which he cannot have at the same time 9 . (Summa TheoL II, u 
Q 29. al) Saint Thomas does not woik out the connection 
between the destruction of peace which is the conflict of pm - 
poses 111 the same men, and the dcshuction of contend which 
is slide between men But we have in tins whole treatment of 
Question 29, as well as m Book XIX of the de CwUatc I)ei 9 the 
foundation of any sei ious grappling with the tragedy of war 
The Cluistian contiibution to peace begins therefote, not 
with ethical exhoitation but with sphitual diagnosis, for the 
problem is that peoples aic not in a position to respond to 
moial appeals The causes of wai he much deeper than the 
will to wai 01 absc me of the will to pence. They lie to-day in 
the: conflicts within nations that press them into livalry in 
spite of the will to peace. And a fruitful peace policy consists 
in dealing fust with those conflicts that represent the crossed 
purposes of cat h people. As with persons so with nations, men 
always endeavour to solve an internal conflict by external 
means, changing their relations with other men and gtoups. 
The oilier s, however , do not allow themselves t o be used as con- 
veniences in this way And wai is just the attempt on the part 
of some peoples to make otheis do their will. So a Ghiistian 
message of peace will be based upon the understanding of 
man’s nature which Ghnstians should have learnt in their 
acknowledgement of the need for redemption of the individual. 
The powers of life, whether of a man or a people, need integra- 
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tion into a whole before either can approach the condition 
m which it can act as a moral personality. 

IV. THE ECONOMIC MIASMA 

Nationalism in the aggressive meamng of the term is not 
the cause of war, but the result of it This should be insisted 
upon in any Christian attack on the problem, for Christians 
need never be so foolish as to suppose that the criterion of war 
is bloodshed, or that the existence of national states is inherently 
a provocation to war, any more than the existence of separate 
persons is the cause of quarrels. 

So while the fact of sovereign states is m no way the cause of 
war, the fact of war makes the national unit also the belligerent 
unit This fact of national sovereignty in the social system itself, 
if it were suppressed in the international sphere, as it is with 
lelative success m the national one, would simply mean that 
Europe or the Empire or the World would now be the scene of 
an overt internal war instead of the present international 
uvalry Foi the reason that war is in the structuie of the society 
by which modern nations live, whether it breaks out as military 
conflict or not, the idea of collective security is not likely to be 
effective It could only be effective if war weie the accidental 
instead of the essential feature of nations 5 economic existence in 
the modem world So Collective Security too presupposes the 
solution of the war situation and cannot therefore be a remedy 
for it 

This argument is not to decry the conception of a law of 
nations; it is to urge that such a conception can only become 
practical when nations arc different kinds of entities than they 
now are It is the nature of the social life within the nations 
that determines their relations to one another We shall have 
to look more closely at the structuie of our social life. But first, 
be it remembered that the Church need not be speechless on 
the peace issue because the legal solution has broken down. She 
should not be dumbfounded or share the ‘humiliation of im- 
potence 5 of the world because of the failure of a coercive 
legalist machinery that no nation dare operate. It will be 
calamitous and faithless if the Church is reduced to accepting 
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as the sole object of its spiritual resources for peace that legal 
solution which the Christian gospel came specifically to trans- 
cend m the personal sphere. Tn that case the woid of the Ghmch 
will continue to be meioly a blessing of good but ineffective 
political ideas, whcicns the problem is that good politics ic- 
mam in the sphere of ideas and bad politics monopolize the 
field of at 1 Utilities What is wanted is divining the souiccs of 
power that can be put behind the good political ideas of the 
woild so that they become actual and effective. It the Church 
is to otlcr that divination out of that deeper knowledge of man 
than politics by itself can ever have, then the Chiistian word 
must be a word of deliverance where unhappily there has only 
been a word of exhortation. 

We have to discover just why there is war, especially at a 
time when there is a widespread and deliberate aversion to it. 
What makes people embark upon enterprises they do not fun- 
damentally want? What is the natuio of the miasma flowing 
fioin our common life that makes for this war that causes 
national life to be an nggiessive unit. Bishop Stubbs distin- 
guished between wars of modem Stales which ate wats for 
‘interests* and the fightings of medieval piuxcs which were 
wats for ‘tights’. And Beigson makes a similai distin< t ton when 
he speaks of ‘gurnet auidmlaks * and esseni<ellc\' ‘Do ces 

denuctes sont les games d’aujourd’hui On cheiehe do moins 
cn moins «\ conquorii pour conqu&it On ne se bat plus par 
amoui-ptopro blcsse, pom le prestige, pour la gloire, On se bat 
pout n’elio pas aflame, dit-oiv on r^ahtie pout se mninlcnir 
k mi certain niveau de vie au-dessous duquel on noit qu’il ne 
vaudrait plus la peine do vivre/ 1 

Bergson is i ight in seeing economic war as the root of modem 
nationalist wars, but thote is a suggestion in his words that 
economic motives are conscious, that peoples go to war in pur- 
suit of deliberate economic, objective. This is only paitly true. 
Much mote important is the ntalion.il utge to Inoak through 
frustrations that are imposed by the economic failures of peace. 
Karl Jung the eminent psychologist wrote* ‘Ftom this catas- 
trophe (the Great War), humanity may possibly diaw the con- 
clusion that only one side of fate can be mastered by rational 

1 Les Deux Sources de la Morale el de la Religion , chapitie iv, p. 309 
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intentions.’ In other woids, war is a largely unconscious effort 
to get away from something, rather than to get something, but 
like all unconscious processes it has a logic of its own and we 
find that war does give people the kind of lelief that any break 
out often gives. ‘Now I feel better , 9 said Bismarck when he had 
smashed a piecious vase in the royal palace. Modern wars are 
economic wais, not m the sense that they begin with conscious 
economic objectives, but in that peoples are driven by physical, 
cultural and psychic disturbance in an unnatural economic era 
to certain courses which are partly an internal relief and partly 
a provocation to other peoples. ‘La derniere guerre 9 , sum- 
marises Bergson, ‘avec celle qu’on entrevoit pour Favour si 
par malheur nous devons avoir encore des guerres, est liee au 
caractere mdustriel de notre civilisation . 9 Bergson cannot be 
accused of a materialist interpretation of human facts, nor 
does the elucidation of war m terms of economic rivalry imply 
it. For one thing, it is not to say that man is universally moved 
by economic motives Rather it is that this civilization being 
particularly one of economic complexity is moie determined 
by economic considerations. And these draw attention to them- 
selves m exact proportion as the economic basis of society works 
badly, very much as a dyspeptic sees life in tei ms of the stomach. 
And further, to stress the economic basis of modern war is not 
a materialistic interpretation, because the economic deadlock 
rests as much upon a perverted idealism and moralism as upon 
its physical elements. But even if the material factors were the 
weightiest, Christians could sooner come to an understanding 
with Marxism and its materialist interpretations than with 
rational idealism that sees men’s actions m terms of theories, 
ideas, conscious aims and calculations. Men are not, as is often 
said, ‘incurably romantic 9 . They are, as Christians should 
know, ‘incurably self-deceptive’ except when grace has touched 
them. And they will always be giving romantic reasons for 
conduct that springs from irrational, lowly, interested and even 
sordid motives. 

It is something in our modern industrial and commercial 
civilization that makes wars for ‘interests’, or ‘guerres essen- 
tielles 9 , in place of wars for ‘rights’ or ‘guerres accidentelles’. 
These latter were the efforts of fairly self-reliant peoples who 
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wanted a bit more, cither of Ueasurc, tcuitoiy, men, gloiy, 
prestige, something to look aftei, enteipiise, advent ui e, and 
so on. r rhe modern wais foi ‘interests 9 sue the efforts of peoples 
who uudet circumstances of economic structure, cannot exist 
at all or at the level they have come to expect, except at the 
expense of othei peoples, or except by the 1 chefs Itagually 
provided by wai in the form of employment, activity, exalta- 
tion, social solidarity, and so foith War amves when the two 
necessities reach a ceitam point of intensity together, namely, 
the pursuit of advantage over others and a break out from 
social frustration due largely to economic contradictions at 
home. 

The key to the tragic situation of a period marked by great 
peace activities and glaring preparation for war must he m 
the aggressive nature of a human activity which is mistakenly 
regai (led as pacific It is not difficult to see that the insistent 
competition to sell without a con osponding competition to 
buy is at the toot of an economic rivalry m winch not only do 
some oven each others but succeed only by making others fail 
It is not merely increased piospenty but survival that is at 
issue. It is a grim struggle for one of the conditions of liveli- 
hood. It is not foi goods, except to a minor extent It is for 
employment as a condition of income The roots of this rivalry 
are within each nation, but it manages to dodge the wotst 
effects by woiking lot the foieigner But an outside world 
ready to take goods to a greater extent than it sells, eventually 
develops the same need to export its unemployment problem. 
The world has lecently been the lurid ol a sn amble to export 
as much and to impoit as little as possible. In pie-mclustnal 
days men fought to get something it was easier to take than 
to make; now they fight because it is easier to make than to 
take For society gives them income for the amount of their 
employment or trouble Each seeks to give goods and to take 
work Jrom the others. Milk poured down the dram at home, 
machinery exported on credit or on investment that is lost, 
shells bursting on a foicign soil, arc all processes of an economic 
insanity that seeks maximum employment with minimum ic- 
turn And it is the most tragic aspect of modern war that it 
fulfils most perfectly the first condition requued to brace up 
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the mdustnal system of to-day, namely a rapid destruction of 
the results of production It has been cruelly and truly said. 
‘Only m that bloody maiket are there no tariff barriers, but 
only prompt payment in kind Once a modern economy 
attains its logical end m this supreme sabotage, things appear 
to go better, prisons arc emptied, suicides dimmish, unemploy- 
ment vanishes and everyone is, if not happy, at least interested 
or excited .’ 1 

These aie of couise not deliberate results They follow logi- 
cally from a condition of modern society which makes income 
depend upon employment and employment upon export On 
this second relation, Mr. Keynes writes: 

‘War has several causes Dictators and others such, to whom 
war offers, in expectation at least, a pleasurable excitement, 
find it easy to woik on the natural bellicosity of their peoples. 
But, over and above this, facilitating their task of fanmng the 
popular flame, are the economic causes of war, namely the 
pressuie of population and the competitive struggle for mar- 
kets. It is the second factor, which probably played a predomi- 
nant part m the nineteenth century, and might again, that is 
geimanc to this discussion. 

‘I have pointed out m the preceding chapter that, under the 
system of domestic laissez-faire and an international gold stan- 
dard such as was orthodox m the latter half of the nineteenth 
ccntuiy, there was no means open to a government whereby to 
mitigate economic distress at home except through the com- 
petitive struggle for markets. For all measures helpful to a 
state of chronic or intermittent under-employment were ruled 
out, except measures to impiove the balance of trade on income 
account. 

‘This, whilst economists were accustomed to applaud the 
prevailing international system as furnishing the fruits of the 
intei national division of labour and harmonizing at the same 
time the interests of different nations, there lay concealed a less 
benign influence; and those statesmen were moved by common 
sense and a correct apprehension of the true course of events, 
who believed that if a rich, old country were to neglect the 
struggle for markets, its prosperity would droop and fail But 

1 The Politics of Peace > by Gens. New English Weekly, 23rd April 1936 
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if nations can learn to provide themselves with full employ- 
ment by then domestic policy (and, we must add if they can 
also attain equilibrium m the tiend of their population), there 
need be no important economic forces calculated to set the 
interest of one counliy against that of its neighbours Thae 
would still be loom foi the international division oflaboui and 
for international lending m appropiiatc conditions. But there 
would be no longei a pressing motive why one country need 
force its wares on another or repulse the offerings of its neigh- 
bour, not because this was necessary to enable it to pay for 
what it wished to purchase, but with the express object of up- 
setting the equilibrium of payments so as to develop a balance 
of trade in its own favour. International trade would cease to 
be what it is, namely a desperate expedient to maintain em- 
ployment at home by forcing sales on foreign maikets and 
restiictmg purchases, which, if successful, will merely shift 
the problem of unemployment to the neighbour which is 
worsted in the struggle, but a willing and unimpeded exchange 
of goods and seivices in conditions of mutual advantage 91 
This apt quotation puts it cleaily that a modern industrial 
community still icquiics, m older to earn the means of living, 
a volume of employment gieatei Ilian the volume of employ- 
men! jequned m pioducmg the things it lives on. A balance of 
tiadc means that the nation who has it, woiks foi the fomgnei 
more than the foreigner works for it. In othex words, nations 
fight foi each other’s woik, not for their goods, because the 
income, ol their populations depends upon their activity, not 
upon the goods available. And as scientific technique makes 
labour much more productive while the population is unable 
to buy all its own pt eduction, the foreigner is more insistently 
expected to take it. Under such conditions every economy must 
be an expanding economy. When this expansion is compul- 
sorily effected, that is war. But the essence of the matter is 
simply that if a cm tain number of people arc unable to buy 
the buns made m existing Lind, mills, ovens, except on condi- 
tion that they earn mote money by building more ovens, then 
the point arrives when a nation can only purchase its produc- 
tion plus the imports exchanged for part of it, if it exports more 
1 The General Theory of Employment , Interest and Money (Macmillan), 
p. 3** 1 10/} 
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ovens than are the equivalent of its imports The reason why 
reciprocal interchange of goods and services between nations 
is impossible to-day is that no nation is financially self-depen- 
dent, that is, able to distribute its goods by the incomes earned 
m producing them. Moie work is a condition of more income; 
therefore the foxeigner is requested to provide it with more 
work than it gives. The character of industrial economy is the 
chronic provocation to war just because that economy has 
never squarely faced the fact that scientific technique makes it 
necessary to adapt income not to activity, but to goods. The 
familiar situation of ‘poverty in plenty* is the same problem as 
that of a world preparing for a war nobody wants. Mal- 
nutrition, deprivation, restriction at home while goods are 
being thrown away, is the internal side of the same pioblem as 
forcing goods on the foreigner and taking his reluctantly. Re- 
stuction on international trade like tariffs, preferences, and 
quotas are not the cause of the problem, but political efforts of 
a nation to keep the problem out of its own borders. 

An examination of the demand for colonies and the pressure 
for tcrntoiial expansion shows that this is the root problem. 
With the possible exceptions of Japan and Italy no country is 
overpopulated m the sense of having more people than it can 
support at the standard of living it wants. But even where there 
is a i eal problem of density it is because emigration is restricted. 
Emigration is difficult because the lands to which men might 
emigrate have the same problem of economic expansion. A 
former high commissioner said- ‘Australia’s capacity to absorb 
settlers is in direct proportion to her ability to find foreign 
matkets for hei products.’ Every emigrant becomes a com- 
petitor with his home country in the world scramble to sell 
more than to buy. But in the case of most countries the prob- 
lem is more duect. Before her rearmament, Germany had 
more people than she could employ. Employment, not sub- 
sistence, is the rcquiicment For Germany, territorial expan- 
sion was a vciy hopeful way of solving its ‘unemployment 
overpopulation problem*. 

It has now been established that those countries who cannot 
get the raw material they require are unable to do so, not 
because they have not colonies but because they cannot pay 
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for the material 1 * * Access to new territory would not help, unless 
it became a controlled and piolected aiea. A countty cannot 
pay for its deshed lmpoi ts because the others have tiade bar- 
riers, and she could only pay loi them in her own acquired 
tenitory, if she weie putting up barnens hci&clfthtic ‘It is not 
emigration, it is not dtflk ulties about taw niateiinls, it is ically 
a difficulty about maikets wlueh makes populations surplus 
populations There is no such thing as a mu plus population 
anywhere m the world, except one that is relative to and caused 
by the existing commercial and economic order 9 (Sii Arthur 
Salter ) 

It is the absence of an economic mechanism for reciprocal 
trade m goods and services that prevents satisfaction of the 
claims of dissatisfied nations. Reciprocal trade implies that 
each nation can buy its own consumable pioduction, and 
thciefore distribute to its own people that pan it keeps plus 
the equivalent fiom abioad of that part it exports What makes 
this impossible is the same cause 1 that impels organized destruc- 
tion ol foods! nils and goods, governments not only encourag- 
ing such measures but penalizing those' who pi oduce too much. 
It is insufficient home' income; income 4 is insufficient because it 
is tied to employment. Under sue h c onchlions people will fight 
foi moio of the 4 woik that gives them papet claims on goods, 
while goods ate being point'd down the' sink The fast con- 
dition of lemoving the tension which puts national interests in 
conflict with one another is a recognition that employment 
shall no longer be tied to expoi t not matched by imports that 
is just waste of effort. Some tendencies in reversing this vicious 
assumption undet the idea of economic self-dependence aie 
cleaily in the right direction, and m that sense ‘economic 
nationalism* is a force for peace while much economic intei- 
nationahsm is a piovocation to war. But this c ondition cannot 
be pioperly fulfilled until income is dissociated fiom employ- 
ment, and made to reflect a nation’s pioduction instead of its 
effort. International politics could then become tine questions 

1 Eg, m The Demand fot Colonies , League ol Nations Union, fid 

Sir Aithui Saltci . Peace and the Colonial Piohlem , Raw Matenah and 

Colonies . The Royal Institute of Intel national Allans 
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of the relationship between states instead of rationalized im- 
pulses to escape from internal economic dilemmas 

V. THE FAILURE OF PEACE 

Christians have the responsibility of recognizing concrete 
factois m human politics. The Christian icligion is historical 
attaching significance to concrete events, and not exclusively 
to ideals and theories God moves m the world through his- 
torical happenings as well as thiough the aims and thoughts 
of men. This divine action in history has the nature of judg- 
ment. This is often a condemning judgment, as when one evil 
is chastised by another m the form of an inevitable consequence 
or reaction To recognize this is the basis of Christian hope as 
distinct from facile optimism From their readiness to face the 
worst m man and nevertheless to maintain hope, Christians 
should be ready to detect, behind apparent national and racial 
ideas and myths, foices of a veiy commonplace, self-intei ested 
and often sordid nature And especially should a Christian 
undei standing of man and the tricks of his soul lead to a dis- 
cernment of the self-deception which lurks m the habits of 
political, economic and national movements disguising them- 
selves m the ‘ impondcrabiha 5 of national honour, historic mis- 
sions, honest finance and so on. 

Failuic to use this discernment has led Christians to be no 
wisei than the world in taking at their face value the deliber- 
ately cxpiessed attitudes of peoples to one anothei. In conse- 
quence they have attempted to encourage the cure of a 
‘nationalist 5 mythology, by an ‘internationalism 5 which is no 
less a mythology. The teim ‘Internationalism 5 has become a 
modern ‘Abracadabra 5 , like the term ‘Evolution 5 thiity years 
ago which came to the lips of a man when he had reached the 
limits of his intelligence on any subject ‘This is an international 
problem 5 means too often ‘I don’t understand it, and anyway 
we can’t do anything about it here 5 A problem that no one 
can begin to solve until everybody else does the same is truly a 
‘hopeless 5 problem It is necessary to distinguish two entirely 
different kinds of ‘international 5 problem. The first kind is 
common, universal, existing m many places It sets the parties 
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at loggerheads with one another like six men each with a 
stomach-ache becoming imtable with theotlieisfoi not making 
his life easier The second kind is collective in the sense of its 
lying m the deliberate attitude of gioups and nations lo one 
anolhci. The fust is common in its origin and collective m its 
results, the second is collective in its ongin and A equently com- 
mon in its icsults. The actual woild pioblem to-day is of the 
first kind, and all efforts to solve it on the assumption that it is 
of the second is to make a mythology of internationalism. To 
see it as a common problem, rather than as an international 
one, is the one truly hopeful attitude, for it means that a solu- 
tion can begin ‘somewheie 5 

We have now to see that the war problem is not, as it were, 
an added difficulty superimposed on top of the social and eco- 
nomic pioblems of the nations, and is certainly not the cause of 
thorn On the contrary it is created by the unconscious attempt 
of peoples to escape ftotn the failures of peace. 'Those failuxcs 
arc not, as m the past, nnpei fee nous, which nations might hope 
to remedy by acquisition They aie conti adictions and di- 
lemmas inheient in the social clisoidet of modem society, and 
this disorder is closely 1 elated to the se< ulaiization of modem 
life. Owing to the nnnnatinalness of social living in a secu- 
larized era, wai has become no longer an enteipnse, but an 
urge to fulfil valid satisfactions that peace conditions do not 
fulfil. These satisfactions may be giouped undei three head- 
ings. 

i , 7 he Economic Ecu tots desciibed a hove m e not the only ones, 
but they are the most aggravating in an epoc h which inteiprcts 
all piogress in economic terms. There is no need to pxetend 
that all wats are economic in their origin Hut the present 
international deadlock is one in which the economic malady 
of secularist civilization is arousing psychic piedispositions to 
war, and arousing them in opposition to very deliberate de- 
sires for peat e. It has been shown that nations cannot exchange 
reciprocally because they now cannot distribute fully intern- 
ally. This internal inability is due to a disorclci in the relations 
of money, woxk, production and consumption, a disorder which 
could be traced to the development of 01 ganized activities in 
a secularized society with no embodied conception of the pur- 
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pose of life. Here it must suffice to indicate some more general 
features of this disorder which pushes towards war. 

It is an amazing fact, which ought to have raised profound 
questionings, that nations achieve a prosperity unknown in 
peace-time when preparing munitions of war that do not enter 
into the commercial market. Recently two members of pailia- 
ment pleaded m the House of Commons that if Woolwich 
Arsenal were to be moved it might be set up in their respective 
constituencies for the sake of the work it would give The 
British Government has found that the more unsuccessful were 
its effoits to promote disarmament the more satisfactory be- 
came the country’s economic condition Sir Samuel Hoare 
offered the National Union of Manufacturers, as a Christmas 
message of hope in 1936, the promise that aimament industiies 
were being organized to supply the world when Britain had 
completed her own preparations German munitions were said 
to have been sold to Russia. M. Blum declared (January 1937) . 
c The manufacture of arms to-day takes such an important 
place in national industiies that it would probably be impos- 
sible merely to order a stoppage of arms manufacture without 
exposing oneself to gtave internal crisis ’ Mussolini, as reported 
by Pcitmax, said to the French Ambassador* 'Even if you 
were to hand me Abyssinia on a silver plate, I should not accept 
it* foi I am resolved to take it by force 9 These facts and state- 
ments all say one thing, namely, that modern communities 
cannot distubutc the wealth produced by them and partly ex- 
changed with that of the foreigner, except by the distribution 
of incomes through non-productive enterprises. In a natural 
economy where incomes reflected production the call to make 
arms would be an obvious tax upon the productive resources 
and thcrefoie upon the consumption of the community. Where 
war prepaiation means better livelihood than peace produc- 
tion, it is the wickedness of peace rather than of war that strikes 
the realist mind While in certain restricted areas it certainly 
may be a choice between producing 'butter or guns’, in the 
large states generally it is much more certainly the case that 
unless we make guns we cannot buy butter which is produced 
by the remaining resources so plentifully that its raw material 
is being daily wasted and curtailed. So artificial economic 
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deprivation, due to no productive defect but only to inability 
to earn money for the things wasted has a direct effect m 
producing warfare and stimulating futilities of war foi the sake 
of wotk and income. 

2. In the Political Spline these factois aie at woik more in- 
directly but with icsults mote obvious The anachiomsm of 
national impoverishment is one ol the main influences in pro- 
vokmg those aggressive nationalisms and militant class theones 
which arc the most ostensible dangeis to peace to-day. Coun- 
tries most obviously the field of a mythical and aggiessive 
nationalism are those who have succeeded least m the sci amble 
for economic security The standards of living m Japan and 
Italy have been very low for a long time. In Spam economic 
impoverishment provoked i evolution on a class basis and its 
inevitable class reaction. Geimany is the nation most seriously 
involved m a policy endangering the peace Her political and 
commercial creditors, all with a radical disorder m the means 
and ends of economic life, insisted upon German payments 
being made by every device ex< ept the only one by wlntli the 
payee could m fact make them, namely by delivery ol goods. 
To escape Horn impossible debts, internal and external, her 
currency was destroyed and this gave the opportunity to the 
same international financial system that was ruining her to set 
going vast amounts of American and British investments in 
Germany, beginning wilh the international Dawes loan, until 
m 1928 the limits of lucrative foieign investment had been 
reached. With tins incredible foieign indebtedness on top of 
reparation dues it became moie impossible for Germany to 
buy through national reciprocal trade the pioclucts she 1 : needed 
from abroad But it should lx* noted that it was mainly, as it is 
still, the internal disorder of 11 editor county in rather than of the 
debtors that makes international payments difficult 
The National Socialist Revolution was partly a hysterical 
mass refusal to be any longer the corpus vile for international 
commercial rapacity. In the commercial arena where she felt 
acute inferiority the sense of national significance was frus- 
trated. The elements of popular consciousness wen* therefore 
shifted from economics to politics and race. Upon Reich and 
Race a new sense of being alive for something was built, while 
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behind the smokescreen of nationalist propaganda the large 
industrial interests submitted to control by the State. There are 
then tliicc mam Utmcnis that make Geimauy the most glai- 
ing source of a war explosion. First, a strong political and racial 
idolatry, reviving as a compensation foi economic misery, and 
demanding political responsibilities on a par with those of other 
powers. Hence the ache for colonies which will also piovide 
many jobs for govcrnois, defensive armies, administrator and 
civil servants. There is a marked difference between Herr 
Hitler’s realization m Mein Kampf that colonies are an eco- 
nomic liability and his later demands for them on Economic’ 
grounds. Second, there is m Geimany a policy of economic 
recovery which, suffering from the same contradiction between 
the policy of finance and industry as the rest of the world, has 
to be an expanding economy. Hence Germany’s finger in Spain, 
her eyes upon North Africa and Czechoslovakia as fields for 
control, and a good big hate against Bolshevism to give these 
‘vital interests’ a moral and spiritual complexion. Third, the 
loss of an emotional life founded on a rational environment 
and natural work, which leaves the mass of people without any 
real emotional interest and a swollen, exaggerated patriotism 
as the cheapest substitute From this condition it is not far to 
the deception that war is a good m itself, the only bulwark 
against degeneration, and other militarist slogans that canalize 
popular emotions (see Geneial Ludendorff* The Nation at War , 
and Major F Yeats-Brown The Dogs of War). 

The Gciman situation is only the most acute example of the 
widespread thwarting of self-expression along normal civilized 
lines, from which all nations suffer to varying degrees Every- 
where there is the effort to recover a political purpose for the 
State as a remedy for the diffused restiveness against a civiliza- 
tion built so largely upon contractual, commercial and bar- 
gaining relationships 1 In a period of economic conti adictions 

1 Gf. Nietzsche’s insight half a century ago. T cannot help seeing 
in the prevailing international movements of the present day, and the 
simultaneous promulgation of universal suffrage, the effects of the 
fear of war above everything else, yea, I behold behind these move- 
ments those truly international homeless money-hermits as the really 
alarmed, who, with their natural lack of the State-mstmct, have 
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and disintegration a strong nationalist ideal recovers some sense 
of status for the population. And so long as the internal life 
of the nation is disordered a unifying political pui pose is most 
easily created by oxlei nal expansion and military enterprise. 
‘War is politic s /car 9 egox'rjv,’ wrote Trcilschkc. e Wai is the con- 
tinuation of politics by oilier means, 9 wrote* von (ilauscwito. 
Those ai e dicta ol believe rs in war as a good lJul the same truth 
was detected by T H. (been, *Wai is the attubute of the im- 
perfect State 9 So long as political pm poses cannot be evoked 
m terms of positive social aims owing to conflicting elements in 
the structure of society, so long will political purposes and 
enthusiasm have to be generated by external fears, hates and 
hopes. 

3. The psychic satisfactions provided by watfate as compared 
with many foims of peace constitute a further element m 
the tragedy of war Peace movements without and withm the 
Christum Churches have not faced thisfactoi with theserious- 
ness it demands, and by this negligence Christian pacifism and 
internationalism have been false to the Christian claim to re- 
deem human nature in its totality. When wai is more ‘interest- 
ing 9 than peace, nieiely to encourage* the suppiession of war 
without ensuung that the psychic needs it meets can be satis- 
fied in a mote ‘interesting^ peace, is to accentuate an interior 
conflict in human beings that will merely transfer the war 
situation to some mote domestic sphere than the international. 
It is to e\pe< t a moral regeneration in an abstract sect ion of the 
person, and this is just the impossibility which Christian re- 
demption recognizes and overcomes. 

It is a peculiar tragic element in the war situation of the 
present moment that along with a growing revulsion from war 

learnt to abuse politics as a means of the Exchange, nncl State and 
Society as an appaiatus for then own enrichment. Against the devia- 
tion of the State-tendency into a money tendency, to be feared from 
this side, the only icmcdy is war and once* again war ... Ifl conceive 
of the enormous dissemination of liberal optimism as the result of 
modem financial affairs fallen into strange hands, and if l imagine 
all evils of social conditions together with U10 necessary decay of the 
arts to have either germinated from that root 01 grown together with 
it, one will have to pardon my occasionally chanting a paean on war* 9 
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as it more and more affects whole populations with deadlier 
destructiveness, there is a historically unique flatness, ennui and 
malaise in the peace conditions of a decaying commercialist 
culture that sends men to the military and political sides of a 
war ‘situation 9 as providing a heightened sense of being alive 
It has often been observed that the destructive and creative 
impulses in man are closely allied, and are truly to be con- 
tested not with each other, but contrasted, together, with the 
merely preservative, conservative attitude which is content 
merely to ‘hang on 9 supinely to stable elements in society which 
are hoped to ‘last my time 9 . 1 Therefore when society is so un- 
natural and perverted m the order of its activities that under 
peace conditions the impulse to create what is worthwhile is 
frustrated, then men are impelled towards militant ideals as the 
only alternative to death by inanition These two deadly alter- 
natives are before Europe to-day. In one set of communities, 
with their totalitarian states and demonic creeds ‘the death 
urge 9 takes the form of a pseudo-heroism of self-destruction 
under the conscious desire for social rehabilitation by military 
exploits In the relatively democratic states of liberal Capi- 
talism no one really believes m the future of that system, not 
even its beneficiaries In a passive, self-seeking and indi- 
vidualist way the people hope it will last their time, but the 
deepest and most genuine feeling is apris mot le dilute This atti- 
tude will enable people to go on only so long as nothing 
fundamental happens. The mass of people may regard their 
social order as a lesser evil than that of the militant dictator- 
ships, but it has no spirit that works for the future It cannot 
arouse energies that can re-create a community, such as the 
totalitarian states do in a very dangerous way, and men will 
then easily fall a victim to the superior and blind energies of 
their opponents unless they take upon themselves a socially 
creative mission. 

Such a mission, if it is to rescue us from war destruction, will 
have not only to offer opportumties for those who now have no 
function in society, or only a trivial job; it will also have to 

1 Cf E Glover: War, Sadism and Pacifism • tf A large part of the energy 
that drives a peace organization has precisely the same source as the 
energy that lets loose war ’ 
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engender a movement foi social leconstiuction of such a com- 
pelling nature that the talents now used in military affairs will 
be evoked for useful and hopeful purposes. 

The technician’s skill is now employed in wai equipment on 
such a scale that its satisfying absorption into noimal peace 
occupations is impossible so long as economic and scientific 
activities are hindered by purely financial reasons. The tech- 
nician’s ability, which demands expression in some real task, 
is a powciful factoi in holding on to waifare when peace fails 
to provide it. fi You had a war, Daddy; why should not 1 have 
one/ was said by a young airman to his father This tech- 
nician’s impulse cannot be confined to perfecting instruments 
of wai and their management merely as a safeguaid in case 
they may be wanted. Human natuic will not stand it and will 
want to express its skill with its instruments in the war for 
which they are designed. And considering not only the extent 
of unemployment, but also the number of fatuous and unreal 
jobs in shops, offices and bureaucratic establishments, along 
with the enervating effects of hypet trophied urbanization, the 
alternative offered to civilized man is often one between war- 
fare or meaningless existence. 

Wat and prepar edness for it are so much of an institution, an 
integral part of the structure of civilized life, that to expect its 
abolition without a radical transformation of the configuration 
of society in peace, is fantastically to attribute to the human 
being the absolute freedom of the angels. Besides demanding 
technical and organizational skill, the war institution also fills 
certain voids made wider by modem rationalistic and demo- 
cratic flatness by its administrative hierarchy, its elaborate 
rituals and its codes of etiquette and behaviour. The prepara- 
tion for war, the pageantry, the organization and other ‘im- 
ponderable’ elements that enter into the military atmosphere 
are a great breath of life in a world corrupted by the squalor 
of frustrated economic relationships. And the* political objects 
apart, the military world is one of the few refuges of status for 
ordinary men in a civilization otherwise almost purely con- 
tractual and bargaining The art of wai is one of tlu; few iobust 
survivals of the rapidly disappearing ‘professions’. And it does 
induce a relative sense of responsibility for society, while peace- 
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time service in the industrialist era has largely induced the 
motive of scrambling for survival and security. Peace itself 
cannot be given a romantic appeal; the activities offered by 
peace ideals are too cerebral to make them compel the alle- 
giance of ordinary men Moreover, the pursuit of militant 
objectives offers a contrast to the mediocrity and meaningless- 
ness of everyday existence, with its habitual action in woik and 
recreation — a contrast which reaches its greatest intensity in 
the period of decaying industrialism. In spite of its evils war 
provides a super-individual aim for men, a sense of partaking 
in a communal enterprise, a heightened consciousness of being 
alive, gifts which peace conditions deny to so many. When war 
can appear as stimulating the soul, while the state of peace is 
felt to atrophy it, radical peace effort consists in finding for 
peace conditions, not only what William James called c the 
moral equivalent of war’, but also its economic, social and 
psychic equivalent. 

VI CHRISTIAN RESOURCES 

The full resources of the Christian religion in its impact upon 
society are used only when the Church draws upon them for a 
double task. The first is to proclaim the universal Christian 
standards of conduct as the truly human ones and to diagnose 
the condition of society in the light of Christian knowledge of 
man. The second is to discern the finger of God in what is 
unique and decisive m each historical moment and to offer 
power to man to act rightly in that moment The Christian 
significance of the present war situation is not reached when it 
is interpreted merely in terms of principles and violations of 
them that are part of the propensities of man throughout the 
period of human history when war has been a recurrent 
phenomenon In every situation there are elements that belong 
to human nature at all times, but the relationship of these fac- 
tors to one another and their results in the objective world are 
affected by the unique, unprecedented and unrepeatable con- 
stellation of historical facts at the time. The full impact of the 
Christian mind upon the world is made when, in addition to 
announcing permanent truths, it exercises that prophecy which 
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consists in tracing the hand of God in the actual moment of 
history. 

The objectively unique features of the actual situation, as it 
affects the Christian handling of the problem, have been dealt 
with above and may be buefly summarized as follows: 

There is the fact that modern foims of waifaie have alien- 
ated much of the emotional and moral support that warfare 
could enlist in the past, and have created an ambivalent emo- 
tional attitude towards it This produces a peculiarly tragic 
situation. Emotional revulsion to war grows pan passu with 
emotional discomfort in peace Actual hostilities show increas- 
ing signs of requiring artificial and hysterical forms of justifica- 
tion. The rights and wrongs of particular acts of warfare leap 
less and less immediately to the unsophisticated consciousness 
of men. There is a reality in the objection that much of what 
could be said for fi taking the sword 9 as an instrument of justice 
becomes unreal in modem conditions of mass massacre. The 
distinction between offensive and defensive wars grows daily 
more incapable of definition. The existence qi the bombing 
aeroplane has probably been the greatest factoi m preventing 
hostilities between the large States in a genuinely international 
contest during the last six years 

In the opposition to these forces are the facts enumerated in 
the previous section of this paper. In spite of the giowth of 
moral and emotional hostility to warfare on an unprecedented 
scale, the failuie of organized social living to meet the natural 
needs of men makes warfare an imminent possibility This pos- 
sibility derives to-day not from the conflicts in man which arc 
always present in him, but from certain conflicts m the struc- 
ture of society that belong to the modern period alone Con- 
flicts of will and interest there have always been, and will be. 
The peculiar nature of present-day social conflicts lies behind 
the ostensible clashes of self-will and self-inteiest m persons and 
groups It is an incompatibility between the objectives of or- 
ganized social activities themselves, and this is independent of 
the egoism or altruism of those who operate within these 
spheres. In fact, if an organized activity, like industi y or govern- 
ment, is not carried on for the true purpose of that activity, then 
the better and more conscientious the agents in it, the worse 
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will be the social dilemmas that result. The true purpose of a 
human activity is that one m which it furthers the purpose of 
human life as a whole. Where a financial result lakes priority 
over an economic result, where industry exists for work instead 
of vice versa, where politics become engrossed m rescue work 
for collapsing economics instead of defining social policy, 
where the family is treated as a social investment or liability, 
where art has to prostitute itself m order to flag the energies of 
a self-contradictory commercialism — in all such cases the 
'right 5 order of human activities is inverted. The 'right 5 order 
of human activities is one m which those that are in their 
essential function more instrumental, and farther removed from 
the totality of human purpose, shall minister to those which are 
above them m the functional scale. There has been no earlier 
period in which this order is so flagrantly denied as it is to-day. 
Behind the question whether men are good or bad in their 
occupation is the question of the purpose of that occupation 
itself. Whether, for instance, a pioducer of goods is a soul- 
less profiteer or a socially minded person, is to-day secondary 
to the question of what production is for in the present scheme 
of things. And this question is one that can now only receive a 
confusion of answcis. Theic is no geneially recognized scheme 
of life which could give a recognized puipose for any depart- 
ment of it. 

The gigantic confusion of social purposes m the modem eia 
has bied not only conflict but contradiction, and m this con- 
tradiction not only does man feel social pam (for that would not 
make it a unique situation) but a frustration of both the will 
and the intelligence. Social ills aic not new, and the problem 
of social evil is part of the heritage of man m the woild But 
whereas it can take a challenging and stimulating form, to-day 
it has essentially a depressing and numbing effect — except 
where unnatuial relief from frustxation is sought and found m 
the practical results and atmosphere of a war situation 

In this unique condition the resources of the Christian Faith 
have an outstanding opportunity. In the first place Christians 
can derive a real though humbling encouragement fiom the 
knowledge that this conflict of social purposes has become acute 
in propoition as life has become secularized. While public life 
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ceased to be guided by convictions of the spiritual and supia- 
temporal nature and purpose of man, the elements of seculai 
order have not remained confidently and successfully seculai , 
unhampeied by supra-mundanc complications. They have 
ceased to be true to their own secular function The natural 
social order minus supernatural truth has become unnatmal. 
It is this unnaturalness of present-day secular existence that 
causes the economic, social and psychic dilemmas which drive 
peoples into militant attitudes The social problem is thciefore 
intimately related to the central religious problem of our time. 

The situation is the climax of the secularization of life. The 
banishment of religion from a position in which it is the key of 
life, either by segregating the spiritual from the natural and 
social aspects of existence or by obliterating the tension be- 
tween them, making religion a mere function of social aims, 
produces a contradiction in social life itself After efforts to heal 
the contradiction by attempts to interpret human life in terms 
of one of its functions, such as the economic man, the State, 
the Race or some other biological element, society is in a strict 
sense in a state of crisis. This means more than the existence of 
evils and pain; it means a situation m which humanity is 
driven by its own internal conflicts into external relations 
which it would hate as a delibeiatc choice and accepts only as 
relief The spiritual and economic aspects of this aisis aie 
closely parallel Physically we have a vast surplus of productive 
energy owing to the achievements of applied science. Spiritu- 
ally we dare not accept that gift, and thou foie do not demand 
the simple social and economic arrangements that would place 
it at our disposal Physically man’s debt to nature for livelihood 
and culture has been reduced colossally by the use of natural 
instead of human energy. Society is doing its best to countct act 
this gift by an increase m unproductive tasks — redundant jobs, 
useless and uglifying public works, more activity for each ic&ult, 
and most successful of all — war equipment that is out of date 
as soon as ready if not destroyed m hostilities. And, financially, 
all this is registered as a growing mountain of debt Wc could 
live on easy terms with nature; we choose to live hardly, and in 
strict logic we choose to die The money-lenders thrive on this 
spiritual and social masochism, and are faced with the prob- 
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lem of increasing the demand for borrowing while preventing 
the ultimate result of the only method now open on a large 
scale, the destruction of credit-worthy communities. So while 
they are internationalists and would rather have world peace 
and co-operation, the scale on which their unnecessary service 
is now required is part of the internal contradiction in the life 
of nations, which compels them to spend their substance in 
waste and destruction. 

We do not now build pyramids for our kings or cathedrals 
for our gods with the surplus productive resources that are 
so much more plentiful for us than they were for Egypt or 
medieval Europe These would not be exhaustive enough. We 
cannot even waste enough energy in our hypertrophied indus- 
trial and commercial processes. So we make armaments on a 
highly expensive scale. Their obsolescence is so rapid that the 
fear of losing a race in bankruptcy m the event of hostilities is 
holding governments m a galling check against war-making. 
International political attitudes are not the cause of this waste; 
they are the moral rationalizations of its meaninglessness The 
enormous source of human energy freed fiom the necessity of 
providing the physical means of life are now used up in pro- 
viding the physical means of death 

There is, then, deep down in this situation a pseudo-moralis- 
tic attitude which is m opposition to a truly religious outlook. 
Instead of faith in the power of God to offer gifts and to save 
men in any situation, instead of conviction that religion will 
always provide men with tasks that call forth the exercise of 
moral and spiritual responsibility, we of this generation prefer 
to save ourselves, as we think, by artificially twisting the actual 
economic and social situation so that the ways m which man 
has for ages used his moral and spiritual efforts m society will 
be maintained. We dare not allow the yoke of economic effort 
and the social limits it has imposed to be lightened, as the 
physical basis of our age requires The result would be that 
human icsponsibility would be turned to the more spon- 
taneously personal field and that of spiritual achievement, as 
the sphere of its exercise The demonic pseudo-heroism of the 
modern soul finds its artificially magnified effort to live at all 
an alibi for shirking the pioblems of its personal and spiritual 
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being, for dealing with which three centuries of secularization 
have weakened it. It culminates m a war situation which pro- 
vides splendid opportunity foi fui Ihcr moralist gymnastics in 
pacifist and political efforts to counteract its effects. We are 
ready to insist upon living hard, or even to die and to kill, and 
to protest against it all, m order to dispense with the Giacc of 
God. 

All this means that world peace is so easy to achieve. Wc 
fail because it is so easy. It is so difficult to us of the modern 
secularized world because it is so easy. Man is a spiritual 
being and requires moral and spiritual responsibility Unless 
therefore he believes m God and is ready to trust that he will 
in any situation be shown how to exercise it, he will try to re- 
make conditions m which he has found his pride of life. But 
salvation by works without faith is death. 

There is no solution of the wai problem; there is only a solu- 
tion of the pioblcm of social living. The modem world is 
trembling on the brink of peace and security Collective pio- 
ductive skill has brought forth moic than enough for all — 
and for most to be generous. Modern wais aie fought not to 
get something that is vital and cannot be obtained otherwise; 
they are prepared foi and fought in order that men may ietam 
the difficulties they arc used to handling and obtain the eco- 
nomic rewards society only gives them on that condition; as 
well as the social and psychic satisfactions achieved m so doing. 
Peace is round the coiner, but wc want to go round the world 
for it 

Mankind to-day needs deliverance ftom the fear of peace. 
That deliverance lequires such a re-oi dering of social living 
within the national community as will earn the material 
security modern science has put into its hand. That security 
is refused for lack of religious faith. Peace and prosperity ate 
now incompatible in the unnatural order of this secularized 
world. The word of deliverance from this dilemma is that the 
desire for both peace and prosperity can be achieved together. 
It can be uttered by the Church m tcims of the spiritual pur- 
pose of man, which, when used to rc-ordcr the conflicting 
activities of society to that end, can restore society to its 
natural condition. That will not be a perfect or utopian world 
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but one freed fiom its most baffling structural conflicts, and 
therefore one m which the problems of man will be within the 
sphere of the moral and social will. 

There is a large hope of peace in the present situation, just 
because, as this paper has laboured to show, external problems 
of nations are the result of efforts to solve their internal ones 
m a delusive way. The political and economic aspects of those 
problems are sociological extensions of the spiritual one des- 
cribed by Saint James: ‘Whence come wars and whence come 
fightings among you? Come they not hence, even of your 
pleasures that war m your members? Ye lust, and have not; 
ye kill and covet and cannot obtain; ye fight and war* ye have 
not because ye ask not. Ye ask and receive not because ye ask 
amiss. . Strife between nations as between persons is the 
end-product of internal disorders. Because the conflicts within 
the communities of our civilization are unnatural ones, due to 
no physical limitation which man has to break down or give 
in to with renunciation, the hope of peace is real and practical. 
Its fulfilment requires no fully regenerate race of men* only a 
readiness to accept what is offered in this age. 

The tragedy of war and the hope of peace lie very near to 
one another, on opposite sides of a knife-edge. On which side 
the woild will fall may well depend upon even the apparently 
feeble breath of the Christian Church. But in fact it is not so 
feeble, for the forces in the situation itself are those which the 
Christian mind alone has been formed to understand It is, 
however, vitally necessary that the voice of the Church be 
sounded with the note of deliverance which this paper has 
tried to indicate. Peoples are not being ‘drawn into 9 war; they 
may be driven to it as a means of bursting through frustrations 
that pervert the peaceful living of an unnatural society. The 
Church must avoid, above all, being content merely to forbid 
the icsults in external relations of these internal conflicts. A 
pacifism that touches the war situation only when hostilities 
arc imminent, a collective war against a breaker of the peace, 
an internationalism which offers a solution of contradictions by 
spreading them out over a larger area — none of these can be 
the effective word of the Christian message of deliverance. It has 
been truly said ‘While war may conceivably be a great enough 
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evil to destroy this civilization, a greater evil would be the un- 
checked operation in a helpless world of those causes of which 
war is an effect/ To stop war by suppressing the external 
‘horizontal’ conflicts of peoples, instead of dclivciing them 
from these by a resolution of their internal ‘vertical’ conflicts 
will be to intensify the social and spiritual tragedy of seculai ized 
man 

While Christians can strongly influence the total situation by 
the message of deliverance, in the way this paper has attempted 
to indicate, there follow two specific ways in which it can be 
applied m the relation of the Christian body to its own national 
group. The attitude here defined is the only real basis of inter- 
national forgiveness Wars begin at home, everywhere. To see 
this and to declare it is the responsibility of the Church as the 
conscience of the community. That humbling self-undci stand- 
ing is the only real foundation for mutual understanding. 
Nations will then be rebuked by their own Chustian com- 
munity when they attribute delibciate international attitudes 
to others while allowing to themselves the moral solace of being 
compelled by circumstances If Britain is told that Fiance 
wants or Germany demands or America decides, the Chustian 
awareness m Britain will know the forces behind such apparent 
decisiveness and will know that they operate m Butam too. 
And when British politics speaks of being drawn into inter- 
national complications unwillingly the same Chustian mind 
will be ready to declare a similai self-deception there In fact 
to expose the perpetual sclf-dcception m our own national 
community in peace-time conditions is a task of the Christian 
mind which is necessary if it is to be listened to when it bet omes 
necessary also to denounce the wholesale lying that marks the 
waging of hostilities. The Church with this insight can both 
convict of sm and forgive other nations and its own alike 

Finally the approach to the wai situation here outlined sees 
that there is no serious international problem apait from the 
war problem It rejects all forms of political ‘monism’ that 
assume peaceful living only possible when there is one political 
consciousness War is an enemy of man, not his original con- 
dition out of which he has to evolve into some fantastic world 
state This underlines a further practical consequence of our 
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diagnosis, namely the Christian message about a world order. 
All that has been said above points to the chastening and stimu- 
lating truth that the resolution of the war situation can begin 
anywhere — that is for us, here and now To insist that a prob- 
lem cannot begin to be solved here and now and must wait 
until the whole world does the same — is an evasive fantasy. 
The approach here made holds uniquely the hope of peace 
based upon icalities, for m its light one nation can disinfect 
itself fi om the common poison and thereby immediately lighten 
the tension everywhere 

• On this basis only can be refashioned the Christian philo- 
sophy of a world order, m which such an order is seen as a 
congress of communities healthy m themselves. 
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VI 


CHRISTIAN STRATEGY 

(MALVERN, 1941) 

* 

T he close of military operations in this war will mark a 
particular historic situation. It will still be a human 
situation, however inhumane it may have become. One 
of its predominant internal characteristics will undoubtedly 
be a large measure of totalitarianism, that is, restriction of 
peisonal and group initiative, and a merging of all social 
functions m one overwhelming mass policy. It would be futile 
for the Church merely to resist or obstruct this tendency. For 
though it is a threat to the liberty for which Christianity stands 
surety, it is also the only way m which modern society, having 
lost its Christian bearings, can try to cope with its problems. 
The Christian effort must therefoic rather seek to tianscond 
and work through this coming phase, so as to build up anew 
centres of liberty and social life with a robustness that has been 
missing in the late liberal epoch. 

The essence of the totalitarian drift is to merge' religion, 
politics and economics into one big unity of social activity Its 
climax is to be seen in Gcimany where the Pai ty is at once a 
church, a government and a business. This false fusion is not 
only destructive of freedom, it also prevents these three divi- 
sions of life from being mutually co-operative through their 
distinctive operations. They have their point of unity m man, 
as created by God, with his needs fulfilled in each sphcic. But 
the essential nature of the human being demands that they 
shall not be fused together in the external organization oflife. 
Therefore, Christian strategy must not be impatient for imme- 
diate propaganda results, but must consist in a long-view 
guidance on the way these three activities of man can recover 
their fruitful distinctiveness 
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This essay begins with some earlier sections on the religious 
situation, as it affects England in particular. Its two following 
divisions deal with the conditions of separating, first, religion 
and politics, then politics and economics, so that they support 
the whole life of man by recovering each its own vitality instead 
of clutching each other out of common debility 

I. THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 
Reading God’s Handwriting 

We are trying to discover in this conference ‘the fundamental 
facts which are directly relevant to the ordering of a new society, 
and how Christian thought can be shaped to play a leading part 
in the reconstruction 5 . The first relevant fact to be recognized by 
Christians is that insight and power of renewal will depend 
upon men knowing — or how many of the right kind of men 
know — that the hand of God has been at work m the process 
which has led up to this catastrophic situation That insight 
and powei will be denied to us if we regard the hand of God 
as stretched out m a moment of emergency to rescue us from 
the consequences of developments in which it has had no 
part. 

Wc want to find out what possibilities will present them- 
selves at the end of the war They will not be unlimited, and 
m order to discover within what frame the alternatives lie we 
have first to ask what God is saying to us m this crisis of our 
historical existence. For a historic convulsion of this magnitude, 
so clearly marking the transition from one era to another, must 
be viewed by men of Christian faith as evidence that we — who 
we aie will be thought of m a moment — have shirked our des- 
tiny It can only mean that a leading section of the human race 
has rejected both the law of God for man as man, and also the 
particulai vocation that divine providence has called upon it 
to fulfil at a particular time The pain and tribulation of a 
crisis like this must be taken, not only as retribution, with all 
the tiagic puzzles which that involves, but as corrective. That 
means, m so far as we can learn to what we have been faithless 
and the depth of our infidelity, we may without arrogant 
pretensions inaugurate a more fruitful and a happier phase of 
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the human stiuggle— for struggle of some kind human life will 
always be on this side of Heaven. 

The Task of Christian Leadership 
The task of Christian leadership in reconstiuction is there- 
fore a strategic task, one m the puisuit of which we must 1 ccog- 
mze that not all human or even all Christian possibilities are 
open to us m the coming period The outline of a new phase 
of human history will be drawn by limits set firstly, by our 
conscious aims, secondly by the bent of the soul in our own 
people and those involved with us m recent alliance and en- 
mity, and thirdly by the external historic situation. 

It is important to understand that the aims of men aie often 
defeated not only by the poverty of spnit m which they are 
held or by the superior strength of opposing aims in other men, 
but by a contradiction between the collective aims and the 
collective emotions, feelings, memories, habits and assump- 
tions never questioned, of the same men This second set of 
forces I have called the bent of the soul The contradiction 
between conscious aims and the bent of the soul is the conflict 
identified in the personal life by the masters of the Christian 
doctrine of saving grace The process of recovery, or redemp- 
tion, is that of bringing about a reinforcing collaboration be- 
tween them. This costs the price of pain and suffering, but to 
see what is happening brings a new attitude to the pam and 
suffering endured in the last stages of the contradiction. This 
war is that pam and suffering for a period so momentous for 
human history that the upshot of it may well lie the final alter- 
natives of the first truly human revolution or ‘the abomination 
of desolation’ which will mark the end of the world. 

To discuss fully my reasons for this verdict would take us too 
far afield, but in order to assess the possibilities before us it is 
necessary to define, so far as we can, the periods of which we 
are witnessing the convulsive close, the human groupings 
mainly responsible for incurring this judgment, and those who 
are free to take the lead in moulding a new phase. 

It is not the commission of the Christian religion to be the 
handmaid of civilization, though Professor Toynbee who holds 
the converse to be the case, also admits a certain truth m the 
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view of the Christian Church as a ‘chrysalis 5 , bridging the gap 
between one civilization and another 1 There will be a re- 
formation of civilization somehow and somewhere, because 
men have to create that complex of assumptions, desires, habits, 
customs and institutions which, below the level of the indi- 
vidual^ deliberate and clear-sighted achievement, tide him 
over the patches in which his conscious awareness and talents 
arc not at then full stretch. The question for Christians to-day 
is not whcthei there will be inaugurated a new civilization at 
an undated future, but whether the next few generations are 
to suffei more terrors before things settle down. If we are not 
allowed to regard our faith as a lever for heaving out of the 
human abyss a future civilized order, neither are we allowed 
to regard our contemporaries and immediate successors as 
sacrificial victims round which to build its foundations. They 
have their own eternal destiny to fulfil, and our responsibility 
is to see that they get all the help they can from a civilized 
environment. The breakdown of the civilization m which we 
arc now living is marked by the fact that since the eighteenth 
ccntuiy at least, the individual has got no help from his en- 
vironment, but has rather been stifled by it The totalitarian 
revolution is making out of this breakdown a deliberate and 
conscious goal If, therefore, our children and grandchild! en 
arc to be saved from the worst horrois of our breakdown, then 
the immediate and fundamental task is to heal the gaping 
wound of the modem soul. 

Europe is the Patient 

Whose is that soul and what is the wound in it? It is the soul 
of the fountain-head of Christendom, namely Europe. What- 
ever importance we rightly attach to the world-wide societies 
of Christian people, the one great historic experiment m grow- 
ing a Christian culture has been made in the Continent of 
Europe, including our own island. If Europe suffers cultural 
death it is very doubtful whether a Christendom will arise 
anywhere else God may have it in Has counsels to make one 
of the outlying societies the ci adle of a new Christian society 
but that is not within our human vista 

1 Christianity and Civilization , by Arnold Toynbee (S.G M Press) . 
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Our situation is the result of the breakdown of Christendom. 
It could not have happened m this form except for the con- 
figuration which Christianity has given to European Society. 
The main conscious aims of European civilization have derived 
from that impregnation of the Graeco-Roman world by the 
Chr istian dogma and spirit, and we have no other conscious 
aims to-day, or on the horizon of the future The wound m the 
European soul is inflicted by the conflict between those aims, 
which are the only ones we have to live by, and the mass 
assumptions about reality and about man in particular which 
give the soul its emotional bent. The head of Europe is still 
Christian, its heart has been led astray. I think that those who 
state the problem of a Christian society as if we can count on a 
‘vestigial Christianity’ in the unconscious depths of modern 
man, who has now to be made morally and intellectually aware 
of and committed to Christian values, are reversing the real 
state of things. This view is widely held by church people and 
it accounts for the inability of the modern Church anywhere to 
take the initiative It is the secular religions which are kindling 
the emotions, while Christians talk as if only duection is re- 
quired. 

The task of healing the soul of European man is rather that 
of enabling him to recovci the dogmatic convictions about 
the nature of existence which will give the soul the bent neces- 
sary for putting power behind the values m which he still rosi- 
dually believes. You can sec how this psychic conflict has be- 
come a political one, between national groups who have 
thought that their allegiance to the values of Christendom 
was so much in the nature of things that they could not be 
obliterated, ignoring all questions of power, and other groups 
who now are under the opposite illusion that power by itself 
is the summum bonum . 

The Scale of the Crisis 

Let us now take a glance at the scale of the crisis of European 
society, in order to see what is under judgment through this 
war, and what is the vocation of England for the healing of 
Europe. Only in this context dare we discuss the possibilities 
at the end of the war So far, all that we British can say for 
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ourselves is that we have taken a stand against an evil, and are 
so far in the right. But to be in the right— especially if we emerge 
as the sole great power which has resisted the world challenge — 
— will be a great snare to pride (The English are a proud peo- 
ple. The Germans are only conceited Pride is a sin, being 
content with oneself because of one’s virtues; whereas conceit 
is a misfortune, thinking highly of oneself foi virtues one has not 
got ) The only medicine for pride is to learn that to be m the 
right is not enough, one must also be of some use — one must 
not only repent but bring forth fruits worthy of repentance. 
For us English people this means now taking responsibility for 
the future of Europe as a vocation. We may only regard our- 
selves as an instrument of Divine Providence if we are ready 
to be judged by our fidelity to what we have it m us to be for 
the world. The palmists tell us that the lines of the left hand 
indicate the person’s foundation character, while those of the 
right indicate what he has made of it. To discover the possi- 
bilities before us is a process of disentangling our foundation 
character as a people from the way of life m which we have 
done violence to it, and building again upon the foundation 
with the mateiial the present offers us. That is why I say our 
problem is a strategic one, and make no apology for a partly 
historical discussion. 

11 RELIGION AND POLITICS 

The Two Powers 

The first thing to be recalled, especially when we state our 
cause as the championship of freedom, is that England learned 
the conditions of freedom from her participation in Europe. 
The freedom we value, and which we take far too much for 
granted as something every people would value, is the fruit 
of a long specialized historical development Its main source 
was the separation and consequent interaction of the spiritual 
and the secular authority, which is inherent in the supernatural 
and universal character of the Christian religion This duality 
was brought to a high pitch in the struggles of Popes and 
Emperors It has a more local embodiment m England in the 
Chancellorship, which provided the King with a conscience 
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informed from the universal spiritual authority. In its various 
forms this separation and interaction gave the human mind 
a duality of allegiance which could not be merged into one 
conception This made freedom possible. One authority could 
not swallow the other, though this nearly happened either way 
several times before the modern totalitarian peuod, where the 
Church becomes meiged m the secular oidei 

The important featuie of European civilization foi oui guid- 
ance here, is that it was formed by this duality having its ex- 
pression m the external organization of life and not being left as a 
duality between this world and the other or between the State 
and an invisible Church It was represented by a double insti- 
tution on earth, and there is a close connection between the rise 
of totalitarianism (of a umtanan society which is Government, 
Church and Business m one) and removal of the duality fiom 
the organization of society while it was relegated to the realm 
of the soul When I look for a histone type analogous to that of 
Hitler, I find it m the prc-Hildcbrandme pucstly ompeiors. 
For all his exaggerated claims Gregory VTI did fix in Euiope 
the idea of a universal spiritual law behind and often over 
against the positive law enacted by the ruler of a pai titular 
domain And this peisistcd until the duality began to be dis- 
solved m the sixteenth century Lutheran theology helped 
mightily m the dissolution by substituting a conti a, st between 
the realm of grace and the lealm oflaw The significant fact 
for English history was the execution of the last of the t hanoel- 
lors, Thomas More And there is an Home sense m which the 
Puritan Revolution and the rise of Nonconformity are the 
revenge taken by the English in protest against incipient 
totalitarianism. Paradoxically, they were a recall to what the 
Pope and the Common Law and the Chancelloislnp had stood 
for-— a realm of life whose law was not the fiat of the earthly 
sovereign, but something umveisal and divine to which lie too 
was subject. 

The Undermining of Freedom 

My point is that this duality, reflected m the politics of 
Europe, is the very stuff of freedom It can be lived in by deci- 
sion at each critical moment because it could not be explained 
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away intellectually England seems to me to represent a double- 
minded attitude to this tension. Her political life, as Christopher 
Dawson has shown so cleaily, reflected a plurality of social 
functions, such as culture, knowledge, economic occupation and 
law, each with its own vitality drawn from a common sense of 
human purpose and therefore independently of the central 
executive The self-dependence of social functions has been a 
much tougher basis of freedom than theories of democratic 
government or the responsibility of the individual for Pailia- 
ment. On the other hand, on the religious plane, the whole 
development since the sixteenth century has tended to obliter- 
ate the tension between the eternal and temporal causes in the 
actual orgamzation of society The complex of Kmg-Church- 
Parliament-Nation, as one thing, based on the notion of sancti- 
fying society, has in practice, like all efforts touched by Cal- 
vinist influence, only succeeded m secularizing the Holy 
Ghost I am not claiming that this is the immediate cause of 
our present danger of becoming ourselves a totalitarian society, 
but I think it is an explanation of the failure of English religion 
to provide a body of political judgments which would offset 
the tendencies, due to other causes, which have made for the 
suboidmation of all human activities to the one inclusive pur- 
pose of consolidating social power There is a connection, which 
it is impossible to develop here, between the loosening, within 
the social ordei itself, of the tension between spnitual and secu- 
lar authonty, and the loss of criteria for bringing round man- 
kind to a natural order after each phase of gross aberration. 
While the Wisdom of the East, the Law of Moses, and Platonic 
Republic, could offer the architecture of life without grace, 
Christendom cannot do so, because the forces which have done 
most violence to man’s natuial life — his man-centred thought 
and his arrogance m technique— have spiung from a pei ver- 
sion of energies released m Europe by the Christian religion. 
And as Professor Mannheim has pointed out, the laissez-faire 
theories of Adam Smith could have had no plausibility or 
lengthy life without the substratum of common values in- 
herited from the Middle Ages In Europe, health m the natural 
life demands continual inoculation by the supernatural virtues 
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Grace and Mature 

All this helps us to estimate the scale of om problem. It 
means, that we are living m a crisis of Chiistcndom, and m so 
far as ‘Christianity is the fulfilment of the ti uly human 9 (Kiel kc- 
gaard), it is one of the major crises of humanity Now, because 
the Chustian Church is involved m the disruption and also m 
the possibility of a ‘New Order m Europe 9 — readcisofDiuckei’s 
End of Economic Man will know how deeply it is involved — it has 
to find a renewed relation to society entirely different fiom 
that of the last three centuries In brief, it has to take up the 
task where the break-up of the Middle Ages left it. In England 
the task is determined by a situation m which the religious 
foundations of liberty have been steadily removed during that 
period, but where the results of the older plurality of oiders 
have survived m the practice of the liberal state until very 
iccently The results arc now disappearing, and the beginning 
of a new epoch which understands freedom must, I think, 
involve the lecovciy of an analogue to the duality of two insti- 
tutions in society, the one standing for eternal goods and their 
temporal leflcctions in the natural law, the other for the day- 
to-day business of running the world 

The precise nature of the Christian revolution requned I am 
unable to contemplate. But I am certain that the Christian 
Chuich must deepen its insight m two directions, on each side, 
as it were, of its present role That ioIc seems to me to have 
been, in the sphere of public affairs, primarily an ethical one, 
though its moral advice and appeals are usually salted with 
the terminology of grace At best, it has believed that Us word 
was for the purifying of personal motive m the relationships of 
the social order as they arc. At worst it has acted as the com- 
missioned moral mvigorator of national causes which find it 
difficult to appeal to their own intrinsic human excellence. In 
its next phase Christianity will be compelled, on the one hand, 
to strengthen its hold upon the eternal and supernatmal reali- 
ties m theology, in piety and in ritual (for it is in ritual, the 
things men do regularly, that the emotions and the will arc 
canalized) and, on the other hand, to develop a theology of 
the Natural Law of human living with discernments that only 
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the theology of grace can give, and use its findings for a defi- 
nitely sociological set of judgments 

The immediate future presents us with a choice between a 
Church which will take both grace and nature seriously and so 
picserve society from merely empmcal opportunism, or else a 
recurring senes of blind revolutions m society, each one only 
trying by reaction to ministci to some need of man’s nature 
neglected m the one before. In the latter case religious forces 
will divide into those which, repudiating the theology of grace, 
try to sweeten the sociological diift, and those which, rejecting 
any responsibility for nature and history, proclaim a purely 
apocalyptic sotenology. If the full theology of grace is not 
recovered, the Churches will become still more an appendage 
to secular movements, and totalitarianism will spread; if the 
theology of the Natural Law is not recovered society itself will 
divinize the natural and temporal order and find m some form 
of paganism the religion foi its politics. 

The Positive Revolution 

Let us now turn to some othei aspects of the European 
situation, m Older to estimate the scale of its crisis Here we 
aie concerned with questions of the natuie of man, many of 
which were not within the purview of the traditional natural 
law teaching m the past Because an aspect of human existence 
was not talked about m that teaching, it does not mean that 
that part of human life was chaotic; it means that it was work- 
ing fairly smoothly or had only straightforward practical diffi- 
culties to cope with and so did not arouse questions The sub- 
jects Ueated in the tradition were those m which there were 
widespi ead disorder in practice, such as sovereignty, the family, 
money-lending and prices, much as dogmatic theology was 
developed m answer to actual heresies If scholastic social 
teaching, like its theology, looks to us very rationalistic, that 
is a sign that the emotional side of life was then looked after 
by the practice and day-to-day teaching of the ministering 
Church, by the folk-life inspired by it and by a mass of pre- 
Christian wisdom lore To- day at the turn of an age of rational- 
ism, it is our emotional life that requires most education, as 
we can see from the hectic deliverance of politics and literature 
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over to the primal urges in order to get a little vitality into their 
purposes. This is all I have to say about the cultuial aspect of 
our crisis, though it deserves a great deal of attention in the 
field of education. 

Politically, our crisis has a definite relation to the preceding 
European revolutions, the English (Cromwell, not William and 
Mary), the French, the Bolshevik and the Fascist While each 
of these used forces derived from nationalist passion, they have 
all had continental effects. That is why they do not follow one 
another m the same national area; it is also a proof that even 
to this day Europe is still to a real extent a spiritual and cul- 
tural unity, and that its conflicts are really geogiaphically 
exteriorized expressions of common psychic and social con- 
flicts. And if we look at these revolutions of post-Renaissance 
Europe m a dialectical way, we get a forceful impression of a 
senes of struggles to embody a wholeness of life, each answering 
the last, but missing the wholeness by giving absolute, divine 
value to the picviously neglected elements of it. This impul- 
sion appears to me to indicate a definite structui e of the human 
spirit and a definite structure of society to lospond to it, a 
frame in which, howevei, there can be many valuations Man- 
kind is always seeking it Euiope has come neatest to finding it 
piecemeal, only to bieak up its approximations again 1 think, 
therefore, we must be bold enougli to envisage the post-war 
task as the fulfilment of the destiny of Euiope. That is the only 
alternative to a series of clashes between totalitarian itfgimes 
each moved by fear of the last experiment or the opposite 
number So long as men arc moved by fear of what they 1 eject 
and not by faith m what they make fox, they experience the 
wrath of God. ‘As a man fcarclh, so is thy displcasiuc.’ We m 
England stand in a situation in which, so far as I am able to 
see, there can be no further European revolution which is a 
negative reaction to the last. Nor, of com sc, can theie be one 
in the name of the revolution before the last. Fascism is the 
contemporary form of socialism and to believe in the t esut genee 
of Marxist Communism is but the dream of those who do not 
understand history The French revolution with its emphasis 
upon le moi is liquidated; so is Russian Communism with its 
brittle dogma of class. We hope that the war will liquidate 
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German National Socialism with its faith m the ultimacy of 
biological power. What then? Assuming some kind of military 
victory for us, we shall have a responsibility thrust upon us 
which it would be the Church’s fine task to unfold as something 
imposed by God, for we have not sought it and we would 
gladly shirk it Whether we can shoulder it is a question on 
which I will now offer some suggestions. 

The Task of England 

Can we, while retaining or regaining the frame of freedom 
which has marked the Liberal tradition m English public life, 
offer the model of a genuine ‘New Order’ of community and 
security 0 These are the things for which the Continent and 
many in this country are prepared to accept the spurious 
models now dangled before their dispirited eyes. 

Freedom m the body politic, as m the individual, is not 
merely the opportunity to make choices, but the power to do 
so. Only when some things are settled, can other things be 
left open. Freedom can never mean doing what one likes, but 
only obedience to the laws of reality m the sphere where law 
obtains in order to release power to act in the sphere of the 
spirit. Freedom means strength to spare over and above that 
icquired merely to exist. Spiritual freedom is the fruit of faith 
and repentance, by which a man is no longer using up all his 
soul’s energy m overcoming internal frictions Then only can 
he take the risks of fieedom m his external relations With the 
irresistible oncoming of the mass society and its machinery of 
organization, Christians will have to cultivate widely and 
deeply this inner spiritual freedom It will be the only source of 
the intellectual clarity and practical effort necessary for mould- 
ing the pattern of freedom in public life But the nature of 
spiritual freedom also provides an analogy for the conditions 
of freedom m the framework of society No group, national or 
otherwise, is fiee to co-operate with others unless it has a cer- 
tain internal health You are not free to suck the venom from 
another’s snake-bite if your own system is infected with poison. 
Also, if any department of human life, such as politics or eco- 
nomics, is not true to its own job according to the structure 
of human and cosmic reality, it will prey on the department 
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above it in the scale of human values and depiive it of its 
freedom. A bad economic order makes political freedom im- 
possible, bad politics stultifies cultuial and spiritual freedom in 
society. We m England have had such a robust libeial tradi- 
tion m politics with a deep sense of public spirit, that we have 
taken it far too much for granted as in the natui e of things, and 
overlooked the extent to which it has been undeimined by the 
false order m economic life, of which we have been the most 
guilty party and a bad example to the woild That is why we 
are set the task of meeting a world challenge which has arisen 
out of blind and fervid protest against its results We aie now 
called upon to regenerate ourselves and a woild corrupted by 
a rake’s progress m which we English have been m the fore- 
front The disease with which we have infected the world is 
that of the domination of life by economic values This has all 
but destroyed our own political ficedom, debauched our cul- 
ture and religion and stultified genuine economic activity it- 
self. I have alicady stiessed the need to 'distingue* pom min' the 
political and spiritual icalms The immediate pioblcm, how- 
ever, for a recovery of political and economic ficedom out of 
the matiix of the mass society, is the separation of the economic 
system from the political This can only be begun by iccover- 
ing the proper puipose of economic activity. As Mi T. M 
Heron, the only Chiistian business man who has a (llimtian 
philosophy of business, as distinguished fiom the tiowds who 
think they can Chustianire motives inside a false (tame, has 
said, ‘the piimaiy pioblcm of planning is not “Education for 
leadership”, but “Inquiry into the natuie of the job”.’ Re- 
covery of economic and political freedom requites as the fust 
step that each revolts to the natuie of its own job If 1 only 
touch on the economic job heie it is for want of time and be- 
cause historically the liberal state was undermined m pint tice 
by the pressure of government cnteiing into business The 
latter had ceased to work naturally and fiiiluic to handle the 
so-called unemployment problem properly made masses of 
people evacuated from economic pursuits entei 01 invent 
planning, bossing, controlling and stabilizing activities. 
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in. THE RECOVERY OF ECONOMIC HEALTH 

The mam requirements for restoring economic activity to its 
proper function are (i) The Dethronement of Trader Man, 
(2) Restatement of the Problem of Unemployment, (3) The 
recoveiy of Agionomic Responsibility 1 e. recognition of 
man’s organic dependence upon the earth These tasks con- 
stitute the crucial problem at the conclusion of an age m 
which economic life has absoibed far more attention than it 
should do m any healthy society, very much as a dyspeptic 
sees life m terms of the stomach And these requirements are 
not only the condition of arousing genuine social faith m our 
own future, they also indicate steps which must be taken, or 
have partly been taken, m order to win the war and to prevent 
another outbreak within ten years, and, again, they are the 
elements of the common task that awaits us and oui enemies 
and the test of Europe, of providing an alternative to vicious 
authontariamsms. Autocracies are based upon the ideal of 
older in externals when there is no real order inside members 
of their communities 

The Dethonement of Trader Man 

The English aie called upon to redress one of the greatest 
historical errors of humanity, the error that economic goods 
aie to be measured by trader’s values. The error is the domi- 
nation of economic purposes by the interests of exchange and 
sale; or in the terms of the late Will Dyson, the lordship of 
business man over artist man, by which he meant that social 
policy was foimed moie by the type which lives by exchanging 
and manipulating things and needs, than by the makers, useis 
and cnjoyeis of things There aie seveial ways m which the 
economic deadlock of industrialism can be desciibed. I have 
attempted a few technical ones myself. But this statement in 
terms of types of man is the most inclusive and fundamental 
Moieover, Christians like to talk airily about personality; let 
us then do so seriously and look at the havoc which a certain 
kind of ‘persona’ has made of economics, m order to see the 
need to dethrone it It is unfortunately necessary to remind 
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even a theological audience that there are other evils than 
those which come fiom bad interpersonal motives. We are not 
here concerned with questions of the mtcgiily of a certain 
class of men; it is the place they take m the scale of social 
functions that is m question Tradei man’s values are the 
opposite of those of the makers, the craftsmen and the useis 
of things For trader man a seal city o l good things is moi o valu- 
able than a plenitude of them; the exchange value o 1 each is 
thereby greater The quintessence of the tradei spmt is to be 
seen in the financier and banker as moneylendei. But tiadcr 
man includes all who thrive on commissions earned solely m 
the movement of things, of labour, of money and of debts. In 
this category belong not only banking, stock exchange, insur- 
ance, but also salesmanship, advertising, most of the press, and 
the bureaucracy of a modern state These things have a use- 
fully moderate place m any complex society, but if it is a 
directive instead of a humble place, the Natural Law of eco- 
nomic life is violated Moi cover, beyond a certain point then 
extent is socially haimful. Foi instance, 100 insurance clerks 
in a community may represent a sensible pi ovision of social pi u- 
dence,butthe loistmay well icprcscnl the beginning of vested 
interest m multiplying the dislocations and msec unties of life. 

The most outrageous effects of the predominance of tradei 
man, signified in the concealed political dictatorship of ‘’The 
City 9 m a modern c ommumty, c amc to a head in the* last inter- 
war period This was characterized by aitificially induced 
scarcities, by waste of matenal and energy, by the colossal 
growth of public debts; and these three, scarcity, waste' and 
indebtedness, are the things on which tradei man thrives most. 
Industrial-commercialisl communities have therefore' been 
prevented from enjoying the fruit of their labour and skill; 
every unit of economic wealth produced could only be dis- 
tributed by money earned m further activity It meant that 
one could not buy a turnip without making pail of a lathe to 
pay for it; when the sale oflathes could not be kept up at home 
and then abroad at the required pace, aimament shells proved 
more efficient; they quickly have to be replaced and aie sent 
abroad for nothing or rust on dumps at home This is the 
kernel of the alleged need for expansion as the condition of 
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economic survival. It keeps the mass of men in the position of 
the donkey running after the carrot dangled befoie his nose, 
always chasing but never earning the full reward of nature’s 
bounty and human skill. It exercises an unconscious form of 
government, subordinating all social activities to an economic 
wild goose chase. It is a form of economic totalitarianism I 
therefore reject entirely the antithesis, often made sincerely but 
mistakenly for freedom’s sake, between the system of financial- 
industrialism and a drift toward collecuvism and totalitarian- 
ism Totalitarianism is inherent m the domination of the eco- 
nomic function by business man 
Judgment against the market-seeking economy of trader man 
is upon us, though there are still voices like the one quoted 
anonymously by Commander King Hall, who wrote e A well- 
known and respected figure m our public life recently told 
some boys that they must fit themselves for the commercial 
battle for the world’s markets which will follow the war.’ {The 
Times , 16th November.) That such figures are still respected 
instead of being arraigned as corruptois of youth shows how 
little we have lead the signs of judgment The clearest of these 
signs is the menace of a foe which has acquired powei thiough 
a claim to have put the trader mentality m its place and re- 
leased its nationals from the insecurity prevalent m societies 
dominated by that mentality The fact that Germany’s alter- 
native is a deliberate form of slave-state and that it likewise 
requires expansion for survival, does not affect the judgment 
upon the other system It only means that until the elements of 
the pioblcm are set the light way up according to Natural 
Law, there will be many false and terrible answers to it And 
until we have made our own coirection of the tradei ’s account 
of economic life, our objection to Teutonic expansion looks 
too much like ‘old men giving good advice when they are no 
longer in the condition to set a bad example’ (La Roche- 
foucauld ) We know now that expansion is not all it has been 
cracked up to be, that territorial possessions or dominions are 
not indefinitely a relief from the consequences of a self-frustrat- 
ing economy, and that strains between peoples of the same km 
and language are as great as those between foreigners, especi- 
ally m the matter of indebtedness. 
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Wc also see m Gei many’s justification of hei world policy a 
heightened icplica of out own readiness to assign the causes of 
our internal problems to misbehavioui in the lest ol the wozld. 
The economic blizzaids of the twenties and early thirties woic 
attnbuted to ‘woild causes’ and tins, m punuple, is the same 
error with which Hitlci can pcisuade his people that all who 
would impede his demand foi 4 Lcbensraum * aie set upon des- 
troying their national life Men always tend to translate then 
common problems into collective ones in ordci to slink leliev- 
mg the tensions first at home It is the fallacy that by expand- 
ing the size of a problem you thereby get ovei its mti actable 
logic, a fallacy often committed m modern theology. 

The most terrible judgment upon the supiemacy of trader 
man is to be discerned when we look at the extent to which it 
has incapacitated us m Britain from z calizmg the forces making 
for war Because we assumed that economic bonds, especially 
commercial ones, were the most fundamental, we weie unable 
to appreciate the force of political and psychological develop- 
ments m Euiope It made us do less than justice to the B<u- 
barian across the Rhine. We invested money m his vie cs and 
could do nothing to cncouiagc his viz tues, because oui politico- 
trader empmeism prevented us fiom understanding a funda- 
mentally dynastic and tubal people 

Oui war chances arc dicadfully weakened by an economy 
relying much more than need be upon vulncinblc conmicxcinl 
links overseas, for necessities of life and defence The conniption 
of all political and economic purposes by the pnmne/y of the 
selling mentality had foisted on us a so-called ‘economic law’ 
which decreed that it was necessary to sell to Germany the 
things indispensable for her rearmament, from nickel to iron- 
ore and petrol. Of course, if we had not sold them to Germany 
the economic organization of Gieat Britain and Canada and 
the United States would have had to be altered Bee ause we 
would not consider that, the war has altered our oiganization 
and we have to exist without that export trade with Get many 
Instead, wc are giving the stuff away and receiving more of it 
back in the form of bombing expeditions. If that handwnting 
on the wall is not clear enough to make us take the direction 
of national and economic policy out of the hand of trader man, 
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then we deserve to be vanquished by people who have shown 
that the organization of society can be altered 
It is also because we have not yet faced the necessity for an 
alteration as positive and human as the dictatorial revolutions 
are negative and inhuman, that no one has dared to give the 
only propei answer to Hitler’s denunciation of 4 Die Plutokraten 
von London The answer is that the financial and commercial 
interests formed the appeasement party and would have kept 
peace at almost any moral and political price, that it was the 
emergence of a pre-capitalist element m the English, still 
there, thank God, to be awakened, which, by plebiscitary pres- 
sure capturing parliamentary initiative, determined to resist 
Hitler’s marauding, and then dragged Churchill out of the 
obloquy cast upon him by the unholy alliance of eudaemonistic 
pacifism and the miserable commercialism of the trader spirit 
The future of England both m war and m reconstruction 
depends upon fostering those pre-capitalist elements in English 
life which the war has slung into throwing off the hold which 
the trader spirit had got upon them. But there are many ob- 
stacles to be overcome, such as the commercialist racket’s 
exploitation of the war situation, the desperate shortage of 
public men who are not tarred with its brush, the impossibility 
of counting upon such real belief m England as would elicit 
the maximum exertion from its workers without inflated war 
wages or would put public support behind total conscription 
of man and money power 

The war is pressing us to return to the spiiitual, physical and 
human realities necessary for the building of peace. If we do 
not accept that judgment, if we leave the social accounts of 
mankind to be kept by that liberated slave called financial or 
business man, who keeps them wrong, then we shall either lose 
this war or else scrape up some kind of victory m order certainly 
to lose the next one. 

Restatement of the Unemployment Problem 

In one important aspect the war is the explosion of a world 
seeking employment, a world which has not made the mental, 
moral and spiritual adjustment necessary to accept as a boon 
the energy put at its disposal by nature and human brains. It 
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is certainly not sui prising that modem man has failed here, 
for it involves an adjustment on the scale rcpiescnted in eailier 
periods by the discovery of fire 01 the transition fiom food 
gathering to agnculluie Apail fiom difficulties belonging to 
eveiy change in age-long conditioned attitudes, thoie cue two 
special reasons why model n man has found it impossible as yet 
to restate the problem of unemployment. One is tluit he has 
concentrated his mental powcis upon perfecting the me, am of 
doing things, has lost the habit of reviewing his put poses and 
has had no help in doing so fiom those who should have been 
the custodians of meaning in life and its activities, the teachers, 
the philosophers and the Chuich The second reason is that the 
financial and business-making world has so succeeded m 
wasting effort, in causing the maximum expendituie of energy 
for a given economic result, that the degree to which economic 
livelihood could be had on easier tarns has been concealed, 
until the spicad of the industrial and chemical at ts in a limited 
world has forced it upon oui attention It is quite uniair to 
blame capitalism foi not making enough woik; it has clone its 
ridiculous best to multiply eflbit; fiom ioiang as muth stuff 
upon foreignets and taking as much work fiom them as pos- 
sible, to selling me six things I don’t want when I buy a stick 
of shaving soap I do want, namely, a beautiful metal box, a 
sheet of directions, a carton, a piece of paper, sealing wax and 
gas to fix it It has made it moi e and more difficult to get a good 
thing repaired and succeeded in the ait of stimulating lapid 
obsolescence so that new models must continually be bought 

For all its valiant effoits industrialist-commercialism has 
not managed to give security by means of full employment. 
What it could not do through the business man’s distortion of 
economics, Germany has done by giving up all pretence at 
making it an economic goal Readers of Druckci’s The End of 
Economic Man know how National Socialism has definitely set 
out to reach non-cconomic goals of which Full-Employment 
is the chief, and has succeeded. 

Any serious attempt to find an alternative to totalitannmsm 
must either accept the proposition if full-employment is the 
only condition of security for the mass of men, then a totali- 
tarian slave state is the only one that can give it secunty, or 
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else deny the conditional premise and dissociate security from 
full-employment. The veiy interesting articles m The Times on 
Nazi Finance last October made it clear that the Reich set 
about providing unlimited orders for itself, failing the required 
increase of exports Unlimited markets at home m order that 
unemployment might disappeai 1 The Times correspondent 
points out somewhat innocently that Germany has not thereby 
advanced one step towaids a satisfactory economic solution. 
No, but neither has any country that sets full-employment up 
as a primary economic goal. Germany’s stimulus to world re- 
armament has allowed the Democracies too to get the answer 
we all wanted, more employment Slave-states and war are 
the only right answers to the wrong question 

If we are to restate the problem — and that is the only alterna- 
tive to suicidal competition — we must turd our minds over 
and over again to the elements of the Natural Law m social 
and economic life m order to free them from accepting con- 
ventional relations and connections as natural It is because 
there has been no responsible body of thought to re-examine 
means and ends at every stage, that we still make a rough 
equation between economic results and human effort, and base 
oui distributing mechanism upon that equation, when in fact 
the use of natural m place of human energy has colossally 
altered the relation of the two For the same reason the machine 
has too often been blamed for the unnatural mechanization of 
modern life. This is attributable rather to a habit of mind 
which really does not accept the genuine machine but in sub- 
servience to the business spirit spreads mechanism all over life 
for the sake of multiplying the activities which are necessary 
for income and survival on our false premises. 

The real problem of our age is not how to secure full- 
employment, but Ho what ends and values aie we devoting the 
superabundant faculties of man 5 . If we get the problem set the 
right way up, then measures to give security in decreasing 
dependence upon redundant effort will find their right expres- 
sion There will be an interim period after the war when policy 
can be directed to finding employment, for that is what we 
have been asking for, but at some time soon we shall have to 
undertake a more long-term lestatement along the lines I have 
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indicated And I would point out heie, that any recovery of 
status for the population engaged in economic pui suits requires 
a condition in which a job looks for the man and not the man 
for the job. 

Respect for the Earth, or Fulfilment of Agronomic Responsibilities 

Behind all our wars and economic systems lies the final 
dependence of mankind for life upon organic nature Both the 
false economics of industrialist-commercialism and their logical 
fulfilment in modem wars have hidden from us that here is a 
reality to which obedience must be quickly and consciously 
restored. The earth upon which we live is being drained of its 
power to support plant, ammal and human life, by the break- 
ing of its vital reproductive cycle under the spur of capitalist 
and socialist aggiessiveness The common problem of all man- 
kind is that it will soon perish unless it devotes its enhanced 
powers to lespectful cultuic of the caith and nurture of popu- 
lations to tend it We cannot go on subduing the cai th unless 
we are allowing it to be icplcmshed The alarm has been 
sounded loudly enough The authois of The Rape of the Earth 
have given us the fundamental document; Lord Lynungton’s 
Famine m England is pictty frightening ‘Not only has the pro- 
ducer of primary pioducts throughout the wot Id been ex- 
ploited by finance and industry, but the soil of the earth, by 
which alone we can live, has been devastated and destioyed 
during the past gcneiation, m a manner which makes the 
damage wrought by all the barbarian invaders m the past insig- 
nificant in comparison ’ (P G Loft us, M P ) The fate of the 
Thames valley, so largely now covered with concrete, is only 
a tiny sign of the destruction, in the last fifty yeats, of moic 
good land than was used up in the past three thousand. 

The problem of reproduction is fundamental in every sphere 
to-day, personal and cultural as well as agricultuial. Humanist 
man has treated the earth just as he has behaved towards 
Almighty God; he has lived on it without recognizing his 
dependence; he has used the life it has given him to turn 
against it in aggressive self-dependence and exploitation; and 
he turns to it conscience-stricken in emergencies for a quick 
recovery from calamities 
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Look again at the judgment to be read in the war situation. 
The Germans, who all along the line represent a later stage 
of our own problem, are by force instead of money wanting to 
make themselves the leading industrial nation fed by agricul- 
tural peoples living at a lower standard Our handling of that 
problem can only be a genuine 6 New Order 9 with a balanced 
economy in each administrative area 

It would not be enough, though it would be a great deal, 
carefully to husband the food-producing parts of the world as 
they are now distributed. It is necessary for social health that 
the rhythm of organic life shall be under the eye of every citi- 
zen. The real human significance of the town as a place to live 
m as well as to work in, requiies that the present malignancy 
of city life shall be cured by a proper balance between urban 
and rural elements Moreover, this question has an important 
political bearing If the world goes on with its present special- 
ization, food producing and machmo-facture being widely 
separated geographically, then the only planning can be world 
planning Along that road freedom is impossible It puts the 
executive at the farthest possible distance from the place where 
things are done And no group of finite, sinful men can be 
trusted with planning powei s for the whole earth Furthermore, 
a man cannot exercise political pressure upon his government 
unless he can eat. If his food has to come a great distance and 
if its delivery involves a complicated scries of world-planning 
decisions, political and economic freedom are gone for good. 

There is a profound religious side to the need for recovering 
a respectful attitude to the earth It has been stated by Solovyev 
in Chapter VII (Section III) of his The Justification of the Good , 
a work on ethics with an architectural wholeness missing m 
most Western treatments of the moral question. Unless we 
respect what is below us, he says, it will become our master. 
Matter has a right to moral and spiritual usage If it is ex- 
ploited it soon reminds us that we are its dependents. 


CONCLUSION 

Dethronement of Trader Man, Restatement of the Unem- 
ployment Pioblem, and Fulfilment of Agronomic Responsi- 
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bilities are the basic requirements for enabling economic life 
to do its proper job They aie therefore essential foi dissolving 
the forces making for an omnicompetent Slate absolutism. To 
undci stand them is also necessary for defining the basis of a 
common European lecovcxy for which we can solicit the help 
of oui present enemies. Without acknowledging Ihom as con- 
scious aims we shall not be able to take the lust step m pie- 
venting the lecurrencc of wai, namely to impose seveie mili- 
tary and strategic disabilities upon Geimany and at the same 
time to foster her economic and cultural lccovery, levcising 
the course of events after Versailles We cannot utter peace 
aims until we know how to offer security without expansion and 
war. 

I have said nothing about the relationship and behaviour 
of persons and classes to one anothei, noi of changes m adminis- 
tration. These arc very impoitant, but they are secondaiy to 
the questions of the right older in the activities of man It is 
m this up-and-down dimension that modem life has gone 
radically wrong and prevented or confused the effects of the 
considerable social goodwilt that exists. Upon truth in the 
dimension of eaith-society-spint depends the power of good 
peisonal and group motives to be socially co-opeiative and 
mutually reinforcing. 

And I have not discussed measures, for that is not the busi- 
ness of the Church. If Chustians aie to make then best con- 
tribution to the formation of a light social will, they can learn 
something of its conditions from their experience m using moral 
and spirrtual direction. When the will is failing over and over 
again to meet a recurring temptation or crisis, when it fails to 
function though the mind knows nevet so clearly what has to 
be done, then one has to give up trying to pump up volunlaiy 
energy at the moment of crisis. The channels of the soul have 
to be recut, and that is done at one’s piayeis and meditations 
and thoughts away from the tension of the problem. If the 
intention is directed by the mind and conscience when one 
is poised m attention before the eternal things, then gradually 
the will is formed and comes into being when the piaciical 
situation requires it 

In a similai way the Christian community can form its own 
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will and help to form that of the nation. The channels of the 
national soul need cutting m new directions. I have tried to 
trace a few of them for the use of the Christian Church which 
must always be able to say as did King Magnus in Shaw’s The 
Apple Cart * ‘In this I represent the eternal not the expedient ’ 
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THE MISCHIEF OF IDEALS 

★ 

I t is still a common practice in England and Amciica to 
speak of the Church as the body that exists to give the world 
its moral and social ideals, and also as a kind of powei house 
to put enough spiritual energy behind the best-meamng pro- 
jects of society A well-known Anglican bishop was completely 
taken m a few yeais ago when an eminent financier pleased 
him by saying ‘You know, Bishop, we cannot solve this world 
problem ourselves; we need the help of the Church I * * * * * * * 9 The mean- 
ing no doubt was ‘If the Church will petsuade men to take 
their depnvations on then knees, then our interests will look as 
if they were really laws 9 But whethei genuine or not, the atti- 
tude that the Church exists to help the world is the same as 
that implied m the title of that excellent book published in the 
United States, Religion Lends a Hand This attitude i cached its 
climax when a dignitary icad a lectuie to some clergy on ‘The 
Function of God * 9 The whole assumption that religion should 
be of ‘use 9 has become so much a pai t of Anglo-Saxon uncon- 
sciousness that it would be haish to call it blasphemous, but 
it would have to be called by that name in any epoch more 
religiously aware than this one. 

I 

This desire for a practical religion undoubtedly gtew up as 

a corrective of that irrelevant personal pietism which was a 

refuge from rather than the solver of the problems of living. 

And no small part of the religious crisis of our day is the realiza- 

tion that this practical religion is just as irrelevant m moulding 

history as the pietism it wished to displace Many serious 

Christians feel that if they have to be irrelevant anyway, they 
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would rather be lrielevant on their knees before their Maker 
than at the most brilliant conference on social ethics. The col- 
lapse of ‘practical’ religion is especially manifest m the feeble- 
ness of this faith m the presence of political movements that 
arc sweeping away all the landmaiks of our customary histori- 
cal and social thought A satisfying religion can be recovered 
only by a rediscovery of the way in which the impact of the 
Christian religion has ever, m fact, made history And then 
the task is to find the way in which that impact can be bi ought 
to bear on the present historical moment. The faith has to be 
presented not merely as a set of eternally valid truths which 
ought to be embodied m society if men were all Christians, but 
as a power that will make men Christian because it takes hold 
of their problems where they are. 

This presentation demands that the Chuich cease from pre- 
tending that the problems men have are the problems Chris- 
tians would like them to have and then give the right answer 
The Church must also cease trying to give a better answer than 
the world to the problems the woilds has set in its own way 
It must take the problems men have and show that they are 
insoluble unless they are restated m terms of the nature of 
reality as the Christian faith knows it The extent to which the 
faith is a leality to a particular generation is determined much 
more by the way it states its questions than by the way it gives 
answcis I raise theiefore the question whether the failure of 
‘piacticaF religion may not be due primarily to the fact that 
Chustians have set the problem in a way borrowed from the 
well-meaning world instead of m authentic Christian terms 

Among those who are concerned to Christianize civilization 
the commonest way of stating their problem is to speak of a 
discrepancy between ideals and practice Practice falls far 
below the ideal, and the problem is to raise the practice to the 
level of the ideal Chnstians are impressed by the seriousness of 
the present situation — the fact that although men have almost 
perfected the means of living, this achievement is likely to be 
lost or turned into disaster because they lack any sense of the 
meaning and purpose of life They then ask how the Church 
can infuse Christian principles and ideals into this modern 
secular humamtananism 
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The problem was amply and strikingly developed in this way 
by Sn E. J Russell m his Hibbeit Lecture of 1936, ‘Modem 
Conflicts of Practice and Ideals 9 . We may take that lecture as 
the best example of this delineation of the pi oblcm The loot ux c 
is itself the strongest evidence that the pioblem cannot be 
stated or handled m the form of the ‘confhcl of pi act ice and 
ideals’, for the speaker himself concludes by stating an entn ely 
different problem He rejects the political totahtauamsm of 
Russia and Germany where ‘there is no conflict of ideals with 
practice simply because there ideals and practice are alike m 
the hands of the rulers’. It is not a conflict between them but 
the distastefulness of both the practice and the ideals that leads 
him to hope for another solution. This alternative he sees m 
the possibility of ‘a compelling ideal that will inspire men and 
women with a high purpose and fire them with energy and 
enthusiasm to achieve it’. What is a ‘compelling ideal 1 ? Does 
the mere fact that it is a high one make it compelling? That 
cannot be, for Sir E J Russell holds that the Ghiislian ideal 
is the highest known, and the pioblem he sets before us con- 
sists m the fact that it is not now compelling. 

I venture to at guc that the whole conception of a conflict 
between pi actice and ideals is misleading and even mist lnevous. 
In fact, the modem habit of expressing the problem m that way 
is part of the problem itself It implies on the one hand a land 
of mental picture of what men want to do and to be, which is 
the ideal, and on the other a kind of magic fluid called ‘will’ 
that could be pumped up to a certain intensity when it will 
enable men to knock the actual world about to make it match 
the picture. May not the very reason why Gluistian ideals ate 
ineffective be that we have now for some centuries thought 
of the Christian religion as the dispenser of ideals and the voice 
of exhortation to the sluggish will, whereas in fact the Christian 
Church which converted the world began not with tcleals or 
exhortation but with affirmation of the natuxe of reality? It 
was a doctrine of what is much more ladically than of what 
ought to be. The nature of God, the essential natuic of man 
and the forces which cause him to violate his essential nature — 
it was what the Christian gospel declared about such things 
that made it ‘good news’. 
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Christ speaks to men of what they are — ‘children of the 
Father’, ‘branches of the vine’, ‘runaway sheep’, ‘children of 
wrath’— as the ground of his call to obedience And this is 
said against the background of what God is and what God 
does The whole drama of redemption was seen by the early 
Church as something God does because man is a certain kind 
of creature And because this conviction of his nature and des- 
tiny became burned into the soul of the Christian man, he 
turned the world upside down and restored hope m a disinteg- 
rated empire This accomplishment would never have been 
achieved by a proclamation of ideals, pictures of what human 
life should be like Nothing is clearer from the everyday life in 
personal and public relations than that men are but slightly 
moved to action by advice and exhortation or by visions of an 
ideal world They are moved by words of affirmation as to what 
they are or can be, a revelation of the truth about themselves 
that comes as a discovery, or they are moved to act by provoca- 
tion at an offensive declaration of what someone thinks they 
are. The faith that has moved men has always been an indica- 
tive before it was an imperative. 

II 

Another feature of the Christian faith when it is a compelling 
fact is that it knows nothing of a conflict of practice and ideals. 
It knows only a conflict of wills, or a divided will, or an imper- 
fect will. And the will is the act which looked at from the inside 
is motive or what we may call the ideal, and looked at from 
the outside is the practice There can be no ideal that does not 
issue m practice even if the practice is only to sit and spin day- 
dreams An apparent conflict of ideals and practice is m fact 
a conflict of ideals or a conflict of practices, the same thing 
viewed subjectively or objectively The idea of a will behind 
an act and an ideal behind the will is just the rationalized 
psychology of the ineffective man and of a civilization with 
many means and no purposes 

Saint Paul says ‘The good that I would, I do not, but the 
evil which I would not that I practise ’ The conflict is real, 
m the core of the man* ‘O wretched man that I am 1 who shall 
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deliver me from this body of death ? 5 To speak of a conflict of 
practice and ideals is to use a totally misleading expression of 
this terrible struggle. What happens, happens in the citadel of 
the pei son. This is the person who when he had won the vic- 
toiy converted the world. Can we imagine this Inumph being 
achieved by a modem who would have said: Tm aft aid I have 
not succeeded m putting my ideals into ptaetice, 1 must leally 
try 5 ? In fact, to set the problem as a conflict of ideals and prac- 
tice is to draw the same picture as the man who secs his con- 
dition as one in which he cannot do what he wants With Saint 
Paul it is a conflict of ideals, e two laws 5 , and a conflict of piac- 
tices — for unless it were also this there would be no real struggle. 
Just because what we call ideals are desires that are successfully 
opposed either from within or without, it is useless to speak of 
solving the conflict between ideals and practice, and still more 
unreal to imagine that this is possible by an inculcation of moie 
exacting ideals This veiy Sami Paul tells us that it was aware- 
ness of the ideal — ‘the law 5 — that made his will less effective 
His conflict is solved not by a process of bunging piac tire into 
line with ideals, but by recognition of nnothci fact, the will of 
God that then becomes his own, the ‘law of the spirit of life in 
Christ, which made me fiee from the law of sm and death* 

Saint Augustine too, m the famous passages of the eighth 
book of the Confessions , bcais witness to the* tiuth that the con- 
trast between ‘the two wills 5 is the state of man before he i an 
act willingly When the conflict was resolved ‘the ability was 
one with the will, and to will was to do 5 . 

These examples, which could be extended by a study of other 
men who have made Christian history, such as Luther and 
Ignatius Loyola, illustrate the way in which they set the piob- 
lem. It is for them not a question of infusing a man or a < ul- 
ture with Christian ideals, but of healing a broken 01 a divided 
will within it. And that divided will, which may bo called a 
conflict of practices oi a conflict of ideals, lias first to be iden- 
tified As Maurice Reckitt once said: ‘Man cannot choose 
between God and mammon until he has learnt how to dis- 
tinguish them, and that [distinction] it is religion’s iespon- 
sibility to make plain . 5 Religion is a word of truth about the 
‘is 5 before it can be a word of powei about the ‘ought 5 . We 
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cannot therefore take our humanist culture as a neutral re- 
ceptacle which now lacks a purpose and replenish it with 
Christian values and ideals. There are such ideals within it, 
but the very fact that they remain so pitiably within the realm 
of ideals is a challenge to examine the nature of the culture 
itself. And we shall find that it is not a neutral receptacle foi 
ideals but a complex structure with a divided will, of which 
such Chustian ‘ideals 9 as there may be constitute one of the 
divisions. 


in 

It is necessary to distinguish between the technical bag of 
tricks which applied science has put into our hands and the 
empirical humanism of the same epoch. The first is morally 
neutral, an instrument of power for good and evil. Is the 
second? E J Russell thinks so, and speaks of giving it a driving 
force, and of interpreting and using the ideals and principles 
of Christianity s m oui present economic and social conditions’. 
Now, it is just the impossibility of so interpreting and using 
these ideals which has impressed those who have been most 
thoroughly working and thinking on this question. The social 
order, though showing no clear and conscious guiding prin- 
ciple, is neveitheless not morally neutral but has in it some- 
thing that makes it insusceptible of being infused with ‘Chris- 
tian ideals’ Some of us have reached the conclusion that you 
cannot ‘apply the Christian ethic’ to a social order which has 
grown up without any direction by a Christian philosophy, 
and by this we mean not merely a doctrine of the ‘ought’ but 
a doctrine of the ‘is’ Russell pertinently quotes. ‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens ’ Yes, but how are we to do it? A year or two 
ago we were given some contradictory advice by economists 
on one aspect of bearing one another’s burdens. The public 
was told by one set of experts that if a man had five shillings 
to spare at the end of the week unless he spent it over a counter 
he would be putting another man out of work for a day; another 
set of experts advised him to save it and invest it so that industry 
would be developed through his savings and would give more 
work to his fellows. The whole discussion assumed that it was 
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the purpose of man to keep industry going. The contradictory 
character of the advice, to which there is as yet no accepted 
answer, is evidence that the assumption itself is false and that 
the whole organized lelationship of men is built upon that 
false assumption 

How is the inventor to serve his fellows when he knows that 
to use his God-given faculties to the full will pxobably be to 
put many men out of work? How arc nations to be good neigh- 
bours when they are compelled by their own internal economic 
dilemmas to compete with others not for goods but for work 
as a means of income? How is the right-minded politician to 
serve his constituents when the political machine through 
which he has reached the position in which he can serve them 
has grown up around certain views of an issue that has no 
reality to the population? How are producers of goods and 
administrators of money to bear one another’s burdens when 
the principles of the latter compel the fox met to stop ptoduemg 
or to pour their pioducts down the sink? How is the aitist to 
feel at home in ci eating something that is a joy forevoi when 
the commercial system demands rapid dcstiuotion and obso- 
lescence m order to keep going? 

These and other acute questions indicate that wo aie lacing 
a pioblem not so much of the bchavioui of men within their 
organized activities, but of the function, iclations and validity 
of those activities themselves Whcie theie is no overarching 
conception of the meaning and purpose of life- and the lark 
of this is the mark of out empmeal humanism— then each of the 
activities of men stiugglcs to assume the position of the key of 
life as a whole and there is a disruption of any true hieimehy 
of activities. So in fact we have seen, during the last century or 
two, economics, money, politics, sex and arts— each of them 
endeavouring to order society so that man shall behave as a 
function of itself Now wc are at a stage m which nation and 
race are struggling to wrest supicmacy from commercial idola- 
tries as the key to human existence. This disoider, which gives 
rise to the moial dilemmas just indicated, means too that tlicie 
is a real conflict of objectives m the various activities and 
interests of society And when one of these activities is out of its 
true order m the scheme of living, then it frequently becomes 
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the moic haimful, the better and moie conscientious are the 
people who pursue it That is what has happened to our 
humanist culture — it has ceased to be human. The activities 
of men are not directed m the interests of human living itself. 
Each becomes its own end and succeeds for a time m squeezing 
society into subservience to it until it is displaced 

It might be contended that precisely because a humanist 
culture has no Weltanschauung , which knows the key of human 
life to be in the superhuman or divine sphere, it cannot truly 
remain human. But for the purpose of the argument it is suf- 
ficient to insist that society can, for want of a diffused sense of 
the purpose of life, be much less human in its order than the 
pei sons who compose it This feature of modern civilization is 
almost a reversal of the situation m any of the cultures of the 
ancient and medieval world. There men were generally much 
more violent, unscrupulous and unprincipled than the social 
order built up by the theories and practice of their thinkeis and 
legislators. 

It would not be difficult to trace this new situation m human 
history to the tendencies which began with the making abso- 
lute of the human mind at the Renaissance, the negation of 
man’s relatedness to the objective world of God, the earth and 
his fellows, the emergence of a conception of him as pure sub- 
ject confronting the objective world as a God-like spectator 
and manipulator. In older to eject man out of his concrete 
dependences, humanist thought had to divide him into two 
M. Maritam has aptly parodied the influence of Descartes by 
saying that it encouraged the view of man as an angel driving 
a machine. The subjective being with the freedom of the angel 
became the concern of religion, the external instrument, the 
machine, was the sphere of empirical living, and m this sphere 
man’s relatedncss to his environment could not be ignored. So 
modern man has been pressed to see himself as a subjectively 
free and objectively determined being The sphere m which he 
had to recognize his dependence was that m which he had 
perforce to admit his relatedness, namely, the physical world 
and the sphere of public life. 

This split between the spiritual and secular spheres is the 
root of the developments that have reached a state of crisis to- 
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day The external life of man, having lost any spiritual direc- 
tion, has no guiding principle but that of efficiency. And be- 
cause this dichotomy of man is ically an illusion, his external 
relations do not remain spiritually a tabula taw open to any 
moral dncctions idealists want to write upon it By virtue of its 
divoicc fiom conscious ethical direction the natural order of 
human organization has been inverted Spn itual 1 esponsibihty 
having been relegated to the puicly subjective and ‘spiritual’ 
realm, modern attempts to bring Christian principles to bear 
upon the social order have reached an impasse Man having 
been deified m his soul receives a sharp slap m the face when 
he discovers his impotence in directing the course of events. So 
we have on the one hand a capitulation to the trend of events, 
a renunciation of spiritual and moral direction Situations, not 
men, dictate action And on the othci hand, wc have an in- 
choate cry for spontaneity and hirer alion from the constraints 
which aio accepted as necessary safeguards against social dis- 
integration 

The dilemma is made more intolcr able by the Pelagian habit 
of Anglo-Saxon religion which encourages the notion that the 
will can act as the agent of the absolute good m any social 
situation Men are thus eontinually mistaking then relatively 
bettei decisions foi decisions that embody the absolute good 
That is the whole ethos of modern politics and economics. To 
take a moral outlook which for generations has been confined 
to making judgments upon the motives and acts of men* and 
attempt to apply it in a concrete social structure winch has 
grown up in entile independence of a religious philosophy, is 
to deepen and not to relieve the tragedy of man and to foster 
disillusionment instead of encouragement. It is to drive deeper 
the wedge that has separated the inner and outer life for the 
last two centuriqs. It is to shout the louder a word of exhorta- 
tion, where man is craving for a woid of deliver ante. It is to 
turn the gospel of redemption into a nagging moralism. 

There is a word of deliverance to be uttered: it is possible to 
bring the outer life of man into congruity with his inner life. 
That is not to say there will be an end of moral problems; on 
the contrary, it means that moral problems will be real ones. 
In an age where there is some parallelism between the best in 
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the motives of men and the order of activities m organized 
society, every antisocial act is a deviation from the normally 
recognized standard and moral issues become matters of real 
decision. When, as in our disordered society, we have not only 
evils but frustrations of the moral will, it is a sign that the 
social structure does not reflect the moral conscience Albeit 
Schweitzer beheved he had found in the eighteenth century a 
culture with harmony between the ethical demands of men 
and the order of society: ‘In the days of naturalism and serious 
philosophy the individual got help and support from society 
through the general confidence in the victory of the ratio nal 
and moral which society never failed to acknowledge as some- 
thing which explained and justified itself 5 {The Philosophy of 
Civilization, Part I). That general concord between the inner 
life of men and their external social living is a mark of civiliza- 
tion; then all serious decisions are within the sphere of the 
moral will. There are reasons for doubting whether Schweitzer 
is right m estimating the eighteenth century as a model of the 
form of civilization, but the criterion he lays down is the correct 
one. 

It is the conflict between the inner and outer life that con- 
stitutes the problem which is misleadingly stated as a conflict 
of practice and ideals To infuse ‘ideals 5 into the motives of 
men before having effected ‘a renewing of the mind 5 about the 
structure of civilization is to ignore what is fundamental in the 
Christian gospel, namely, that moral appeals come after heal- 
ing and deliverance, not before. Men in the mass are not open 
to moral appeals unless they feel that those appeals are a call 
to them to come back into a mode of life which underlies, m 
acknowledgement if not obedience, the civilization of which 
they are a part and from which they have wilfully and sinfully 
departed. When appeals take the form of bidding men to act 
m a spirit conti ary to the whole mood of society which has been 
dominant for some generations, they will be effective only with 
those who can afford to try experiments or with the few heroic 
souls who aie likely to give their heroism lucifenc pretensions 
and to despise their weaker brethren. 

It is just this relative correspondence between the inner and 
outer life that is aimed at m the totalitarian societies of our 
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time* And if Christians, like Sii E. J. Russell, find totalitarianism 
distasteful, they must discover how to meet the same problem 
m a healthier and more acceptable way. The one thing that 
cannot be done is to intensify the impulse generated in the 
inner life and apply it like a mustard plastci to the outer life 
whose form has been deteimined by loices uni elated to the 
formei You cannot, for instance, materially ‘apply ethical 
principles’, except to a negligible extent, to the activities with- 
in the structuie of an economic system whose end has been 
admittedly divorced fiom ethical direction for some centimes. 
This is almost an impossibility even when economic life is an 
economic if ruthless success; it is quite an impossibility when 
it has reached a condition of economic contradiction, as when 
to-day industry has at the same time to save work and to make 
work You cannot moralize a contradiction 

It might be fui ther shown that model n seculat ism, by allow- 
ing each human activity to find its own end undirected by an 
ovenulmg conception of the destiny of man, has resulted not 
m a merely natural purpose, but actually in a falsification of 
that activity’s natural purpose The xnoial impulse becomes a 
icality only in a situation which is at least natural. When it 
has become unnatural a deeper influence than cxhoi tation is 
requued, Remhold Niebuhr well says m his recent An Interpre- 
tation of Christian Ethics ‘Moralistic appeals are m fact indica- 
tions of the dissipation of primal y religious vitality. . What 
men aic able to will depends not upon the strength of then 
willing, but upon the strength which enters their will and over 
which their will has little control. 9 

And the impotence of the moral will which is not formed by 
deeper forces of faith, operating m a situation that is not in- 
formed by the same influences, is shown most clearly in the 
way the deliberate hopes of a whole era are suddenly turned 
into their dialectical contraries. The last phase of liberal 
humanism was inaugurated by the triple hope of mater ial pros- 
perity, international peace and democratic progress. The con- 
ditions and machinery for these things have been achieved in 
abundance The very success of large-scale production is made 
an occasion for restricting its output in order that men may 
satisfy the conditions of acquiring it The vei y interdependence 
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of slates, which Richard Cobden and Herbert Spencer hoped 
would prove an international cement, has sharpened rivalry 
all along the line The democratic idea is so perverted even m 
countries that still retain its rickety skeleton that Mr Baldwin 
can say. ‘In a democratic country it will be more and more 
necessary for the government to interfere m the lives of the 
people 5 

The liberal humanism of our recent past piesents us then not 
with a failure to achieve its aims which could be cured by more 
intensive or higher ideals, but with the requirement that it be 
purged of a self-defeating principle And we can learn much 
of the way m which the Christian faith can effect this purging 
by examining the way m which the human spirit is attempting 
the same thing in those perverse ways exhibited by secular 
totalitarianism. In the totalitarian societies of contemporary 
Europe a vigorous and largely successful effort has been made 
to unify the inner and outer life of man It is open to Christians 
to say that these unities are unstable because they suppress 
certain aspects of human reality which will not tolerate them 
indefinitely, but that merely sets the Christian community the 
task of offering a principle of unity which is at once more con- 
gruous with man’s whole nature and also as practical as these 
cramping unities have succeeded m being. 

The unity between the inner and outer life which we see 
most characteristically in Russia, Italy and Germany ostensibly 
owes its force to their respective dictatorships But this is only 
instrumental. The dictatorship becomes a possibility when the 
mood of a people will pay a great political price for the healing 
of the stress between its inner and outer life It has succeeded 
precisely because it did not attempt to make a new ideology 
to fit the external situation or to mould the social fabric to 
express the old consciousness. The dictatorships were erected 
and supported by a turn of popular consciousness toward an 
entirely new movement m which the inner and outer life were 
at one, and both different from the old The Russian revolu- 
tion showed less expression of a popular consciousness than 
the later developments of Fascist and Nazi totalitarianism But 
it forced a change of social structure and proceeded at the 
same time to make a ‘communist man’ of the individual person, 
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not only m his social behaviour but also m his deepest motive. 
That is the ground of the Communist hope (however illusory 
we may judge it m view of recent tendencies) that eventually 
the State may be allowed to wither away leaving men spon- 
taneously of the Communist stamp The propaganda fox bring- 
ing about this correspondence between man’s own impulse and 
the foim of his environment was no meie exhortation to be 
something, but a revolutionary practice supported by a 
philosophy of the nature of reality. As G LukAcs says ‘When 
the proletariat by means of the class struggle changes its posi- 
tion m society and thereby the whole social structure, in taking 
cogmzance of the whole social situation, i e of itself, it not 
merely finds itself face to face with a new object of under- 
standing, but also changes its position as a knowing subject ’ 

Fascism bridged the gulf between ideals and practice by 
making ideas thefunctionof political action It was thus farther 
removed from the cultuial tradition of Clhi istendom h achieve d 
unity by the subordination of thought to the idea of the nation 
as the supreme category of action Mussolini said m one of his 
speeches. ‘We have created a myth. This myth is faith, a noble 
enthusiasm. It does not have to be a reality; it is an impulse 
and a hope, belief and courage Our myth is the nation, the 
great nation which we wish to make into a connote reality.’ 

The longest step m transfoimmg man’s conception of himself 
to correspond to the accompanying lc-crcation of social con- 
sciousness and order was taken by national socialism m 
Germany. Professor Bcrgmann proclaimed the Third Reich the 
expression of tho 'new humanity’, and his most popular dis- 
cussion of the thesis of a German national Ghuich m open 
revolt against Christianity is entitled Das Ihldm/gslattd da neuen 
Menschheit And Dr Roscnbeig wrote: ‘It is the fust task of 
education ... to strengthen those values which slumbet m the 
depths of the Germamc being and which must be caiofully cul- 
tivated’ and 'the race-bound national soul is the measure of all 
our thoughts, aspirations of will and deeds, the final cri tenon 
of our values’. 

There are certain features common to all these titanic ex- 
amples of totalitarianism which make them instructive in 
dealing with this problem of a conflict between the inner and 
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outer life. Practically they unite the two by subsuming all 
social and human activity under the political. Man’s supreme 
significance lies m his citizenship His art, science, morals, 
religion are judged good or bad in so far as they mimster to or 
hinder the absolute supremacy of political power The State’s 
interest is the final arbiter of all men’s actions. But this practical 
conception could never have succeeded m generating the mass 
following that it has if there had been only hortatory injunc- 
tions to subordinate everything to the supreme political end 
and the plentiful oppressive coercion that has accompanied 
these developments This State absolutism is a going concern 
because it is offered as an instrument for implementing a much 
deeper force which is not so much imposed as evoked — the 
hunger of the soul of the man of to-day which has been starved 
by the agnostic empiricisms of secular humanism. It claims 
the total loyalty of man and m so doing restores to him the sense 
of being purposive and recovers for him the consciousness of 
social solidarity. But on a still deeper level, these tendencies 
give human beings the conviction of being significant as con- 
scious agents m a process that is in the sweep of the trend of all 
things This effect is gained by the shutting out of much of 
leality or by the distorting of it. But it is a tremendous bait to 
the lacerated soul of modern man, torn from his spiritual and 
cosmic roots, to be pushed back into what he is taught to con- 
ceive as the puiposive process of reality as a whole. For the 
Communist the classless society is the goal of history; for the 
Fascist the national deed has the force of a deity that generates 
and judges men’s actions and thoughts; the German Nazi finds 
himself the bearer of a racial destiny that is the meaning of 
existence. 


IV 

No attempt in the name of the Christian faith to bridge the 
chasm between the inner and outer life dare oppose these 
secular experiments merely on the ground that they are totali- 
tarian. The Christian message for this problem cannot be 
uttered as a plea for liberty from the oppressiveness with which 
they operate It can rightly and effectively speak a word of 
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judgment which would condemn them as false because theii 
totalitarianism operates on a false plane. They are false both 
to the reality of human nature and to Christian ends not be- 
cause they visualize the human being as a unified person find- 
ing his significance in one co-ordinating and living actuality 
larger than himself. They arc false because in fact neither eco- 
nomics, nor nauon, nor state, nor race can evei be the absolute 
reality to which all others arc relative. The Christian answer 
to the same problem does not dismiss totalitarianism but insists 
upon its being inclusive — that is, true to the facts of human 
nature and its links with what is beyond nature and history m 
the eternal world. 

If the inner and outer life are to reach some kind of unity 
without truncating man to fit the demands of a secular totali- 
tarianism, it can be done only through a supernatural lcligion. 
Such a presentation of ihc Ghnstian lehgion would, like the 
false totalitarianisms of to-day, begin with an affirmation of 
the nature of man and existence. But it would proceed fiom 
the oiigmal gospel to affum man as both from beyond and in 
history, with his loots and destiny in the eternal woild and the 
sphere of his eternal responsibility in the tempoial. It would 
insist upon ‘the pi imacy of the spiritual 1 in the sense of a dimen- 
sion that gives all human activities tluir functional place in 
rclauon to the only eternal concrete reality, ( 5 od. Tl would 
from this basis go on to declare the oidei of secular activities 
which minister to that spiritual end as the spline of the motal 
will That is to say, it would make judgment not first upon the 
fidelity of man’s motives 01 conduct within the sphere m which 
he finds himself, but upon the place that spline holds in the 
total life of the community. For only when the order is natural 
in this sense, that is, congruous with the nntute of God, man 
and the world m their essential truth, can the question of (he 
right motive and conduct be genuinely raised. 

Such a recoveied fullness of the Christian impact upon the 
world would of course involve much more than a change of 
mind as to the object of Christian judgment. It would as 
essentially require recognition of the action of God as a icdec m- 
mg power wherever the true nature of human need is acknow- 
ledged. A recovered reintegration of the spiritual and secular 
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aspects of life would spring from the gospel as primarily an 
affirmation of what is The natural order of things becomes 
then not something presumed to exist but something requiring 
restoration by the power of redemption, which is the kingdom 
of God The kingdom becomes again conceived not as the one 
far-off divine event, or as merely another name for the best m 
man, but as a present transforming force acting m the tem- 
poral order from beyond. 

Thus can be recoveied for the Christian faith just those 
features men are illusorily seeking in the modern paganisms 
The true ‘freedom of the Christian man 9 is upheld not as mere 
liberation fiom something, but as a fact based upon the truth 
that his being a spiritual creature is not exhausted m any or all 
of his worldly relations. That total loyalty which he craves to 
give is to be offered not to a Moloch of secular might but to 
the kingdom of God. For that kingdom draws him not away 
from responsibility in his historic setting, but gives him his war- 
rant for acting m it When the kingdom of God is known again 
as a power that reoiders the social relations of man by bringing 
them back to the natural state, then the problem of the conflict 
between the inner and outer life becomes manageable With 
that achievement Christians can begin to talk with reality 
about the religious responsibility for world order 



VIII 


THE FORMATION OF CONSCIENCES 

★ 

I n order to discover the proper application of Christian faith 
to the affairs of the world it is quite inadequate to present it 
in terms of moral ideals The growing critical situation con- 
fronting the Christian Church confirms that judgment against 
a religious outlook which is exclusively moralistic. It is seen in 
the increasing difficulty of addressing the Christian conscience 
with conviction. Most of the slogans of the libci al ‘social gospel I * * * * * * * 9 
have become uni cal, and such catchwords as fellowship, ser- 
vice, sacrifice, have the effect of making one stifle a shuck of 
spiritual pam when they reach the ear of Christian realism It 
will be a calamity, however, if the moial zeal which has been 
induced by the message of social righteousness should be aban- 
doned foi a purely apocalyptic theology. This can only be 
avoided by the formation of Christian consciences upon a 
soundei basis than that underlying the outlook which saw the 
problem as one of ‘applying Christian principles 9 to social 
living. 


I 

The fact is that wc cannot address the conscience with any 
sense of reality because oui social ethic has been too much a 
hard-beatmg of the moral drum without a conespondmg plan 

of campaign, a knowledge of the territory to be occupied, and 

an undeistanding of the nature of the Christian army To drop 
the military metaphor, we have assumed the conscience to be 

complete in form and only defective in strength A strong emo- 

tional impulse has therefore been generated m oidei to fortify 

the conscience supposed to be lacking m power. But because 

theie was no equivalent giowth m intellectual clarity theie was 
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no increase in internal freedom. A heightened sense of how 
men ought to act without that access of internal power which 
comes from a renewed outlook upon existence has produced a 
sense of psychological frustration. Many Christians are there- 
fore turning to a pure salvation doctrine and an accompanying 
pessimism about the world That is the nemesis of making 
appeals to the conscience without any effort at the formation 
of consciences Too much has been put upon the mere will to 
act christianly, and the conscience has been assumed to see 
its way clearly by virtue of simple Christian profession 

The situation of the Churches which comes of this inadequate 
moralism was seen very clearly in the results of the Conference 
on Church, Community and State at Oxford, 1937 There was 
fairly strong unanimity about the kind of conduct which would 
reflect the faith in action and about the extent to which our 
civilization does violence to Christian standards. But there 
was, of course, wide divergence about dogma, that is about 
assumptions as to the nature of existence. And there was also 
a sense of weakness with regard to practical action in the world. 

Behind the Christian question of the ought , there is the Chris- 
tian question of the is; and in front of it is the Christian ques- 
tion of the how , which is the question of action or power. It 
appeals from the periods in which the Faith has really been 
formative of civilization, and also from the momentum of the 
Fascist and Nazi movements to-day, that power is induced by 
conviction as to the nature of existence and that such conviction 
alone can vivify the moral impulse. Christian witness is weak in 
the matter of power because it is weak and divided in the matter 
of dogma, in spite of strong feeling on the ethical question. In 
order, therefore, to recover for the Christian conscience its 
proper power, we must cease to put too much upon its moral 
sense without an adequate intellectual illumination In brief, 
the formation of consciences requires the remaking of the 
Christian mind Perhaps this involves a recovery of a Christian 
metaphysics; it certainly demands a refurbishing of theology 
We are being pressed to this task by the counter-dogmas of 
European totalitarianism. 

It was noteworthy that, when dealing with political and 
community questions, the Oxford Conference realized that 
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secularism was morally at variance with the Church’s con- 
ception of the good life, because it was looted m certain secu- 
larized notions of the nature of existence. But when it applied 
itself to the economic order it got little farther than listing (as 
it did very well) the elements in the mdustnal and commercial 
world which affronted Christian values. Now, this lack of a 
Christian philosophy is bad enough in the political and cul- 
tural sphere; it is most serious however m the economic. Foi 
it is the disintegration of our economic relations, without any 
constructive alternative, which has sent certain communities 
to seek reintegration on a nationalistic and militaristic basis. 
Totalitarianism is the attempt on secular lines to put economic 
relations m their place m a scheme of life The bewilderment 
of the Christian conscience in the economic order springs from 
failure to sustain a Christian scheme of life in the mind of 
nominally Christian communities. It has been thought that 
the economic order was a neutral affair ot pai t of the natuial 
order of things, and that it would serve Chnstian purposes if 
men did their moral best in their place in it. 

Unless we can infoim the Christian conscience with a 01ms- 
tian mmd we must expect conscience to contract still farther 
out of concern with the world’s doings and anticipate a giowth 
of non-Christian philosophies which will, like Marxism and 
Fascism, attempt to put the economic life of man to rights in 
their own way 

At least two fundamental postula tes of a ( Ihrist ian philosophy 
of existence are essential to the building of that Christian mmd 
which will become the basis of the formation of consciences 
One is the dogma of original sin and redemption. The olhei is 
the dogma of an essential nature of man, which implies a 
proper hierarchy of his activities. From this essential natuie sm 
is continually deviating him, and yet its factual existence pulls 
him round by the pain of frustration to another position which 
on the plane of sinful living is an opposite crioi 1 The linea- 
ments of this essential form of the human being can be dis- 

1 1 have developed this theme in connection with the antitheses of 
individualism and collectivism, rationalism and vitalism, transcen- 
dence and immanence, m a recent work, The Religious Prospect , 
(Frederick Muller, London) 
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cerned by the natural reason, though its content and fulfil- 
ment can only be fully apprehended m the light of redemption 
Now these two postulates, the theology of Giace and the theo- 
logy of the Natural Law, the one held to without the other by 
orthodox Protestantism, the other jealously guarded m tension 
with the first m the Catholic tradition, have been spilled over- 
board by that liberal Christianity which has been most con- 
cerned to find a social application of the Gospel. 

We are at the end of a period m which Christian faith has 
nearly lost the battle with secular interpretations of life because 
Christians have thought that conscience needed only moral 
aims Its chance of regaining spiritual and moral initiative 
demands a renewed setting of Christian ethics in a dogmatic or 
philosophic context. That context will have to become the habit 
of mind with which the Christian approaches his moral prob- 
lems I can only offer here a few hints on the importance for 
such a habit of mind of the two postulates I have mentioned 
as fundamental m a Christian philosophy. 

II 

One of the consequences of understanding the meaning of 
original sm, when that understanding is a habit of mmd and 
not merely a proclaimed doctrine, is that with it the Christian 
appreciates the magnitude of sub-voluntary evil He knows two 
things. He knows, first, that man in this world has neither the 
perfect freedom nor the undimmed charity of the saints and 
the angels. While he knows that God’s grace is real to those 
who believe, and that when accepted it enables man in a mea- 
sure to realize that freedom and that charity, he knows also 
that there is a word of God about the better and the worse 
in the workaday world of the natural man and his^ public 
activities But because he knows the first he holds firmly that 
the second is not to be confused with it, that the better and the 
worse among unredeemed, sinful and wayward men are not 
the same as the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of Satan, 
though they are under God’s law and judgment in another 
mode He knows that the most pernicious and debilitating 
results have followed from the identification of the morality of 
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social living as such with the supernatural values of the life 
m grace. It has led to a utopian idealism in social ethics which 
leaves all real problems outside it. In consequence it has earned 
the complacent encouragement of ‘the powcis of this world* 
and induced in the faithful a dispirited dcspaii which sends 
them to puie salvation doctrine as the only Christian message 

In the second place, the believer who has won some insight 
into the meaning of original sin and the need of grace knows 
also that the extent of what is wrong m organized society is out 
of all proportion to the deliberately antisocial or defective 
behaviour of persons and groups in it at any one time. He 
knows the corrupting effects of the collective miasma of sin- 
fulness upon the best intentions, the good motives and the 
altruistic actions of personal and corporate wills. There has 
therefore to be formed a Christian judgment upon the structuic 
of societies, upon the mind of the community and the order of 
values it gives to its organized act i vitics ; for these things depi ive 
even the best moral and heroic effort ofits beneficial effect, 
even wheic they do not, as m the mass they do, stifle such moral 
and heroic promptings The first question which the Christian 
mind will ask of a social order is whether its organization recog- 
nizes the moial frailty of man. In one sense, of couisc, all social 
organization implies that human beings do not live by charity 
and perfect freedom. There would be no system at all if they 
did so the often-heaid dictum that if you perfect men the 
system will right itself is an abstractly ti ue and completely use- 
less statement. It is a pai adisaical pictuie falsely applied to oui 
temporal existence. 

But there are degrees in which social structuics and con- 
ceptions recognize the moral frailty of man In all types of 
society moral and spiritual effort is requited m order to live 
well, in the Christian sense of that word; but m some— and out 
own modern communities are among them— too much heroism 
is required for the mass of men m order to live at all their 
purely natural lives. And in the societies which have made 
economic values supreme there is the further disoidcr of equat- 
ing success with evidence of moral achievement. I know many 
good and successful business men who genuinely regard all 
who have not earned as much wealth and independence as 
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themselves as morally sub-normal. The ability to make money 
depends, of couise, upon a peculiar combination of qualities 
not all of which are morally admirable 
The Christian mind with which consciences can be formed 
will then be aware how false it is to assume that to live a natural 
and rational existence demands the virtues of a heroic sanctity; 
though I am sure that wisdom requires society to accord a valid 
place to certain bodies of people who live a life of sacrificial con- 
secration But more important still is it that the Christian mind 
shall also be aware of that particulai form of original sin which 
makes men elevate what they are good at or what the system 
compels them to do, into the rank of the absolute moral good 
One example of the confusion between the life m grace and 
the moral good m society is the threadbare controversy about 
the profit motive. Because of the havoc wrought m modern 
industrialist commercialism by making purely financial results 
directive of social organization, many Christian and humane 
critics have condemned the motive of profit as immoral Its 
defendeis, unconvinced of the validity of this charge, have 
falsely deduced that therefore there is nothing wrong with 
a society m which the main objective of individuals and busi- 
ness and the older of social values is the increase of money 
income Here the Christian mind makes a discrimination. 
Knowing that there is a valid ethic for a world in which men 
are neither angels nor saints m heaven, it docs not outlaw in 
the abstract the only two motives for human action, force and 
inducement. It does not condemn the profit motive as im- 
moral But it does — or it should much more than has been 
customary of late—- declare that a social order in which the 
making of money profit inflicts vast social and human injury 
upon masses of men and spintual injury to those who do it well, 
is under Christian judgment This Christian judgment not 
only condemns such an order as contrary to the will of God for 
man, but insists that it can be changed without demanding a 
vast use m the moral and spiritual achievements of the average 
person. The motive for change is in fact just the requirement 
that a social order shall be such that it enables sinful men to 
live togethei without depi lvmg any or most of them of the basis 
of a natural physical and cultural life. 
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In the organization of industrialist commercialism (not to use 
the term Capitalism which begs too many questions) it is not 
difficult to list, without stopping to tiac e then origins, a number 
of factors which make the conditions of earning money piofits 
harmful The first is the tendency foi the pi ofit-making activity 
at its higher levels to become, under these conditions, auto- 
matic and to grow at geometrical laics Inequality as sueh is 
not the evil, but a scale of inequality at which the doctrine of 
Stewardship becomes unreal Foi the successful makei of large 
profits Hhe administration of wealth 9 , as M B Rcckittremaiked 
many years ago, ‘is not a stewardship, it is a dictatorship 9 Then 
there is the impossibility of more and more businesses being con- 
tent to make a steady profit; in order to survive they must in- 
crease its rate. This is the fruitful source of monopoly control. 
The other side of the picture is growth m the number of bank- 
ruptcies. Again another feature of disoider in social aims is the 
necessity, in order to make a financial surplus, of alternately 
exploiting the earth with ruthless irresponsibility and then bhth- 
controlling its yield As a final instance of a ialsc social order 
which makes profit-making anti-social, we have to consider the 
extent to which the wages system and the profit s> stem, as well as 
the subsei vience of government to money, make' for an alarming 
growth of debt. Inequality becomes a social cancer at the point at 
which the majority in order to live and act have in countless ways 
to become borrowers from those who have the powei to lend. 

Behind the sinful behaviour of human nature at all times 
there are features of tins kind m out society, which no race of 
good angels could turn to the service of human decency and 
well-being, and which are changeable without expecting the 
moral regeneration of mankind To suppose, as what we arc 
pleased to call our Christian mind with its Pelagian optimism 
commonly does, that any system can be the vehicle of the 
Christian or merely good pui poses of men, is to admit that oui 
social older and our Cluistian thinking take no account of 
onginal $m. T. S, Eliot has stated the conveisc of this in the 
political sphere : C A sceptical or indifferent statesman, wot lung 
within a Christian frame, might be more effective than a de- 
vout Christian obliged to conform to a secular frame 9 ( The 
Idea of a Chnstian Society , Faber, 1939 ) 
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The first condition for building up a Christian mind for the 
formation of consciences is therefore for Christians in the world 
to learn what it means to ‘live under protest 5 It means some- 
thing more than continual awareness that their moral best is 
always corrupted by sinful pretensions, as Reinhold Niebuhr 
is so necessarily and pertinaciously insisting. It means habitual 
recognition that a society, by the order of importance and 
power it gives to its organized activities, can spoil the conse- 
quences of the best ethical motives and make the result of the 
worst ones worse than they need be m a sinful world The Chris- 
tian ‘living under protest 5 is living and acting in ‘a disorder 5 of 
society, seeking to do the will of God for him in his particular 
situation, and with spiritual and intellectual protest m his mind 
against a bad frame which as a citizen and a man of faith he 
is taking his part m endeavouring to change. He will be on 
the watch always against slipping into the attitude which 
identifies what he has to do, the best he can do m his part of 
the frame, with the best that would be done m a better ordered 
world which will still be an imperfect one. Still more will he 
beware of drugging his conscience by the deadly snare of 
erecting the behaviour of his moral best m a bad frame into 
a scheme for saving the world, or regarding it as the one pure 
foundation of social well-being to which all other kinds of 
social activity must be made to fit. 

Ill 

The second main set of considerations which I suggest as 
necessary foi the strengthening of the Chnstian mind as the 
basis of the formation of consciences comes under a heading 
which I call the recognition of the Natural Law This is not 
a specifically Christian conception but it is one to which all 
social thinking overtly or blindly appeals at some point But 
if it is not brought by the Christian mind into a conscious rela- 
tion with the moral demands and spiritual affiimations of the 
Faith, it will inject itself m a pagan or secular foi m and raise an 
insoluble dilemma for Christian action m the world In the 
history of Christendom the idea of the Natural Law has been 
restricted to certain problems which arose out of violations of 
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it and therefore called fot definition. It has therefore m the past 
been concerned with such things as the nature of political 
sovereignty, equality before the law, the family, prices and 
money-lending In the medieval teaching the idea of the 
Natural Law was confined to things like these, because other 
things which would have been seen to come within its scope, if 
they had been attended to had not been forced into the intel- 
lectual consciousness by widespread departuie from it. They 
weie taken for granted Partly because of this restriction, which 
was not corrected by an enlargement of the sphere of Natural 
Law thinking when new factors and complications entered into 
the situation from about the fifteenth century, a disastrous split 
occurred. Theology, especially in its Protestant forms, gave 
up the idea as unreal, and when the idea emerged from time 
to time in the secular sphere, as in the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Federal Constitution of the United States, it had no 
integral relation to the Chiistian undemanding of human exis- 
tence and interest m it was limited mainly to the subsidiary 
aspect of ‘the Natural Law’, which is concerned with the safe- 
guarding of ‘Natural Rights’ 

The recovery of a Christian mind, able to cope with the 
questions presented to it by the modem world, requites an 
undei standing of the theology of Natural Law with a fuller 
content than was envisaged in the more rcsti icted medieval 
universe of discourse. The development of this understanding 
is the work of a lifetime or two for a numhci of Clnistian 
thmkcis who will resolutely refuse to dismiss all idea of Natural 
Law because of the contradiction of sm and the supw -tempoi al 
nature of the Kingdom of God, and who will also refuse a 
secularized idea of the Natural Law in detachment from the 
theology of grace, aftei the manner of political utopias and 
libei al Christian ethics 

An organized social activity can contravene the Natiual Law 
in three ways, nature being understood as that which apper 
tains to the essential nature of man as well as of the universe 
Firstly, a social activity may have a definitely invalid charac- 
ter. Everybody would be the better without it except the agents 
who get their living out of it. This category includes not only 
definitely immoral and socially revolting occupations, but also 
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scores of despicable and trivial jobs the result of which nobody 
really wants but which many are cajoled or compelled into 
paying for I am thinking of many forms of advertising, pesti- 
lential salesmanship and the growth of a class of bosses and 
bureaucrats 

Secondly, an activity may validly hold a healthy place up 
to a point, but when it becomes a major occupation in society 
it is both a symptom and a cause of social ill health A most 
glaring example of this is what is rapidly becoming the racket 
of insurance, stimulated by clever fear propaganda and by legal 
compulsion. A moderate scale of insurance against risks may 
be a sign of social wisdom; on the present scale it is an indirect 
form of taxation on behalf of a growing class of people who can 
find no more positive function. It reaches its ridiculous con- 
clusion when now ‘in a state of war’ businesses are invited to 
‘insuie against peace’ And the exaggerated place insurance 
now takes is not explained away, but is made more dangerous, 
by moralizing it under cover of phrases like c the gospel of 
insurance’ 

Thirdly an activity, though valid, may violate the Natural 
Law by holding a place m the oidei of importance m society 
which does not belong to it as judged according to the con- 
stitution of man’s essential being. Heie I would include nearly 
every majoi department of economic life to-day The primary 
economic function of extracting from the earth, its land, its 
mines, its oceans, the means of human welfare is now regarded 
as the menial lackey of the manufacture of technical appliances, 
and our social oiganization reflects this false order. It still more 
clearly reflects a further disorder in which the commercial and 
exchange activities of society gam advantage m the direction 
of social policy at the expense of the more elemental economic 
processes of handling and transforming material A further 
stage of disorder is to be seen in assumptions and policy which 
give the interests of loan-finance power to veto the carrying out 
of genuine economic pui poses for which there is ample material 
and human resouice Some inkling of this false priority is per- 
meating certain political groups. But the full understanding of 
what is involved m ‘putting money in its proper place’ is a long 
way off. President Roosevelt, for example, could not meet the 
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criticism that a policy of ‘spending the country mto prosperity’ 
leads to an astronomic growth of public debt. Such a dilemma 
is evidence of violation of Natural Law, for it reveals a complete 
lack of correlation between what requucs to be paid back in 
money terms and what must be paid back to the earth for 
continued yield. 

I have indicated only a few cases which show that our indus- 
trialist commercialism is perhaps the most unnatuial social 
order in human history. As it has been developed, the frustra- 
tions it induces have pressed men to ethical questioning of 
social conduct. But for all involved in any of these activities, 
out of their propel order, the more honest, conscientious, dili- 
gent, efficient, considerate and generous they are, the more 
g laring ly obvious will the inadequacy of personal moral con- 
duct in social life be made painfully clear. 

Here again the giowth of a Christian mind and a conscience 
infoimcd by that mind will encourage the necessity and power 
to live and work under protest The Christian must learn to 
do his moral best even in his place m a disoidered activity, 
and to keep Ins mind and conscience aware that the oidei of 
social activities is false If he takes his pait m working (or a 
more natural social order it will be with the 1 cadmess to acknow- 
ledge that this does not require the conversion of all men to 
the Christian ethic The cfloil and perhaps the endurance 
necessary for success will make demands upon men which they 
are willing to endure for their natural good But I think that 
we aie so involved in socially unnatuial disorder that, at this 
crucial turn in the history of man, we cannot detect its un- 
naturalness except in the light which Christian faith, with its 
point of vantage outside the natural life, can shed upon the 
world. 
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VOCATION IN WORK 

. * 

D uring the war the leaders of the Churches in England 
laid down Five Points for a recovery of social health 
The fourth point states that every man should be able 
to consider his work as a divine vocation I will here explore 
what this criterion means and what conditions are involved in it. 

I WHAT IS A VOCATION? 

In the rough we may say that a vocation is a work to which a 
man is called by God But the fourth point of the prelates is 
both narrowei and wider than this general conception It is 
concerned presumably with that form of work m which men 
are employed for their own livelihood and in providing things 
and services for which the community pays them Voluntary 
service and creative activity outside employment are not part 
of the problem with which the Five Points are concerned. 
Secondly, the criterion is clearly meant to be a test of conditions 
which affect not only the Christian workers, but all men, in- 
cluding many who have no religious convictions which would 
lead them to put the question m terms of a divine call to their 
work 

In fact it is well to be clear that it is only in a derivative or 
analogical sense that we can use the specifically Christian idea 
of ‘vocation’ as a test of value and meaningfulness in the work 
by which men get their living. The Bible uses the idea of the 
calling in both a strict and a secondary sense, but even the 
latter is a much more theological conception than the one this 
fouith point lays down as a standard 

In its strict theological meaning the ‘calling’, according to 
Saint Paul, is to membership of the Kingdom of God, and is 
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part of the doctrine of justification (i Th. li 12). Such a ‘call* 
induces a certain indifference to one’s status in the kingdom 
of the world ( 1 Cor. vii. 20-4). For the most part, however, the 
New Testament, like the Old, uses the term for a summons to 
the individual man or people or Church to a pai titular duty 
which carries its own privilege and responsibility But whethei 
used m its purely sotoriological sense, or m that of a liie-task, 
vocation is held to proceed from God’s eternal put pose. It has 
the note of divine authority and is independent of, and often 
opposed to, man’s sense of fitness or inclination for the task to 
which he is called. It is no doubt because vocation has its 
origin in the unfathomable decree of God that the Church has 
never been able to lay down an unmistakable criterion of a 
vocation and that there is little guidance for finding one in the 
teaching of moral theology. Though the Church has rightly 
been shy of defining a vocation by any human tests, there has 
been a general Christian understanding of certain states of 
life as ‘vocations’, such as life in a religious Older or the priest- 
hood, and this idea has then been more widely applied, for 
example, to celibacy, or marriage, or some occupation demand- 
ing special renunciations, such as the mission field, musing and 
dangeious public services It should be noted that these ‘voca- 
tions’ represent not a call from idleness or evil-doing to work 
and well-doing, but a call from a normal good state oflife to 
a special task that involves a lestiiction of valid satisfactions. 

It is thctefoie a far cry from the idea of vocation as used m 
the Bible and in Christendom to the requirement that daily 
work should be considered as a divine vocation. I am not con- 
demning this modern Christian usage; in fact I uphold it But 
I consider that nothing but harm and confusion and fantasy 
can follow a neglect to appreciate that we are now stretching 
the idea of vocation to include something which Christian 
thought has not yet succeeded in handling under this heading. 

II. THE HISTORIC BACKGROUND OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
PROBLEM OF WORK 

The problem is not made easier, but more difficult, by the 
fact that the most serious attempt to develop a doctrine of ‘the 
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calling 9 for man’s daily work, was made under the auspices of 
Calvinist Protestantism . 1 While this attempt must be saluted for 
its valiant intention, it has actually put us in a worse muddle, 
because Calvinism provided the strongest religious impulse, 
among others, for the growth of industrialist-commercialism, 
and it is this civilization which has produced a world where 
masses of men can find no significance in their work, even a 
human significance, let alone a sense of vocation. A diagnosis 
of the process leading to this result would take us too far afield 
But Troeltsch’s conclusion, that the contribution of Calvinist 
habits of thought to the problems of the commercial era is only 
an indirect and consequently an involuntary one, leaves the 
important point obscured. The point is that reliance upon a 
purely subjective principle, namely, the calling to man to be 
active in a process, without attention to the function of the 
pioccss, leaves man with the impulse to intensify his activity 
as a pledged sign of grace without rcgaid to the objective value 
of the result. Naturally, when the intense religious faith that 
maikcd the use of the doctnnc faded, men letamed the psychic 
dispositions associated with it and unconsciously held on to a 
belief in salvation by activity 

However that may be, it is cei tam that we have little reliable 
guidance m the historic tradition of the Church for deciding 
what vocation in work means. The tradition is not therefore 
woithloss It is only m recent times that the question of signifi- 
cance m work has become acute. For the greater part of human 
and of Christian history men had a hard struggle with Nature; 
it could be said of the human race up till lately what G K 
Chesterton said of the housewife* T will pity Mrs. Jones for 
the hugeness of her task; I will never pity her for its pettiness . 9 
Now it is rather the soul-numbing meaninglessness of much 
work activity that is m question. A new problem has ansen 
and it calls for Christians to bnng out of their heritage ‘things 
new and old 9 for a moral and sociological equipment to deal 
with it, in the same way as the Church’s doctrines were drawn 
out of its basic experience to cope with heresies as they arose. 

1 For the idea of the calling in Calvinism, see E Troeltsch, Social 
Teaching of the Christian Churches , u, and Max Weber, The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism* 

M 
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The tragic fact is that no Church tradition m the last two 
centuiies has been effective m preventing the domination of 
life by economic motives. Chustians have been content to 
morally sweeten the results. Aftci the break up of the unstable 
medieval synthesis, in which economic life was kept in its more 
natural place, moie and more of the mass of men lost any real 
emotional satisfaction in then employed work. This was fully 
realized by that queer genius Rudolf Steiner in the days of 
the last war. 3 * Many of the more intelligent workeis tiied to 
find the satisfaction m a scientific or Marxist account of their 
distress which they could not find m the activity of work itself. 
Programmes were consciously embraced as policies for the cure 
of the evil, but on a deeper level they were espoused for the 
feeling of mastery in the intellectual and political sphere which 
they gave men, as a compensation for loss of the sense of mas- 
tery and significance m daily occupations This fact, that men 
sought m thcoiy and political movements what they missed m 
their work-life, accounts for the doctrmaiie chat act er of 
Marxism and othei philosophies of woikers’ movements that 
claim to be total accounts of human life When the inherent 
weaknesses of economic salvation doctrines weie detected many 
turned to historic icalitics like Nation, or Stale, to biological 
realities like Volk or Race, or to naked violence and military 
might Readers of P. Drucker will know how much the spiritual 
malaise of the work problem, and not only or most deeply the 
unemployment aspect of it, played m the use of Nazism a 

III THE FOURTH POINT’S REQUIREMENT 

After this brief review of the background of the pi oblem, we 
can ask what is the intention behind the prelates’ fourth point'’ 
It uses the idea of vocation in a wide sense as meaning a con- 
viction of significance or value in work. There seem to be two 
tests for such a requirement Either the work springs from the 
creative urge in man as a skill-hungiy creatuie or it is given 
significance by the certainty that the woikei is doing something 
socially beneficial. A task may be soul satisfying even when 

1 See his The Threefold Commonwealth. 

2 The End of Economic Man . 
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personally irksome if it is known to be ‘doing good 9 , that is, 
making a contribution to the good life of the community. It is 
disastrous to romanticize and talk as if only creative work can 
be a vocation. These two valid motives m work correspond, 
in an analogical sense, to the two kinds of prophetic call in the 
religious sphere, as recounted in the Bible Dr. Peck has pointed 
out that Jeremiah was called to the prophetic office by a kind 
of divine predestination which overrides his sense of unfitness. 
‘Before thou earnest out of the womb I sanctified thee and I 
ordained thee a prophet unto the nations.’ Isaiah, on the other 
hand, found his call in response to a particular spiritual need 
of his community: ‘Whom shall I send and who will go for us ? 9 
‘Then said I, Here am I, send me . 9 1 The fourth point obviously 
envisages a society m which a man’s occupation falls under one 
or both of these types of call. We may say, therefore, that this 
principle is a demand that a man’s work should be something 
he could present as an offering to God if he were a believer. 

IV. SOME CONDITIONS OF FULFILLING THE DEMAND 

A full discussion of these is impossible here I give a summary 
of what seems to me the mam conditions, and then deal with 
what I believe to be the chief obstacle in the way. 

The proletarian lack of status of the masses must be super- 
seded by a condition m which the worker has an inalienable 
status m the community. Proletananism means a state in which 
the man is not paid as a man, i e twenty-four hours per twenty- 
four, as it were, but as the source of so much labour, paid so 
much per hour and for so many hours, just as gas and electricity 
are paid for. Work m this case means only selling labour power. 
To effect the recovery of status for the worker a general and a 
particular change are necessary. The general one is that the 
distributive mechanism of money shall reflect real demand 
and productive possibilities. That is to say, the population’s 
income will have to be proportionate to the results of economic 
activity, and not proportionate to the contribution necessary 
for the result, either m the form of energy expended or absten- 

1 W. G. Peck, Return to Holiness , ch. v , ‘The Christian as Prophet 9 , 
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tion (savings). The use of natural power from the earth, re- 
placing human muscular energy, has radically destroyed the 
possibility of measuring the value of economic results by the 
amount of human cncigy expended. How fai a restored status 
demands higher paid woik or some income independent of 
work, or both, is a problem of social policy and not an econo- 
mic one. But without this adaptation to the energy facts of the 
power age men will continue to multiply oppoitunities for 
economic activity for the sake of income, whether the result 
meets a real economic need or not. In so far as it does not, it is 
useless to talk of vocation in work. 

The particular change referred to is that full achievement of 
a sense of vocation m work will come only with the disappear- 
ance of the division between two classes of producer, worker and 
owner, and the oiganization of all engaged m valid economic 
tasks in coipoi ations ox guilds to meet the real demand foi their 
services This rcquiiemcnt has a laige literature and some his- 
torical expenments to its credit, which demand much more 
attention and fuithci development. 

While no one is so foolish as to say that all routine jobs aie 
soul destroying and cannot be considered vocations if they are 
really useful, nevertheless many louline tasks in attendance on 
machines leave the operatives no energy after working-horns 
for creative 01 lecrcativc pursuits or foi normal healthy human 
intercourse And where a balance between work and a real 
life besides work is upset, the idea of work as an offering be- 
comes impossible. The natural man cannot offet what he is not 
free to withhold. 

I would say further that the possibility of men feeling called 
to their jobs becomes more real as the community takes on a 
pattern which reflects the natural order in its economic pui- 
suits. For our industrial-commcrcialist culture this involves re- 
covery of a pattern in which use and nurture of the land takes 
basic place, factory production becomes a secondary asset; 
commerce and trade a convenience of thud impoitanco; and 
financial activities the most instrumental of all, serving, but m 
no sense deciding, economic purposes That is the order cor- 
responding to the nature of man as created. 

Mr. T M. Heron has rightly called attention to what he calls 
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‘the autonomy of the technical 9 . 1 By this he means that there 
is a right way of doing a job; it has its own technical law. And 
while this is not a moral or spiritual law, true religion has an 
obligation to stand by the man who really gives himself to a 
job which is the best he knows Mr. Heron also points out that 
this right of the craftsman or technician is denied by practices 
which assume the autonomy of economic and financial con- 
siderations. Now there are alarming features of our economic 
practice which steadily deprive men of mastery m techmque 
This responsible mastery is strongest where men have links with 
certain parts of the material creation like the land, mining 
products, raw materials, and good machines It most easily 
disappears where men manipulate and exchange instead of 
making and handling material. Where agriculture comes under 
the control of financial houses, who have only a business interest 
in the land, the vocation of technique is endangered if not 
destroyed, because the interests and mental dispositions of nur- 
turing the land and of buying and selling are on entirely dif- 
ferent levels Some of our largest steel firms, which were for 
many yeais directed by real steel magnates with an interest m 
steel, are now merely the adjuncts of London commercial and 
financial concerns, and m their offices steel experts are more 
and more displaced by mere business seekers. On a different 
plane, a butcher of my acquaintance has been recently hurt 
in his soul because his firm has made him display and sell 
tinned vegetables as well as meat ‘You know, sir, 9 he said, ‘Fm 
a butcher, not a tradesman 9 In other words, there is a vocation 
to a particular trade which involves a techmque m handling 
material as well as trading ability; but there can hardly be a 
sense of vocation for men to be traders in general . The drift to- 
wards a situation in which more and more men get their living 
by commissions on exchanging and moving things about, and 
still worse by trading m the money symbols of trade, is an un- 
healthy development which will have to be reversed if a uni- 
versal sense of responsible and meaningful work is to be 
achieved 

1 ‘Vocation, Life and Work 9 , in The Guardian, ioth Apnl 1941 
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V. THE CHIEF OBSTACLE 

Foi the majoiity ol men vocation m woik will mean a sense 
that they arc called to then tasks by a positive human purpose. 
That is to say, a man’s task must be a socially useful one, useful 
not m the nanowly practical sense, but as denoting that otliois 
want the use of lus services Now, whatevei social and cc onoimc 
policies will be required, there is one truth so fundamental that 
its application precedes all questions of policy and progiammc 
It is that the validity of a work depends upon the real human 
demand for it, and not upon the fact that it provides its per- 
formei with an income The platitudinous nature of this truism 
has been concealed fiom us for two reasons One is that our 
culture has partly succeeded m keeping up its volume of em- 
ployment by a growing number of lidiculous and redundant 
activities, activities that are of no positive 01 social use; the 
world would be no woisc and a lot bettei without them: they 
aic piactised because then agents have to insert themselves 
into the stream of money income somewhere, and the com- 
munity has to be persuaded, cajoled, frightened, oi induced by 
social snobbery into paying for them. This is called ova coming 
sales icsistancc. And the most alaiming feature of this dis- 
health is the impossibility of getting any form of economic 
activity condemned, if it can be shown to employ a population 
Suppose that a sufficient public opinion could influence govern- 
ment to stop nickel and non-ore and petrol being expot ted to 
a likely aggressor nation, 01 investments for its industucs, the 
country concerned would have to face the fact that this would 
lower its opportunities for employment. If this weie to become 
a boon instead of a disaster, the internal economy of the pro- 
ducing countries would have to be altered Suppose fuithcr 
that we gave our technicians real scope for their God-given 
gifts and expected them to make good, durable clothes, build- 
ings, and machines, instead of things that wear out quickly 
and have to be replaced, we should have to find a way of giving 
the population economic security with a smaller amount of 
activity. In brief, if the character of work is to be considered 
primarily as a means to provide work and income tied to work, 
then bad and wasteful work is the way to do it 
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The second reason for our failure to face this elemental prob- 
lem on its proper scale is that every modern community has 
been concerned with an Unemployment problem’ which has 
taken precedence of all others. And so long as our politics and 
economics do not review the whole question m terms of physi- 
cal and human realities, so long as they simply try by different 
kinds of administration to mitigate the tragic human sufferings 
of unemployment by e makmg more work’, just like that, so 
long will talk of vocation m work be unreal A highly indus- 
trialized Europe has now got what it asked for, namely ‘more 
work’, by rapid destruction m war And if what we have been 
used to think of as ‘full employment’ is the only condition of 
economic security, it should be considered whether war and 
slave-states on the German model are not the only way to do 
it Communist and Nazi economics represent only a later state 
of the problem of capitalist industrialism, and are m no funda- 
mental sense a icversal of its unconscious aims The war has 
come as a sort of demonic cure for the false problem we have 
all set ourselves — full employment. And the post-war situation 
will, as soon as the wastage begins to be made good, piess us to 
rediscover the meaning of economic put pose 

The vocation of the worker can only be found in terms of 
pei forming a task as efficiently and qualitatively as well as is 
humanly possible Society must make its arrangements so that 
this purpose is not expected to fulfil the contrary purpose of 
making work. 

It would be a good exercise for forming the right frame of 
mind if we ceased to be surprised that we have an unemploy- 
ment problem, and brooded on the extraordinary fact that 
men have to work so much harder in peace-time with all our 
productive skill than men had to in the fourteenth century, 
allowing for the fact of the increase m population and our 
higher standard of living. 

Half a century ago Nietzsche described a community m 
which vocation m work was a real possibility: ‘The artisans of 
the South are not industrious because of acquisitiveness, but 
because of the constant needs of others The smith is industrious 
because someone is always coming who wants a horse shod or a 
carriage mended. . In a fruitful land he has little trouble m 
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supporting himself; for that purpose he icquires only a small 
amount of work, certainly no industry . 9 I give this quotation 
not as piovidmg a model for our future, for that would be a 
foolish rejection of the real benefits of applied science, but as 
illustrating two indispensable conditions for a society in which 
men could work with a sense of vocation The first condition is 
that, whatever their place in the economic process, men must 
not be too far removed from the biological basis of their exist- 
ence m the land, for they cannot exert any social or economic 
pressure for the maintenance or improvement of their status, 
if that is going to upset a vast and complicated net of trans- 
actions by which they get food for their bodies. The second 
condition is that vocation in work requires a set of social rela- 
tions m which a job looks for the man and not a man for the 
job. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTOPHER 
DAWSON 
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W hosoever would lend a hand in the remaking of 
Europe before all things it is necessary that he under- 
stand rightly what it is that needs remaking. He must 
learn what are the elements which form the stuff of Europe as 
a cultural unity and distinguish them from the social pheno- 
mena which have become attached to it in the course of history, 
sometimes as preservatives, sometimes as corrosive poisons He 
has to discriminate between the influences which may appear 
to threaten the whole body and those which in fact only attack 
the excrescences, between the forces which are thought to sus- 
tain the vitality of the organism itself and those which actually 
only defend the parasitic out-growths In brief, he must know 
m regard to which factors m the matrix of contemporary _ 
civilization he has to be positively and vitally conservative and 
in regard to which others his attitude must be critical and des- 
tructive. To steer clear of a monistic upholding of all things 
as they are out of conviction that society is an organic growth, 
and on the other hand, of an equally monistic revolutionary 
attitude which springs from mistaken confidence m the power 
of the analytic reason to remake de novo , requires a peculiar 
set of qualities Such a qualification demands a rare combina- 
tion of historical objectivity with a sympathetic insight into 
the struggles of thought and action in which men are engaged 
to-day Too often our guides through the contemporary scene 
either draw all the items of their knowledge, unconsciously 
selected, into the service of a polemic c either-or 9 attitude or 
else they stand quite apart as erudite spectators from the rough 
and tumble of the actual field 
There is no one in England who combines a real feeling for 
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the meaning of contemporary issues with the historical and 
cultural insight of the scholar to such a pre-eminent degiee as 
Christopher Dawson. It is the author of The Making of Em ope 
who has also helped us most to see what is involved in the re- 
making of Europe This assertion of mine makes two assump- 
tions One is that Europe is still a cultural and spiritual fact In 
spite of the thieal to its continuance made by tendencies to cos- 
mopolitan commercialism and by the rivali y between 1 ational- 
istic and vitalistic seculatism m vast political ax ray, the con- 
tinuity of European civilization has not been entirely snapped 
Even the movements which oppose it are the pcrveisions of 
strands m it There is no other cultural and spiritual force which 
can be the sustamer of a renewed civilization This assumption 
I take for gi anted, and it undcilies the whole of Dawson’s work. 
The second assumption is that by a regenerated and conscious 
return to the roots of European culture it is possible to bring 
about a new florescence of civilization, even if — perhaps only 
if— the ground is covered with the debus of its most lecent 
giowth. 

Dawson’s lilciaty output is icpiescnted by two phases From 
the publication of The Age of the Gods to that of Medieval Religion 
he has addressed himself to uncovciing the religious foundation 
of civilization in the West His two last books Religion and the 
Modern State and Beyond Politics take up the pioblem of its 
break lip and the posvbililt of its te-ci cation /W'/m and 
Religion and Enquiries into Religion and Cultuie budge over the 
two phases 1 In this article I am seeking to give an assessment 
of the second inquiry as made by him in his last two books, 
especially in Beyond Politics . (January, 1939 ) 

While asking what place Dawson lakes m the situation of the 
moment some hidden prompting has bi ought up to my mind 
two other figures who make possible some kmcl of comparison. 
I think first by way of contrast of Dawson versus Spongier. 
Both have diawn upon vast stores of knowledge m the cultural 
histoiy of the race m order to offer a fingei-post to our present 
distracted generation They have a common concet n with the 
flatness and loss-of-nerve of an epoch marked by what Spongier 

1 The order m which I have listed his major works is a logical and 
not a chronological ordei . All arc published by Shced and Ward 
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calls ‘the second religiousness 9 and with the Caesarism that is 
its counterpart But here the resemblance ends Spengler uses 
his diagnosis m support of the Caesansm while Dawson sees in 
this the uprush of elemental forces which can be transcended by 
an effort of human enlightenment and responsibility. More- 
over, Spengler’s airay of historical learning is marshalled with 
pretentiousness and is pushed and pulled m the service of stoical 
submission to historical predestination, while Dawson’s modest 
offer of guidance emerges naturally out of wisdom matured by 
ingenuous effort to understand what has led up to the present. 

It is, surprisingly perhaps, the prophet Jeremiah who comes 
to my mind when brooding on possible parallels to Dawson’s 
contribution to the problem of his own time Not that there is 
anything gloomy about Mr Dawson, as this comparison might 
suggest to those who misleadingly know the prophet only as the 
symbol of rum; nor, of course, has Dawson’s scholarly urbanity 
any of the fierceness which struck terroi into the heaits of those 
who heard the Old Testament seer. But there is a close affinity 
between the problem and the answer m their respective mes- 
sages. Both arc speaking to a nation assured of its own good 
standing with God and incredulous of any prediction of judg- 
ment Both insist upon the need to disengage the hidden re- 
sources of religion fiom its external entanglements, especially 
its stifling connection with the State Both see the coming des- 
truction of the secular order, and teach that its only power of 
rejuvenation lies in religious faith which has its roots elsewhere. 

I will not strain the parallelism by trying to find analogies to 
the liberal democracy, the Communists and the Nazis, which 
provide Dawson with so much matter for discussion, in the 
Israel, the Babylon and the Egypt of Jeremiah’s vista What is 
probably the most arresting coincidence is the confidence with 
which each for his own generation knows what must be given 
up or helped to die, because he knows what must be kept or 
recovered and built up into a new stiucture 

Dawson’s thought has a wide and deep foundation, and m his 
latest work he brings it to bear upon the microcosmic problem 
of England to-day His historical studies firmly established the 
two general truths of the basis of civilization in religion and 
the roots of European culture m the Christian Faith. His more 
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recent woik consists of a diagnosis of the forces which are up- 
rooting that culture, and of an examination of the possibility of 
its renewed growth by access to the spnngs of religious vitality. 
Apart from the unique quality of this equipment of his, there 
is a further icason why Beyond Politics should be read, maiked 
and inwardly digested at this moment by all Englishmen with 
any public influence, and especially by those who figuie as 
‘leligious leaders 9 . While neaily everybody is sheltering behind 
the international smokescreen and saying that wc cannot do 
anything about our home problems until foieigners cease to be 
so tiresome, Dawson calls attention to the strains within the 
national community. Though it is not exphcit in his writings, 
he has a sound sense that the 'horizontal 9 conflicts of com- 
munities spring out of the urge of States to seek relief from their 
'vertical 9 disorders by changing their external relations There 
is no doubt m my own mind that it is only because England is 
itself a diseased society that it finds that the tilt cat of wai sus- 
tains ceitam institutions and habits m decay by inducing an 
ephemeral community impulse which it cannot genet ate by 
positive achievement m peace-time. For this reason it is unable 
to speak the genuine word of appeasement to the test of the 
world. I thercfoie salute every effort, like that of Mr Dawson, 
to elucidate the conditions of a levitalizecl national com- 
munity. 

England, in Dawson’s view, is in some ways a victim of the 
same tendencies that aic dcstioying the configiuation of Euro- 
pean civilization, and m other ways its situation is its own. 'flic 
secularism which has given tenestual goods the value of the 
eternal has bitten into the English ethos as deeply as elsewhere. 
Wc arc worse off than the icst of Euxopc in that the disruption 
of natural and organic community has been earned further 
here by the rationalistic and atomistic conceptions which ac- 
companied an era of picdommantly commercial values; and 
England has not yet made its own i evolution against its recent 
past as continental peoples have done On the other hand, we 
are a little better off than our neighbours on two accounts We 
still have a faded sense of being a Christian nation, for, as 
Dawson shows, although the Coronation of an English king m 
a religious rite cannot be taken at its face value, it signifies an 
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attenuated reality which has not completely disappeared, and 
which prevents it being mere organized hypocrisy Then we 
have a liberal tradition which, because it is an inherited attitude 
rather than a conscious theory, provides us with a real and 
special opportunity for constructive leadership m the world 
struggles of the time. 

Beyond Politics deals with the question whether it is possible 
for England to carry into the futuie its tradition of liberty while 
recovering a real community life, when the religious faith which 
once animated it is now a sectional interest, and when other 
peoples are seeking to re-create it on a basis of secular religion 
and the suppiession of freedom. This is not merely a question 
of saving the English from things they do not like, but is in fact 
the question whether m its unique situation it can recover m a 
measure the total values of European culture, whereas every 
movement m the recent past has been trying to recover one or 
two elements by destroying the rest Dawson’s method is to 
analyse the forces which go to make up the modern situation, 
then to describe the specific featuies of English society, and 
finally to show the religious significance of this whole cultural 
problem 

He makes perhaps his most valuable contribution by resetting 
the problem of Europe m terms of much deeper import than 
is reached by the current propaganda thinking m terms of 
Democracy versus Dictatorship, Capitalism or Socialism, Com- 
munism or Fascism Such antitheses arise out of division, m 
one and the same sociological ethos, of tendencies striving to 
achieve some human values in a mass society which has lost 
the meaning of human life as a whole And strangely enough 
it is the epoch which adopted the label of ‘humanism 5 that 
has so impoverished man’s understanding of himself that the 
human world is divided into camps, each fighting for one 
element in the truth as if it were the whole The severance of 
man from his eternal and spiritual roots has left his life, not a 
self-contained human whole, but an alternating swing from one 
false absolute to another. The final dissolution of the concep- 
tion of man as an organic whole with its centre in the super- 
human spiritual realm has made of modern society a mechanical 
and inhuman monster. It is the wriggles of this atomized and 
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dismlegiatcd mass man which Dawson delineates with a mas- 
terly combination of icalism and undei standing. With the dis- 
appearance of an order of life as assumed m the diffused con- 
sciousness of men, theie anived a peiiod of unaiohy m the 
collective activities of society. The economic and cultural 
mtcicsts ac lneved independence of any philosophic mothei and 
unconsciously gave themselves into the servu e of a 1 ationalistic, 
industrialized, commercialist and mechanistic seouLuism The 
disruptive influence of this uprooted mass civilization was 
masked by the belief in a pre-established harmony which under 
the name of ‘Progress 5 Dawson has so cogently analysed . 1 And 
one of the main theses of Beyond Politics is that the State had 
theiefore to abandon its specifically political function of co- 
ordinating functions which affect the skeleton of social or- 
ganism and to attempt a reinstatement of unity m human life 
by dtawing all other activities into itself. But m order to do 
so it ceases to be ptopetly political and merges itself with the 
economic and cultuial and, in the later stages, with the reli- 
gious activities of society. It 1 enounces specific concern with, 
as it wcie, the anatomy of society and embaiks upon fulfilling 
physiological, psychological and spintual functions. Dawson 
traces the steps by which politics have sought to re-establish 
unity not by a superimposed external control, but by invading 
the soul of man and making of him a psychologic ally adaptable 
unit in the secularized community-nation 
It is at this point, wheic the spiritual centie of human exist- 
ence is claimed exclusively foi the purposes of a unitaiian 
nation-state, that these tendencies conflict most deeply with 
the demands of the Christian Faith. Whethei oi not attempts 
are made to cajole or mould the Church into becoming one 
of the organs of the State, the fatal step is taken when the 
religious springs oflife aie diverted to the ends of mere social 
power. Here again Dawson’s gifts for discerning the deeper 
issues behind the polemic fagadcs show that the religious aspect 
of this question is not fundamentally a Chuich and State prob- 
lem, but that it is this only because underlying it is the struggle 
between secular commumty-ieligiousness and spiritual religion 
with its tension of eternal and temporal elements. 

1 In Progress and Religion. 
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In Dawson’s historical analysis it is the duality of Church 
and Society which has been one of the toughest guarantees of 
freedom from an omnicompetent political power And, there- 
fore, at a certain stage m the totalitarian drift this duality has 
to be suppressed, religion and politics becoming one thing 
The exaltation of the national-community life into the absolute 
end of all human activity has thus been encouraged by the 
weakness and subjectivism of much modern Chris tianity. Spirit, 
like Nature, abhors a vacuum So the void created by the 
agnostic empiricism, which has served the humanist epoch as 
its only workaday faith, leaves a hunger m the soul which m 
one sense welcomes an all-embracmg political and cultural 
religion. Many who do not take easily to secularized religion 
will swallow it for the sake of the relative umty of the inner 
and outer life which totalitarianism gives This danger is par- 
ticularly stiong where religion has become sectarian. ‘Human 
nature [writes Dawson] needs a holy community, and though 
this need finds satisfaction in a true Christian Order, it does 
not find it m the sect or the chapel which was all the mneteenth 
century offered to fill the void left by the secular State. Hence, 
granted the scandal of Christian disunion and the failure of 
the Church to inspire and mould the subordinate categories of 
social life, it was inevitable that men should seek satisfaction 
elsewhere, in a community that was wider than that of the 
sects and deepei and richer than that of the secular State ’ 

An important aspect of this religious defect which fosters 
the uprising of secularized religiousness is brought out by Daw- 
son at several points and deserves fuller elucidation than he 
has yet given it It is that the influence of Ghnstiamty to-day 
is ideologically weak even where its moral influence is still 
active Especially among English-speaking Protestant peoples 
religion is treated as ‘a kind of social tome that can be used m 
times of national emergency m order to extract a further degree 
of moral effort from the people’. This ‘merely heightens the 
amount of moral tension without increasing the sources of 
spiritual vitality or resolving the psychological conflicts from 
which the society suffers’. I would like this statement m its 
completion photogravured m the mind of every Christian pas- 
tor who writes to The Tims , and of every candidate for the 
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ministry of religion before he embarks upon his ethics course, 
for the ineffective moralism which it exposes not only deprives 
public Christian pronouncements of any illuminating power, 
it also mais innumciable sermons on the problems of personal 
living. The defect is perhaps most elcaily put by Dawson in 
Christianity and the New Age , whine he says that its social effect 
‘is to create an immensely stiong moral motive foi action with- 
out any corresponding intellectual ideal It is a culture of the 
will rather than of the understanding— a purely ethical dis- 
cipline which neglects intellectual and aesthetic values 9 In 
other words, a religion which has only a feeble word to say 
about what is, however loudly it speaks about what ought to be, 
is bound to be ovciriden by ‘ideologies 9 whose power comes 
from their dogma of the essence of human existence. 

Now, though the tendencies to make the community the 
soui cc of all human values, including religious ones, mark the 
final consolidation of toulitanamsm, the puor and most ob- 
vious steps in this direction aie taken in other sphcies than the 
religious Dawson definitely dates the death of the liberal Slate 
by the merging of economics and politics Then thete is the 
whole sphere of intellectual, literary and aesthetic cultiue to 
be diawn into the totalitarian net In this cultuial spline, Mr. 
Dawson implies, lehgion has a stake, fin to make all man’s 
mental, artistic and ci eative <u Uviues subset ve only the intents 
of social consolidation, is to storm the citadel of the human 
person, it is to put over the spintual sphere other powers which 
on a religious valuation are a means but not the definition of the 
good life. Christian believers are as much concerned when the 
older of culture and politics is rcveised, as when the otdci of 
spirit and culture is inverted in the unconscious valuations of 
society. Dawson does not put it just in that way, but his con- 
viction that the order oflife as a whole is a religious problem, 
is the ground of his anxiety that what is positive in the European 
Liberal tradition shall be saved from extinction. Hie essence 
of that tradition is that man, by his essential natuic, has pur- 
poses which are inherently supeiior to purely political proposes, 
and its embodiment in political idea and social structuic is the 
means of preserving that order oflife against the forces which 
continually threaten it. To uphold that tiadition to-day is a 
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task which especially devolves upon England. Dawson’s treat- 
ment of the problem and the opportunity of England is of 
supreme importance, for it is in this matter that the most 
vociferous verbal ‘defences of Democracy’ succumb to unreality 
out of a false picture of the English situation and a false con- 
trast between it and the conscious totalitarian experiments 
abroad Because I believe that Dawson has stated the essentials 
of the task of England more truly than any other single writer, 
I do not hesitate, after summarizing his statement, to indicate 
two matters in which his thought stops short, as it seems to me, 
of its full usefulness, namely the place of the economic factor 
and the proper attitude of the Christian mind to the problem. 

The menace to liberty and therefore to the primacy of 
spiritual values m totalitarian movements operates, as Dawson 
shows, by stages which are not reached or traversed in the 
same way in all places. The tendency as a whole is to draw 
economic life, culture, politics, and religion into one vast com- 
munal and centralized whole. The most obvious and prelimi- 
nary step is for the political power to assume direction of eco- 
nomic policy and also largely of its administration. This has 
happened in Russia, in Italy and in Germany by deliberate 
revolutionary change. In England it has proceeded less con- 
sciously by day-to-day steps m a futile attempt to rescue eco- 
nomic life from the consequences of its own contradictions. On 
the Continent the cultural life of the people has also been more 
deliberately moulded by the ideology of the party m power, 
and in Germany the community spirit has acquired a definitely 
religious complexion Here it is rather that a homogeneous 
mass-mind is being produced by the universal influence of the 
press, the cinema and the wireless, by the flattening effect of 
predominantly commercial valuations m every sphere, and by 
the quality of our popular education. These forces, along with 
the hold of the characteristic immanentism of English religion, 
are giving our society a definitely totalitarian configuration, 
without the myths of class or nation or lace which animate the 
regimes elsewhere And in spite of the long tradition of freedom 
and voluntary service, these are in danger of being lost for want 
of a clear social purpose and belief in a positive future for the 
community which will enlist the creative energies of men. 
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Belief in a future of endless industrial and commeicial pros- 
perity is wcanng thin, both thiough its inherent mcagreness 
as an end of life and through the obvious dilemmas m which a 
society with its pattern formed by that belief is involved We 
are m as real a danger as other nations, so Dawson warns us, 
of succumbing to an overmastering puipose of mere social 
solidaiity for want of a moie ultimately human purpose 
animating our common life. 

So the mission before English society is to lecovei a real 
sense of co mmuni ty which will call out genuine social faith, 
while preserving the freedom for which English life and thought 
has always been jealous. Dawson is fully alive to the difficulty 
of the task, knowing as he does how deeply the bases of all 
community have been shaken, perhaps even more severely in 
commercialized England than in those countries which have 
found a substitute basis in the object of then communal myth. 
There is one way in which it cannot be done, that is to go on 
repeating the superiot ity of demon ar.y ovei totalitarianism By 
sociological analysis and by historical illustration, Dawson 
makes it clear that democracy and totalitarianism are not 
social antitheses, but that democracy and dictatot ships are 
variants of the same lotalitaiian idea, the real contrast to which 
is a liberal society. And a liberal society has been the special 
m ark of England, whcie it has been associated with an misto- 
cratic and not a dcmoci atic tr adition. Furlhei , Dawson drives 
home the supicmely significant fat t that the mainspring of this 
libeial society has not been ideas of individual freedom or 
‘abstract conceptions’ of the rights of humanity, but the power 
of social functions in the national life to picservc their vitality 
and independence of the central Government. It has also 
meant that government was one function of the community 
and not its supreme organ. 

The politicizing of economics was, according to Mr. Daw- 
son, inevitable owing to the havoc of individualism and laissez- 
faire. He is not, however, prepared to see the culture of the 
nation swallowed up by the political Moloch. The one definite 
proposal to which his book leads is that thcie should be a volun- 
tary, non-political organ for the pieservation and enhancement 
of the cultural life of the community The supei -political aspects 
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of the nation’s life can no longer be left to the unor ganiz ed, 
action of individuals, and yet it must be saved from invasion 
by the organized powers of the State and financial capitalism. 
The type of organization Dawson envisages ‘would have to be 
completely free and non-official, since its supreme end must 
be to preserve the freedom of our national culture It must 
find room for everyone who is not committed to a totalitarian 
ideology and who is loyal to the national tradition and to 
national institutions and ideals 9 He sees the university and the 
public school as typifying the kind of organ required, and sug- 
gests that parties of ideas like the Action Frangaise and the 
Fabian Society provide analogies. 

Now, I consider this proposal to be of immense significance, 
based as it is upon conviction that the only safeguard against 
formidable political encroachments m every field is a recovered 
vitality in the functional aspects of the nation’s life. It ought 
to be pondered, discussed and practically envisaged forthwith, 
for as T S Eliot has said* ‘In times of emergency, it may prove 
in the long run that the problems we have postponed or ig- 
nored, rather than those we have failed to attack successfully, 
will be the ones to return to plague us 91 If a name is desired 
for such a cultural defence body, I would offer as a provisional 
one ‘Friends of Civilization’ But certain as I am of this vital 
need I am as equally certain that it cannot be met by leaving 
the economic pioblem out of the purview Dawson clearly sees 
that the liberal State is killed when the economic life, because 
it works badly, is drawn into politics Government enters into 
business. But he seems ready to accept this as beyond recall, 
and hopes that the true liberal values can be sustained in the 
cultural field alone. To restore to the economic order its own 
proper activities which run on their own usefulness and vitality 
is as difficult, but just as possible, as the liberation of cultural 
activities And the latter aie m many ways conditioned by the 
formei, as Dawson from time to time admits. It seems to me 
that he is a little too much of the sociological determinist m the 
field of economics, and a litde too much of the Pelagian idealist 
in the field of culture What is wanted is that those with auth- 

1 Article, ‘The Idea of a Christian Society 9 , in Purpose , September 
* 939 - 
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entic cultural aims shall make clear at what points their specific 
function is thwai ted by ostensibly economic limits, but m reality 
by the rules of a commercial and financial system. Physicians, 
educationalists, architects and others, have already begun to do 
so in isolated protests. Then we also want an economic body 
ofproduceis, designeis, distributors and organizers to examine, 
with a mind for this purpose temporal lly removed from the 
exigencies of making a living in the thing as it is, what prevents 
the nation using and enjoying the things it can make or their 
equivalent. Dawson correctly says: 4 We cannot transform a 
plutocratic imperialism into a democratic community by the 
extension of Government control and more intensive bureau- 
cratic organization . 5 No, but neither can we regain a healthy 
liberal society unless plutocratic imperialism is transformed 
into something else. The war has begun to transform it. 

The key to that transformation lies not only with a cultural 
renaissance which could do no moic than discovci its artificial 
hindrances in economic falsehoods, but also and especially with 
the real economic inteiost which finds the assumptions of a 
culture based on commercial and money-lending values milita- 
ting against the real economic job of pioducing and disUibut- 
ing where need calls and nature oficis. There can be no cul- 
tural health where the economic bases of life are so artificial as 
they are in our eity-riddcn community with its sti aimng after a 
recovery of ovciseas commetce for money tribute, when the 
facts of the present world have rendered a contx action neces- 
sary; nor where the natural order in which cultivation of 
the soil has primary place, manufac turc next, commerce third 
and finance as the most instrumental, is almost completely 
reversed. 

Dawson recognizes that the continental movements have 
been in a measure a revolution against financial imperialism 
and an attempt to return to a natural order of economic life — 
at of course a great political price. And it suiely is the case that 
we must make our own revolution against it. If it can be done 
in the cultural field with the retention of free institutions it 
can be done in the economic The mechanized mass mmd is as 
great but no greater a handicap in the one case as in the other. 
Dawson says that reformers pay too much attention to eco- 
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nomics and too little to original sin. Quite true On the other 
hand it is original sm which makes some men erect their 
urgent needs into absolute values and others believe that 
their modes of control over others are in the order of nature. 
Men will be snared into taking too economic a view of things 
if the economic Older is false to its essential purpose, much as a 
dyspeptic sees life m terms of the stomach. The economics of 
our pluto-democracy are really a form of moral government 
in the disguise of operating a mere mechanism; they forbid to 
men what m the order of nature and skill is available unless 
they undertake further effort on redundant jobs Waste and its 
rationalization m war are its necessary assets. While the eco- 
nomic system is not true to its own economic purpose there is 
a violation of the order of life which will vitiate any attempts to 
restore a true order in the higher reaches of human existence 
So I contend that there must be devolution of the economic 
life of the nation as well as of the cultural This would enable 
politics to recover its limited task of defining policy instead of 
trying to rescue society by tying it together at the top while the 
foundations are loose. 

The Church is the organ of the Kingdom of God and not of 
the Kingdom of Man Dawson reiterates this truth over and 
over again It is a necessary warning against utopian idealism 
which ignores the contradiction of sin and the need of divine 
grace, and also against the danger of the Church being drawn 
into the State as a kind of moral pump And he insists that 
the Church can best serve the commumty by being the Church, 
with its own principles and its own laws which are not those 
of the visible world. The Church’s business is not, any more 
than it is that of the State, to organize culture and certainly 
not economics. It is to testify to the spiritual ground of reality 
and minister the means of grace 4 A Christian is like a red rag 
to a bull — to the force of evil that seeks to be master of the 
world and which, in a limited sense, but in a very real sense, 
is as Saint John says the Lord of this world 5 A Christian sees 
success and failuie as Christ sees them and diffeiently from the 
worldly orientated soul 

All this has to be said, but I think there is more to be said, 
and for not having said it Dawson, in places, gives the appear- 
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ance of having succumbed to the apocalyptic and dualistic 
pessimism which has become resuigcnt through the influence 
of Karl Barth. There is a dualistic tension to be upheld, but 
it is not so much between the Church and the Woild— that is 
j ust a fact — but between the woi ld-aflu mmg and woi ld-rcnoun- 
cmg poles of the Church’s life itself. So while we must i eject 
the liberal Christian Pelagian hope of the Kingdom ai living on 
earth by an intensification of moral uplift and a fantastic ex- 
tension of Sermon-on-the-Mount ethics to the publicly or- 
ganized spheres of life, we must also hold on to the power and 
mission of the illuminated life in grace to discern the regulative 
principles of the natural and social life of man When Dawson 
speaks of ‘the failure of the Church to inspire and mould the 
subordinate categories of social life’ this is surely what he has 
in mind. But this point is not developed nor is the coirection 
indicated. I would suggest that the warrant foi elaborating this 
necessary mode of Christian thought is to be found in the heart 
of Catholic theology itself While the Gospel was given fiist as 
an offer of salvation, Saint Paul and Saint John soon discovoiod 
and proclaimed the identity of the Savioui and the Cieator. 
The cosmic significance of the Christ became integrally asso- 
ciated with His redeeming aspect. The foundation was thus 
laid for the interaction of the theology of grace and the theology 
of natuxe in the Catholic ti adition And so was elaborated, with 
varying emphases, the relation between the gifts of illumination 
and power m the icdeemcd life and the powei to find and apply 
the Natural Law m the temporal 1 hold that in addition to 
its own specific task of ministering to men the rcquiiements of 
their eternal salvation, the Church has the unique resoui ces fox 
declaring where the Natural Law is violated and can be re- 
stored in the historical order. The mustai d < t ee of the Kingdom 
of God has its own roots and its own fi uit, but it is also meant 
to shelter the birds which lodge in its branches. The woild can 
never be perfected, though men can; but it is within the bounds 
and indeed the responsibility of Catholicism to utter a woid of 
reclamation to the temporal order — not fox its perfection but 
for its reconstruction. The woild is always vciy evil, but pxob- 
ably our contemporary world is farther gone from a natural 
order than in any other period of history. This makes men’s 
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sinfulness more socially disruptive and its effects more ‘lock- 
stitched 9 than they need be Because the Church knows the 
supernatural roots and destiny of man, the Christian mind, we 
must believe, can engender a recovered sense in the community 
of the right order m its political, cultural and economic func- 
tions The Papal Encyclicals on Social questions assume this, 
and I should like to see Dawson or some of those who have 
learnt from him give it a full theological and sociological dis- 
cussion. 

Dawson’s work has made it impossible to try to grapple with 
the problem of recovering community with the catch-words of 
opposite parties m the same false universe of discourse. By 
recovering for us the true dimensions of our life he shows where 
the real alignments lie In the conflicts that meet the eye, be- 
tween interests and people and ideas, there is on each side a 
mixture of good and evil. The danger is always that the evils 
of both will combine to crush the good m either Dawson has 
helped us more than any contemporary to see how to shift the 
battle fiom a horizontal to a vertical plane wherein the goods 
m both paities can combine to vanquish the evils And who- 
ever would secure the equipment of understanding necessary 
for this task must begin at the point to which Dawson has led us. 
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XI 


EUROPE: ITS PREDICAMENT AND ITS 
FUTURE 1 

★ 

I ask you to accept this attempt of mine to close these pro- 
ceedings, not as an effort to clarify the numerous questions 
which have been left in confusion, but rather as the last 
words breathed gently in your ear as you go to sleep — not in 
the hope that everything will be clear the next morning, but in 
ordei that things you ought to hcai and have heard may now 
be brought out again, just as, aftei the processes ol sleep, things 
that did not seem to matter befoie come ba< k to you, eilhei for 
deepening of your insight 01 for claiifiealion of your under- 
standing. 

Let us now, for this last half-houi or so, try to look at Europe 
as a whole, instead of as something which we have split up 
into the vanous compartments in which its pioblems can be 
ananged I can do no moic than ti y to sti mg what I have to say 
upon a certain thread, and the thie.id 1 have chosen is that 
upon which can be linked those things in out disc ussions which 
arc of particular inteiest to Catholic's, not in any ecclesias- 
tical review, but as a relevant to the Catholic stake in what is 
truly human. 


I 

The first question which arises directly out of Mr. Christopher 

Dawson’s paper , 2 * * * * * 8 and which we might look at again, is just why 

we are talking about Europe at all. Why arc we inteiest ed in 

this particular grouping of humanity? Mr. Dawson gave us 

1 Review and summary of the discussions and conclusions of the 

Church Union School of Sociology, 1942. 

8 Published m Christendom, September 1942. 
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strong grounds for believing that there was some sense in this 
procedure, and that Europe, in spite of all its conflicts and its 
different strata, is still a unity. 

But m what sense is it a umty, and what was really behind 
Mr. Dawson’s statement that that unity was created by the 
impact of the Christian Faith upon the civilized tradition of 
the West, which is fully one thousand years older than the 
Christian religion? I think it is important to look at that ques- 
tion again, in order to understand the nature of the twentieth- 
century revolution m Europe. The story seems something like 
this. 

Christianity burst out of the chrysalis of the Hebrew Church- 
State where there was no division, as we have it now, between 
the priestly and the seculai power. The Hebrew Church-State 
was a theocratic unity But Christianity was, from the moment 
that it emerged, a universal individualist religion, with an 
asseition of the link between the individual person and the 
transcendent God Who is behind and above all the human 
groupings of mankind Christianity, therefore, put man in an 
entirely new 1 elation to those groupings which emerged from 
nature and history— the geographical distribution of mankind 
and the blocks of humanity which were thrown up by the his- 
tory of the human race 

Christianity spoke to man in those historic situations, but it 
did not speak to them primarily through those situations — the 
situations of their race, their nation, or their class. Therefore, 
with the emergence of Chiistianity, Europe and the countries 
which were under the influence of the Early Church had im- 
mediately a new kind of problem — the problem of relation 
between the Church and each existing historic community m 
which it ministered. They were not one thing but two, and 
that has left Chnstian history with a perpetual problem, the 
tension of the two loyalties within each Chnstian breast When, 
after Constantine, Chiistianity became a formative influence 
in the historical communities of the woild, then we find that 
it welcomed and adapted the ancient ideas of a natural law 
which belonged to man as man, as distinct from his status and 
significance m a particular historic setting; and so these two 
things — the supernatural mystery of the Church and the super- 
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national rational law of justice — were the two soils on which a 
new kind of unity was giown, a unity which overaichcd the 
bounds set by geographical, cultural, occupational and class 
circumstances. 

Thus it came about that while Ghnstianity provided a unify- 
ing force between gioupmgs and unities with entirely difleient 
roots, it did so by mtioducing a tension of another kind, the 
tension between, on the one hand, the histone formations, 
nations and so on, and, on the other, the Church as the cus- 
todian of a universal common element m human life. So the 
problem which has dogged the Christian community all 
through its history has been that between, on the one hand, the 
Church with its paiticipation in the realm of grace and love, 
and also, on the same hand, its sponsoring of universal norms 
of justice; and, on the other hand, the life of historical com- 
munities with their own histoi ical and local development. This 
is the tension which we find expressed m all its phases through- 
out Christendom — the problems of Ghuicli and State, Church 
and Society, Pope and Empcioi, National Socialism and the 
Confessional Church and so on. 

I emphasize this fact, because it is impossible, without lealiz- 
ing its importance, to make head or tail of the twentieth-cen- 
tury revolution. The problem of disintegration to-day cannot 
be understood if it be regarded only as a combat between his- 
toric groups which make up the world, a conflict which Chris- 
tianity has never completely overcome. We must take into 
account also the unsolved problems which must arise between 
the spiritual and temporal order within, and because of, these 
historic groupings Without remembering that wc cannot 
understand the emphasis which Mr Dawson laid upon per- 
sonal liberty as being bound up with Western culture. Without 
that background, what he did say might look like merely a 
liberal tract 1 

The thoughts which Mr Dawson’s paper expressed aie 
based upon other things which he has said elscwhexe, particu- 
larly about the guarantee which Chnstianity had given to the 
idea of personal freedom which rested upon the double alle- 
giance of man in Christian Europe That double allegiance 
never allowed one or the other power entirely to dominate 
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man’s life. The common faith which Christianity did introduce, 
and the common law which it sponsored and encouraged, was 
a Court of Appeal to which men could go, either against the 
decisions of the positive law or the decisions of a particular 
ruling power. It is this fact of a law above the decisions of ruling 
powers of Europe which provided the shelter m which could 
grow up the strong corporate, functional activities which 
made up Christendom — those of learning, of crafts, of states 
and nations, each with a peculiar difference of its own, which 
could grow m strength without setting about immediately to 
destroy one another. 

Now that corruption has set in within the historical com- 
munities and associations themselves, neither the supernatural 
Church, nor the rational natural law, nor any other general 
truth about men, seems strong enough to override the internal 
parasitism evoked by the declining vitality of the community 
The twentieth-century totalitarian revolutions are attempts to 
cure this disease by abolishing the duality of religion and 
society, and by restoring on a secular pattern something cor- 
responding to the ancient Hebrew Church-State. 

I think this helps us to understand what, at first sight, is a 
little puzzling- that the Catholic Church, particularly in the 
person of the Pope now upholds as something which every 
Christian everywhere must uphold, both the principle of the 
natural law and the fact of nationality, which have entirely 
different geneses m the human consciousness and seem to be 
rival principles. 

The key to the puzzle is that they grew together. Nationality 
could only grow because it was sheltered by a general concep- 
tion of man and his needs. Each national tradition m the* 
Modern West has claimed to embody rather more than its 
predecessors the general truth about men. (Here we have one 
example of what is a fairly safe clue to understanding human 
facts, only when some things are settled have men freedom and 
power to deal with other things.) 

That is why Dawson calls the penod of national growth by 
the name of Europe, and a good deal could be said about the 
fact that the national creeds of the Modern West were not by 
any means a dividing factor. The influence of English thought 
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upon Fiance and, vice versa, of Fiance upon Russia and Ger- 
many, and latleily of the Russian Revolution upon Europe, 
m splitting it psychologically in two, and now the influence of 
Gei many upon the rest of Eui ope, dividing it morally into two 
gicat blocks — all that is evidence that Europe is, at one layei, 
still a cultural and spintual unity. 

The situation revealed by this disintegration of European 
culture is an aspect of the tragic natuie of man. Man creates 
civilization, m a measure, to embody the expression of his 
spiritual poweis, but as the special achievements of each 
civilization are made, they tend to be leached at the expense of 
the natural, common, univeisal factors in human life. So 
community is undermined, and that is perhaps the ground for 
the tiuth in the works of pessimists like Spengler, although he 
takes a cynical rather than a genuinely tragic approach to the 
problem of civilization, due to the fact that he zegaids man 
inherently and fundamentally as a beast of prey. 

Now wc seem pufectly aware that the corruption of Euio- 
pean civilization, m its histone communities, has something to 
do with the impact of commei ciahzation and mdusti lalization, 
which have imposed a kind of intci dependence which men are 
unable to handle or conti ol, which unite men m a way f*u thest 
removed from the spintual centic of then being. It has mtio- 
duced conflicts first within and then, as a c onscqucnce, between, 
the aieas of European life to a degiee unknown befoie, biing- 
ing hitherto unsolved problems of unemployment and of how 
to distribute what can be wi ought out of the earth, and it has 
left men without any roots in land, 01 i egion, or human setting. 
But we should notice that this is not an inevitable effect of the 
impact of technics upon European culture, whose community 
is strong enough to absorb it. In the industrial communities of 
this country, such as you get in the Nozth, thcic is still a quite 
robust community life among the woikers which is due to a 
combination of an artisan tradition and religious bonds, non- 
conformist and others. These men arc not mass-men. The mass- 
men about which we hear so much are rather to be looked for 
in the clerk class characteristic of the suburbs of the metropolis 
and the larger towns. 
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ii 

There were some considerations which emerged from the 
discussions and were left sharply m our minds, which a Catholic 
view of things enables us to survey with a definite outlook. But 
these are not things for which we can erect the signposts about 
which we heard in one speech; we can, however, put up some 
quite obvious notice-boards, with the words ‘No Through 
Road’. 

For one thing, no Catholic will believe that by having other 
kinds of units than the Nation-State in the economic or political 
sphere we shall come nearer to harmony. We are unable to 
accept the myth that interdependence moves man away from 
egoism. Every parent or church worker should know from his 
own experience that interdependence brings us no nearer 
harmony. As if Siamese twins, compelled to take the same 
Sunday afternoon walk, were any nearer to the understanding 
of Christian charity than those who could choose whether they 
go apart or together 1 

There is still a touching faith that somehow a supernational 
control might fall into the hands of those concerned primarily 
with human rights, who will keep that concern m the exercise 
of great power There is only one condition m which regrouping 
of administrative powers will dimmish the effects of egoism: 
namely, that such a regrouping does mean a more equal dis- 
tribution of power. It seems to me evident that to put major 
and essential industrial forces at the disposal of a super- 
national body would mean a concentration of control in basic 
economic power such as cannot safely be entrusted to any one 
group of men. 

So we are led to ask whether a certain balance of power in 
economics and politics is not a corollary of the Catholic know- 
ledge of the sinfulness of man. 

I must also comment on the idea of a balance of power which 
Mr. Voigt assumed to be the most likely guarantee of European 
peace. It seemed to many that he took too easily for granted 
that a restoration of the balance of power on the Continent 
could be contemplated, similar to the one which has given 
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Britain her security m the past. That security was possible 
because it was Britain which operated to produce the balance. 
Britain had the effect upon European nations that Father 
House compared to that of a planet moving neat to the earth 
and causing tidal waves, and then moving away again Any 
talk about the balance of power m the old sense in which we, 
standing outside and tipping it one way oi another, understood 
it, is unrealistic. Pi of. Carr has said. ‘Much nonsense has been 
talked in recent years about the balance of powei But the 
confusion of thought resulting from the attempt to brand it as 
a morally reprehensive policy has been less serious than the 
confusion resulting from the assumption that it is a policy 
which can be applied m all times and in all circumstances The 
principal reason why Great Britain can no longer, consistent 
with her own safety, abandon Europe to its own devices and 
retire into a non-European woi ld-order, dominated by the 
English-speaking countries, is that the balance of powei in 
Euiopc has hopelessly bxokcn down. 9 This does not necessarily 
mean the abandonment of any idea of a balancing powei. 
It does mean the abandonment of it in a foim which leaves 
Britain independently able to tip the scale whenevet it suits 
her It is probable that Britain will have to partii ipatc as one 
of the powei s m the balance, in which up till now she has been 
an outsider. 

There is nothing essentially wiong m the idea of a balance of 
power It is in fact a consequence of Christian realism in a 
fallen woild. In a sense, the whole legal system of a nation is 
an example of a balance of power, but that still leaves the pi ac- 
tical difficulty of embodying it internationally We have not, 
in that sphere, the communal sanctions for cnfotcing or main- 
taining the balance of powei The most likely chance of ever 
getting it depends upon the national communities approaching 
a balance within themselves, so that they become, if not self- 
sufficient, at least independent m the tiue sense of the word 
They would not then icquirc, for their own internal life, to 
expand at the expense of other people or to have these constant 
war-like outbreaks in order to keep alive and flourishing The 
Catholic will not imagine that any success m overriding the 
nation will free the world from these dilemmas. 
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hi 

I would remind you of a difficulty connected with the idea of 
a modern law of nations and an international authority order- 
ing and enforcing it When we make an analogy between the 
law in the National State and a law which would preserve a 
certain harmony between States, I think we sometimes forget 
that the law of the State internally is concerned with a great 
many other things besides merely, restricting parties from com- 
ing into open conflict with one another. There are the safe- 
guards against libel; against slander; you may not take another 
person’s character away, you may not use undue persuasion; 
you may not use bribery; you may not now get more than your 
proper ration, and you must wait m queues for what you do 
get Any senous thought about an International Authority for 
enfoicmg an international law must have something corres- 
ponding to all that, as well as machinery for preventing open 
conflict when it is at the point of breaking out. 

Christians must not think that their religion gives them the 
means of evading these secular problems It is fatal to assume 
that because the crisis of modern Europe is fundamentally 
spiritual, which it is, that therefore religion is that upon which 
the whole thing hangs Religious people tend, when they hear 
things like that, to pat themselves on the back, and avoid look- 
ing at the fact that man’s spirit is incarnate with his political 
and economic struggles This is particularly evident in the 
German situation It has been pointed out by Rudolph 
Steiner, in Peter Drucker’s book, The End of Economic Man , and 
more recently m a book by Karl Otten, Combine of Aggression , 
m which he shows that the German situation is only a veiy 
extreme form of the crisis of the whole of the modern West, a 
combination of spiritual uncertainty and a piofound faith m 
technics and organization Here is one quotation: 

‘This adulation of technique, of progress through ever- 
increasing speed of locomotion, this conception of “mechanistic 
rationalization”, afflicted and still aflhets all sections of the 
nation with a process of infection and bewilderment. Yet of all 
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European nations, the German is least fitted for such mechan- 
istic despiritualization. 

‘This fundamentally rustic and ponderous, not to say un- 
couth and sectarian people, has been transformed, distorted, 
and falsified, within a period of less than one generation, with 
the most urban and, thercfoie, most collectivized nation on 
earth A nation of sectarians, bioodeis, poets, queer-headed 
cranks and hair-splitters, was expelled into an Amencan 
sphere, where nothing was known to it, nothing familiar or 
traditional, but where everything was factual, extant and 
mechanical 9 

That is a picture of the combination of inner spiritual un- 
certainty and a touching faith in organization. It looks as if the 
Germans have gone drunk with a dose of what we have become 
hardened to through repeated and legular taking of it 1 Tech- 
nics give opportunity to the horde spirit, freed from rational 
and moial restraints, to tiy to ovcicome its imiei uncertainty 
by pui suing unbounded possibilities 

What are the chances of getting the German people and 
others who arc dominated by the liistoncul idea oflaw (the 
idea that history makes its own law) to believe: in a common 
law of man and nations? They can only come to do so if we 
cease to make the demociatic idea a cloak for economic sys- 
tems out of which the demociacies have done pietty well, and 
hope to go on doing so. 

A book called The Dual State , by Iii nst Fi aenlcel, has just been 
published by the Oxfoid Uxuvnsity Piess, in which is des- 
cribed the actual working of the legal system in Goimnny. The 
author calls it a dual one The legimc could not go on were it 
not for the fact that there is still a strong element of the older 
— what he calls the ‘normative 9 State — and what we call e com- 
mon law 9 This is, howevei, being steadily displaced by what 
has been called the ‘prerogative law 9 , the subordination oi 
justice to policy. The question as to what are the chances of 
helping the German people to recover a conception of the 
common law is really a question of a race with time, because, 
as the war goes on, the Police State gets more influence at l he 
expense of the Legal State and the Civil Scivice. 

On the other hand, has the Western and Christian idea of 
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such a law enough validity and force to become the ruling 
influence m Europe? Doubt about that lies very deep in the 
Central Euxopean peoples. There are doubts about it even in 
the democracies. What is the possibility of using the idea of a 
natural law as a basis for European concord? 

The natural law as expounded m the Middle Ages — that is 
Christian naiuial law — confined itself to certain specific ranges 
of questions, mostly those in which there was a general ten- 
dency to violate it It was concerned with things like priority 
of the family, use and abuse of sovereignty, justice in buying 
and selling, formulation of national law — all of which grew up 
m answer to specific problems and histories It was never a 
blue-prmt of the culture of human life. Other parts of life 
worked pretty well, or did not give nse to more than practical 
problems. These things were conditioned and to some extent 
disposed of by the necessities of life, and the emotions were 
directed to a far larger extent than m the modern world by 
the rituals of the Church. There was no need for legal or moral 
law in those spheres 

But now, in the modern world, a great many of these things 
which were thus looked after, 01 looked after themselves, in 
the earlier ages of Christendom, have become disintegrated. 
Cosmic forces have lost their natural means of expression and 
have, therefore, been brought into the grappling for power 
cither by defensive or aggressive means All natural laws now 
look by companson abstract and unreal. 

The problem of Catholics to-day is to fill out the concep- 
tion of the natural law by taking into account the various ways 
in which it has been violated by the modern world to an extent 
not possible before It has to be confessed, however, that we 
cannot integrate life with the legal and moral conception of 
the natural law alone We have to consider the relations and 
priorities in the economic and political and cultural spheres. 

When Dr Kullmann said that Western Christians have 
ignoied the cosmic forces, and when he assumes this means 
that the West either despises or ignores them, I think that is a 
misleading statement It is rather that Catholicism has never 
felt the need to deal with them, by setting up normative ideas, 
or thought a great deal about these elemental forces; but it has 
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dealt with them in the Church’s rituals, those, for example, 
connected with birth, marriage and death 

Dr. Kullmann will indeed acknowledge the place that was 
given to these lorccs, and the way they have been guided m 
the cult of the Church It is not really a responsibility of the 
Chut ch to stimulate the cosmic forces in mankind, but rather 
to baptize them, and it is certainly tiue that the contrast 
drawn by Pi o test ant writers between Agape and Eros has very 
often been stated m such a way as to suggest that Eros was not 
a subject for Christian baptism Cosmic foices, however, are 
always there. The Church has built its ministry of grace upon 
man’s paiticipation in earth’s forces, but the Church, m one 
sense, holds an anti-vitalistic philosophy of man, and this is 
necessary because the biological powers of man are most easily 
mistaken for the spiritual centre of his being. 

We had magnificent evidence in this paper oft he strong bonds 
m Ghi ist being strengthened by the Clhi lslian community under 
persecution. It was also pointed out that the Continental Chris- 
tians were united m upholding the rights of man as such —this 
being something con espondmg to what we mean by the natural 
law 

The Christian knows perfectly well that justice is not love, 
but it is an cxpi ession oflovc m the woildly spheres wheic rela- 
tions cannot be personal, and where many relations have to 
be impersonal. Fie also knows that men cannot continue to be 
fair unless they are willing to be more than fan; unless they 
aie willing to be moved by chanty; that justice cannot be kept 
pure unless there is a body of people in the community who 
are living, or trying to live, by chanty. This does not mean that 
natural justice cannot be a universal binding principle. There 
is such a thing as good politics and good economics, for all that 
they arc not love in the full Christian sense ol the word at all 
Moreover, there is, at any rate, a conceivable pei feet ion m 
politics and economics, although State, politics and all the 
economics of buying and selling arc there because men do not 
live in the Kingdom of God Nevertheless, they have perfection 
in their own sphere, even if that is the sphere of sinful man. 
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IV 

Finally we can lecall the pioper relation between the realm 
of grace and the temporal order m terms of civilization It is 
with civilization that we have been concerned from the begin- 
ning, as we have been considering a Euiope which is m a sense 
a spiritual unity, and which has produced something which we 
can look at as a civilization. Civilization is not the Christian 
community, because the Christian community is entirely a per- 
sonal one m God. Nevertheless, it is the product of the Christian 
spirit, in which man achieves some measure of community 
with other men and things. Perhaps it is only because he is 
excluded from the Kingdom of God that he has to do this, but 
the effort is made by the pull of man’s patna m the realm of the 
Eternal, which impels him to make a frame of life on earth 
which will uphold him m via But civilization has its ups and 
downs, its development and decay, because human antagonisms 
evade man’s best efforts. If this is true there are two mistakes 
to avoid, one is to confuse civilization with full community, it 
is, on the contrary, something which has to be remade with 
every succeeding generation. The second mistake is equally 
dangerous — to despise civilization because it is not full com- 
munity, or regard it as outside God’s pi ovidential order because 
it is not the Kingdom of Heaven 

True, the Chuich must be herself, the body of those who 
know the life in grace Because they have known the love of 
God while they were sinners Christians cannot complain of 
any unfairness to themselves Yet just because they have known 
that love they are concerned that society on earth shall be a 
temporal home for men From the experience of grace Chris- 
tians can learn something of the conditions of human concoid 
even m the sinful world Life m Christ not only requires but 
enables each to approach the other with his own meaning not 
given by the other; theiefore he is free from the temptation 
to regard the other as a means to his own significance That 
gives him strength to spare for what he means to his neigh- 
bour. 

Only so can man be a good neighbour and not prey upon 
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his fellows Thai, I think, is the meaning of the distinction 
drawn between Peace and Concord in the Mattins collect. 
Peace is harmony within men, a unity of their poweis Con- 
coid is haimony between men; but the second, Concord, 
depends upon the fust, Peace. In other words, healing begins 
at home, and oui Piayer Book Collect m Mattins also makes an 
impoitanL distinction when it speaks of God as the Author of 
Peace but the Lover of Concoid. Peace is the work of God m 
man. Concord between them is the fruit of faithful response to 
and use of peace. Concord is indirectly the work of God, but it 
is the work of man and is pleasing to God when it is made. 
Peace is the work of repentance by which men put themselves 
at the disposal of God for his reordering Concord is one of the 
fruits of repentance. 

By analogy, as every nation or social group moves towards 
internal health and strength, it can become a source of healing 
in the concmuse of peoples; it will be able to act with them 
without the giaspmg spint which demands that they provide 
the means of its own xecoveiy. So while good politics and the 
making of civilization are not the Kingdom of God- and if 
taken to be the Kingdom mankind will be in a worse state 
than if it had them not — yet they are the will of God for man 
while the Kingdom of God delays. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF POLITICS 1 

★ 

I will touch on three points: the nature of political activity 
m the light of Christian doctrine, the relationship of mor- 
ality and power m politics, and a short conclusion on the 
political problem of to-day. 

I. THE NATURE OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF MAN 

This doctrine rests upon three affirmations. First, man is a 
creature and shares with other creatures on earth certain 
limitations due to their part m Nature and the historic process. 
Secondly, man is a particular kind of creature, made m the 
image of God; there is an element in him which is spiritual. 
This central spiritual power in man lifts him to some extent 
above his participation m Nature and history. He is not entirely 
a product of them In this sense he is by nature a spiritual 
being. Thirdly, in his actual existence he is sinful, living neither 
m accord with his limitation as an earthly creature nor with 
the supremacy of the spirit in him. 

Do politics belong to man as human or to man as a sinner 
rebelling against his essential nature? They certainly belong to 
him as spiritual, for politics are an activity of the reason and 
will of man, of thought and decision Animals are not political; 
the faultless communism of the ants is a biological not a politi- 
cal phenomenon. Politics are man’s effort to transcend the 
limits of Nature and process, but they can never take him right 
outofthem His politics cannot ignore his family or tribal life, his 
race, nationality or link with locality, as the rationalists assume. 
Sm mamfests itself in two ways: by the denial of man’s free- 
1 Opening Address to the 1 943 Summer School of Sociology. 
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dom inhering in his spirit, which leads him to submerge his 
life in the cosmic flux; oi by the denial oflimitations imposed 
by Nature and history. The first leads to cynicism, undue 
pessimism and complete relativity in politics; the second to 
over-optimism and utopian rationalism To-day men disillu- 
sioned with ihc second error arc moved to the first 

Politics represent the elements of freedom, leason, decision 
in social life. They arise on top of the soul-life, and assume its 
functioning. In society this soul-life corresponds to the tribal 
consciousness, with its economic, social and cultui al basis. This ' 
has commonly been ignored and even despised m the post- 
Enlightenment period. But man is only a civic ammal in 
part. Though he may have learnt, by practice, to be a member 
of social groups based upon common interests or common 
opinion, he was, as an ammal, a family fellow — a tribal, 
gentile, or gregarious animal, living in a group to which he 
belongs by right of common anccsti y, history and geogiaphical 
habitat In each new generation man begins again as a being 
whose relations with otlicis aic a family aflaw Man begins as 
a tribesman, a man of natural relationships Hus pie-political 
basis, this procondition of political activity, is a necessity for 
the freedom, decision and thought which make politics. Man 
is not an angel. He requires certainty and settlement in some 
sphcic before he can act in fieedom, decision and expci iment 
in others. The crisis in Europe is largely due to the fact that 
while all post-Enlightenment views tend to make political life 
all-inclusive m the social order. Totalitarianism tends to 
assimilate politics to tubal organization. It is a gioss attempt 
oflifc as a whole' in the social field to subdue an overreaching 
politics to itself. 

This truth, that only in one part of the soul is man fiec for 
political action, means that good politics lequuc that he must 
be able to count on a certain settlement in religion, culture and 
economics. It is also necessary that the forces in tins moic un- 
delibcrate part of man’s life should work with and not con- 
trary to the more conscious aims which make up politics. 
Marx said this m terms of the economic factors behind politics, 
when Liberalism had neglected them, but he took too narrow 
a view of these sub-political forces. The neglect of these, or the 
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assumption that they follow political decision and opinion, 
constitutes an exaggeration of the human freedom which man 
has by creation. We might say that modern man has lost his 
moral freedom in politics to a large extent because m an earlier 
period he exaggerated the freedom he has metaphysically, i.e. 
by nature or creation. 

We now turn to the effect of sin upon this social activity of 
man, which includes deliberate political aims and a number of 
sub-political forces Two views have been described (m the 
Syllabus of the School) which deny that politics belong to 
man’s essence as man and assert that they come from a defect 
m man. Certain of the Church fathers and the theology of the 
Reformation, on the one hand, and many rationalist or idealist 
theories, on the other, take this view The first, with a pessi- 
mistic outlook on man, hold that politics are due to sinfulness, 
they are a dyke against egoism. The second, which include all 
forms of ultimate anarchism on earth, hold that the State will 
disappear when man becomes truly human, by some evolu- 
tionary change or class conflict This over-optimistic view be- 
lieves m heaven on earth. 

How far can we say that redemption delivers man from poli- 
tics? It is necessary to distinguish between two kinds of civic 
activity: organized society due to the finiteness of man and the 
coercive acts of society due to man’s sinfulness Many theologi- 
cal eirors arise from confusing finiteness and sinfulness. It is 
an easy mistake to make, for they are closely linked m man’s 
actual existence. Sinfulness refuses to accept the limitations of 
finitude, and feels them to be a defect to be overcome only by 
domination Redemption removes the feeling that creaturely 
limitation is a defect and allows the redeemed to stand joyfully 
before God with all his finitude And of course redeemed 
humanity would have no coercion. Heaven would be an order 
rather than an organization, for its members would not be 
conscious of an organizing power outside themselves. 

It is to be noted that Dr. Micklem in The Theology of Politics 
takes politics in the Aristotelian sense as the civic activity of 
man, organizing society due to the finitude of man In this 
sense politics belong to man in his essence. But, as coercive, 
politics belong to man not m his essence but as sinful. As man is 
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sinner in the actual woild, the Fathers and Protestants were 
right as against the Utopians and Maixists; man will need 
coeicive politics always on eaith. It should however be noted 
that coercive political action is sinful man’s own coirectivc of 
human egoism. Though civic justice becomes tainted with in- 
justice, as Niebuhi is always insisting, m its oiigm it is the ic- 
action of man’s essence to his sinfulness. 

If we may speculate, we can say that without the Fall we 
should still need oigamzation but not coercion. We should 
want postal soi ters for our letters, for instance, and these would 
need foremen to teach and advise. But such supei visors would 
not be wanted to see that the others do their work, assuming, 
of course, that m an unfallen world every job is a real job, 
meeting a real need, and not a device to make work. 

ir AIMS AND POWER XN POLITICS 

We now come to the relation of Momhty and Power in 
Politics. The use of coeicive powei is both the Jesuit of sin 
and the occasion of gi cater sin. Polities are good to the extent 
to which they use this dangerous instalment of power m the 
interest of the good aims of a community. But aims and power 
arc always liable to fall apait Saint Paul’s condition before 
convcxsion was the inability of the soul to bung its powei be- 
hind his aim of keeping the law, and his convulsion cieated a 
ical ability to do so Chiist provided the healing and the power 
behind the aim he had as a good Jew. Ilistoiy is full of this 
falhng-apart of aims and power Many results we value have 
come about by the power of certain people who did not always 
want the aims achieved Hildebrand, for example, by seeking 
a theocratic impci lalism bi ought about a duality in the loyalty 
of European man — between spiritual and secular power — 
which gave Europe the fiamowoik of freedom. Giomwell did 
not believe in toleration, but by demanding with foice a nght 
of worship for his followers, toleration in religion soon became 
an established consequence. On the other hand, there me 
numberless examples of aims held sincerely and fought for but 
not achieved. Such were the great hopes of modem liberalism, 
the hopes of Peace, Prosperity and Democracy. 
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The tragedy of that liberal era is that its aims were developed 
on the basis of social strength inherited from the older period 
of feudalism. When that foundation began to crumble, quite 
lately, the aims had no power of themselves It is one of the 
consequences of this that society, having lost power in its sub- 
political orgamc relationships, has to recover strength by 
vesting all power in government. 

In a sense the present war is a conflict between communities 
with ineffective political aims (the democracies) and those who 
have given up aims and turned to pure power (Fascist ten- 
dencies). Men are continually in danger of giving up the diffi- 
cult art of putting power behind their aims and relapsing into 
one or other of two evasive basic attitudes Either they believe 
that power, success, the event, creates the good, the true, or 
they imagine that good aims carry their own power. Germany 
is a peculiar repository of the first basic attitude, which her 
thinkers and seers have elected into a px mciple You have 
heard much propaganda taking for granted that events, facts, 
are the test of right — and we all at some point believe it But 
German philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche, her politics in 
Hegel and Marx, and some applications of Luther’s 6 sola fide ’ 
tell in the same direction. And Goethe’s priority of the deed 
over ‘the word’ speaks the same tone in which Hitler says 
‘entscheidung’. The deed, the successful act, justifies itself We 
in the West have not escaped this idolatry of the deed Much 
of our recent history and present planning is justified by the 
assumption that the fact of certain industrial and commercial 
developments shall be the determinant of social, educational, 
moral and even religious development. But in the political 
sphere our error has been the opposite of the German. We have 
thought that ‘the word’, the idea, the aim has its own power 
We carried on a ‘phoney’ war for a long time, and the French, 
the most politically conscious people in Europe, lost themselves 
in a furor of political discussion, leaving power to the exploiters 
of ‘the common man’. 

The first false basic attitude, if and when expressed theo- 
logically, amounts to putting the conflict of good and evil in 
the godhead — as both part of the necessary cosmic plan This 
peeps out m so much German thought and literature. The 
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second basic attitude virtually denies the depth of the conflict 
m man and assumes that moic intensive willing of the good 
aim will produce its own effective power, 

III. THE POLITICAL PROBLEM OF TO-DAY 

To sum up: (i) The re-crcation of political consciousness 
depends upon man regaining strength m the non-political 
lealm. An integrating principle foi the pre-political sphcic 
which includes family, culture, livelihood must be found For 
man cannot be a self-conscious citizen all along the line, all 
the time. The alarming problem of our time is that when man 
is called to exercise vast political responsibility, he is at the 
same time torn away from the pre-political bases of his life. 
The threat to political life lies m the belief that politics can 
do everything, and that political ability can be interchanged 
with other kinds of ability, domestic, technical or commercial 
(2) The task of ichgion in this maitcr is not to be the sustamer 
of political activity, but so to guide* social and fmu tional rela- 
tionships that politics take then pioper and limited place m 
co-ordinating non-political activities. Too much politics, like 
too much education, is a sign of social decline . (3) The temp- 
tation of the natui al man is to seek one unifying pi me iplo shot t 
4 of God. This is sought m some 4 immanent fact of the natural 
and histone piocess It is now being sought in an all-inclusive 
politics But all human problems aie divisible, and the tcfusal 
to believe this is lack ol faith m God. To philosophy, if a man 
is taught that he cannot know anything unless he knows the 
whole, he will soon believe that he can know nothing at all and 
become a sceptic. So m politics, if he is led to believe that lie 
can only think and act under one all-inclusive so< ial prmc iplc 
he will soon realize that he cannot act at all Only when he 
breaks up his problems, as God has created his life into vaiious 
layers, and can do this with faith that their unity lies with Gocl, 
will he desist from the Sisyphean task of finding one ovei- 
arching principle absti acted from his own existence and 
making it do duty for God. 
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THE GERMAN PROBLEM 1 

★ 

I. FREEDOM TO CHOOSE A GOVERNMENT 

T he Atlantic Eight Points provide a useful starting-point 
if regard is had to their defects. The chief of these defects 
is that they are too political, m the sense that they assume 
that political aims determine military, economic, cultural and 
social forces, instead of being largely determined by them 
This is the weak spot m all democratic thinking. It makes us 
overlook the factors which threaten our own political tradition, 
and it is only the relative robustness of this tradition that en- 
ables us to underestimate the extent to which military, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural developments mould our political 
foimations or destroy them. The danger of this illusion is all 
the greater when we try to think for Europe and Germany m 
particular, 

I fear, therefore, that the Eight Points will not get us much 
neaier enlisting support fiom inside Germany m the overthrow 
of Nazism, and will not make much convincing appeal to the 
serious and effective people in the oppressed countries; though 
m the latter the engagement to ensure more liberty and liveli- 
hood than Hitler can give, and the disclaimer of territoiial or 
other aggression, will surely have a popular appeal. But for 
those who have some insight into the European situation, the 
concern will not be for the quality of the aims themselves, but 
for the conditions of fulfilling them and our power to see that 
they are fulfilled 

The problem comes to a head in connection with points 2 
and 3, which deal with frontiers and governments This idea 
of freely expressed wishes with regard to territorial boundaries 
and forms of governments, does not touch the main problem of 
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Germany or of many anothei Euiopean country. The problem 
is not freedom to choose, but power to do so, when and if com- 
pulsion is removed. Let us keep to the question of government, 
for this will bring us near to the centie of the pioblcm, and let 
us provisionally talk of Germany as one people for all the 
ambiguity of that proceduie. 

The third point offers, say to Gcimany, freedom to choose 
its government, but no guidance as to how to choose when they 
have that freedom, and this is what probably they most want 
to know. It is just the inability to choose that was the problem 
which led to the support of Hitler. Germany m this matter, 
as in many otheis, repiesents a later and more acute stage of 
the problem of all modern nations A de facto government gets 
a certain real support just because it is theic, in spite of many 
dissatisfactions and dislikes of it, and because the opportunity 
of fice choice would face the population with the need for 
making a decision they me not up to That is why war is a 
tragic relief in such a situation ofbewildonncnt The question 
is answered at once: the goveinment we want is the one that 
will give us victory 

To promise the Germans fi oedom to choose then own govci n- 
ment after oui victory is to offer them all the dilemmas under 
which they wiithed from 1918 to 1 Iillet , and tins in a situation 
where, by hypothesis, we have desttoyed the Na/i government 
which they m some leal sense time, even if they only chose it 
with halfof thcii divided mind and will 'Hus bare offer of free- 
dom would in fact be a greater toiment than an outright im- 
position of an efficient government from outside 'The only 
useful alternative is to offer guidance which will enable them 
to choose What docs this involve* 

No doling out of Anglo-Saxon demon a Uc patter will do. 
Choice of or support foi a government which will make for 
security and peace depends upon much moie than a valuation 
offoims of government in the abstract. There arc always two 
or more wills in the same people when they have to make such 
a choice, and the choice is never made whole-hem tedly. It is 
made with a decision in favour of one dominant consideration 
m the mind of the politically effective body; it is often a pis 
alter decision taken m a situation with a limited number of 
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possibilities none of which commands total confidence or en- 
thusiasm. The art of guiding the formation of good political 
decisions is that of discovering the most fundamental, per- 
manent and constructive elements m the conflicting will and 
mind of a people, and helping them to make those elements 
the decisive factor This is not a naked political choice, it 
lests ultimately upon a number of other choices mainly con- 
cerned with the kind of life that a people wants to live, not 
only m its citizen-government relations, but m its economic, 
social, cultuial and psychic existence. To bring out into effec- 
tive consciousness this basic life style is most difficult in a time 
of stress and perplexity, for men are always mistaking the rela- 
tively more satisfactory conditions in an actual limited field for 
their permanent satisfactions Those permanent satisfactions 
will not be only economic security and political stability, but 
behind these, a sense of significance which, if thwarted, will 
become perverted into the desire for prestige and power. 

Therefore to help Germans to make their choice of govern- 
ment means to help them to discover what style of life they 
really want. This involves the question what are the constitu- 
ents of the German pattern of life which give Germans as a 
people a sense of significance? We shall have forced them to 
give up, again by hypothesis, the feeling of significance that 
depends upon military might The desire for power over others 
is, in any man or group of men, always the result of lacking a 
well-founded sense of intrinsic significance. I can only list here 
some considerations which seem to me vital for this task of 
helping the Germans to discover what is their significance as a 
people, as a basis for helping them to choose their own govern- 
ment It is the same problem as that of changing their psy- 
chology from a delinquent to a co-operative one 

Any real choice of government will be made by an estimate 
of its power to give economic security and a better livelihood, 
though it must always be kept m mind that a people will often 
pay a high price in loss of these things if its cultural, emotional 
and psychic demands are thwarted by conditions which pro- 
mise security and prosperity. 

Negatively, I think we should state at once that we cannot 
show Germany the way to prosperity and security by expecting 
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her to jom in the old international finance and commercial 
trading system. It has not served even the democracies well; it 
put Germany at the mercy of forces which, because she was not 
good at that game, fast luined her and then exploited her; and 
this led hci to attribute hci troubles to the behaviour of other 
nations as such, who weie also being sabotaged by the system 
to a lesser degree; it subsidized hei war potential without any 
national or political loyalties or conscience. 

I would go faithcr, and approve a gieat deal of the oiiginal 
‘autarchic 9 economic progiammc, not only foi Germany itself, 
but as offering clues and experience in a direction I believe we 
must all travel town ids a more balanced internal economy and 
a measure of economic self-sufficiency. It should also be pointed 
out that the perversion of this programme into industrial 
domination of a Herrenvolk ovci merely agiicultuial slave- 
states is an extension of the plutocratic economic pattern, 
earned on by force instead of by money 

The social and cultuial stylo of Get man life has been made 
up of anumboi of elements which we may hope still cany some 
appeal 'These must be built on in any guidance for m ov< i mg 
political losponsibihty It is nolewoithy that the stiength of 
Nazism lay largely m the fad that the Put ty was a government, 
a business, a school, and a church, all in one. 'This reveals a 
lack of mutual i emfoi cement m the previous set-up, ns between 
the political, the economic, the cultm al and 1 eligious fot c es. To 
find ways of ovet coming this pre-Nazi chsmtogiation is an 
essential part of the answer, as it affects Gonnany, to the ques- 
tion, What docs ficedom to choose a Government mean** 

H. IN SEARCH OF A UNIFYING AIM 

Is there an organizing principle which the Germans could 
adopt, more cncigetic than out official concoction of co-opera- 
tion, such as would have a for ce equal to their will to power? 
And is it possible to envisage a unifying aim in the icalization 
of which Germany and ourselves may eo-opeiate, foi co- 
operation by itself is at best loo empty and flat a conception, 
and at worst only a veil for the triumph of the sti ongci pai ty 9 s 
way of life. 
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In search for an answer to these questions one should ponder 
the distinction drawn by Ernst Troeltsch between German and 
Western convictions about the very nature of Society. He 
writes: 

c We see on the one hand an eternal, rational and divinely 
ordained system of order, embracing both morality, and law; 
we see, on the other, individual living, and perpetually new 
incarnations of an historically created mind. Those who believe 
m an eternal and divine Law of Nature, the Equality of Man, 
and a sense of unity pervading mankind, and who find the 
essence of humanity in those things, cannot but regard the 
German doctrine as a curious mixture of mysticism and bru- 
tality Those who take an opposite view — who see in history an 
ever-moving stream, which throws up unique individualities 
as it moves, and is always shaping individual structures on the 
basis of a law which is always new — are bound to consider the 
West-European world of ideas as a world of cold rationalism 
ajptd equalitarian atomism, a world of superficiality and Phari- 
saism .’ 1 

I preface my comment upon this important statement with 
three pre-suppositions- 

Firstly, the German people will realize by defeat that as a 
matter of brute fact there are some things they cannot do, 
namely, to expand and dominate at the expense of other peo- 
ples. The Allies should also be brought to realize that Ger- 
many’s international delinquent behaviour is a false attempt 
to cope with internal political, social and spiritual frustrations. 

Secondly, the Allies’ blocking of Germany’s aggressiveness 
does not forbid the fulfilment of her positive social aims. Unless 
the Allies are going to police Germany indefinitely, she must 
be encouraged to realize those aims 

Thirdly, this task of disentangling Germany’s valid aims from 

have to co-operate. This is not fundamentally affected by the 

1 Lectuie on ‘The Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity in World 
Politics’. Included by Prof Ernest Barker in his translation of O. 
Gierke’s Natural Law and the Theory of Society (Cambridge), Appen- 
dix I. 


the spurious and destructive form her pursuit of them has taken 
is a common task in which the Allies (European especially' 
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fact that wc have one extra-Em opean ally and one Far 
Eastern enemy. 

Now, one of the conditions of finding a common aim is to see 
as cleaily as possible the different ways in which Germany and 
the Democracies conceive the basis of society Roughly the 
mam division is between the western democratic and the 
histoiical and 1 omanlic conceptions Russia, since the influence 
of Marxism, represents a kind of hybrid of the other two. The 
problem is to find whethei the two dominant strands as repre- 
sented in their best exponents can understand one another, 
whether there is anything m common on which to build, 
whether each needs the other as a complement and whether 
each can recover from perversions and disintegrations of its 
original inspiration. This paper sets out only the general dif- 
ferences with some indication of the perversions Attempted 
answers to the above question are left over to a latei stage. 

The Western tradition is based upon the Stoic and Glmstmn 
teaching of a Natuial Law of eternal validity and of a common 
humanity. On this view law is m the last iesoit giotmdcd in 
moi.nl punciples by which the ompiucal woild of actual fact 
must be judged and daccted. This tradition believes m certain 
universal ends common to mankind, for they idled the oss< n- 
tial nature of man It holds that the positive law of any par- 
ticulai state should be an cxpiession of the eternal law and 
that the will of the sovcicign is the- administrator and not the 
souice of law It has tended to individualism ol the prison and 
has sought the dignity of the common element in the human 
reason. Hence its latter-day belief m the possibility of demo- 
cracy, peace, national sclf-detei niination, leagues of nations 
and international understanding. Its ethos is ethical and 
rational 

This tradition has had two great upheavals. One was a 
departure from the original European theoi ics of Natural Law. 
This had developed within the orbit of a univet sally behoved 
and practised Christian faith which looked after the emotional, 
aesthetic and extra-political cultural life and m large measure 
directed economic behaviour to natural and moial ends. From 
the fifteenth century Natural Law came to be thought of mainly 
as Natural Rights associated with the optimistic estimate of 
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human nature of the Enlightenment It got divorced from the 
older hierarchies of activities and from the belief that men 
were always liable owing to pride and arrogance to do violence 
to the natural structure of their life. Human relations tended 
to be viewed m mathematico-physical terms and society as a 
contractual congeries of human atoms held together by reason 
and natural interests. Every problem was soluble rationally 
by a standard of utility. 

The second upheaval came with the rise of industrialist com- 
mercialism which tended further to tear man away from his 
historically grown links with the earth, with locality, with 
family and traditional cultural and craft associations It pro- 
duced a feeling of uprootedness and loss of status both in this 
world and the heavenly; it left the human being with pre- 
dominantly contractual and economic relations in which his 
existence could only be safeguarded by what he earned and 
paid for. This atomic impoverishment of the life of western 
man could not be remedied by the abstract kind of unities 
offered for his enthusiasm and loyalties; democracy, humanity, 
co-operation, mutual dependence, nor by the swing over from an 
inorganic individualism to an equally inorganic collectivism. 

The modern German conception is entirely different. For 
it the formative force of society is not ideas, beliefs, embodi- 
ment of eternal laws, but rather the historical individual life 
process of a people, in which ideas are the expression of, and 
not a standard of judgment upon, the orgamc complex of the 
Folk life It represents a romantic counter-revolution against 
the classical European conception, an organic idea of the 
group-mind, half-aesthetic, half-religious, as the absolute and 
final criterion of all thought and activity. It gains a certain 
strength from its antipathy to the abstractions and self-decep- 
tions of bourgeois idealism Its ethos is voluntarist and irra- 
tional, putting will above morals and historic actuality above 
reason In this it has some derivative support from the Lutheran 
Faith-versus-Law attitude, and the same irrationalist temper 
takes a biological turn with the recent urge to c think with the 
blood 9 . 

The appeal of this view to civilized minds like the philo- 
sopher Fichte and the great jurist Gierke lies in its appreciation 
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that the concrete life history of a people is a reality with a 
stronger pull upon the human soul than the Natural Law 
theoiies m their modern form and in a context where men are 
cut off from robust community settings. But this view of the 
historically conditioned essence of society has, too, been de- 
based. It has encouraged a view of law as independent of and 
hampered by ethics, making the de facto sovereign power the 
creator and not the agent of law, thus going back on the basis 
of all civilized living, which insists that positive law is to be 
checked by its conformity or otherwise to the eternal law. It 
develops the theory of two standards of behaviour, one within 
the Volk and another to those outside It tends to destroy the 
balance and plurality of powers and functions within society 
in order to make for a unitary state and to accord human activi- 
ties a title to exist only m so far as they minister to the consoli- 
dation of political power. 

We may say that the classical western tradition fastens on 
those elements m man by which he transcends nature and 
histoiy, namely icason, etlu< s, law and spirit. It maikcd a great 
achievement in human development when the natural and 
historical bases of society were too stiong to be denied. When 
these, however, began to be undermined in the modern period, 
then the western notions appeared abstract, disintegrating or 
as ideological defences of dominant mtcicsts. 

The historical-romantic view fastens on those (dements in 
man by which he is implica ted in nat ui e and histoi y, namely his 
ties with the soil, race, community and national individuality. 
These represent an inescapable layer ol social reality, but when 
regarded as subject to no law but their own they become the 
material of ruthlessness, group egotism, denial of common 
human rights and a denial of rational and universal standaids. 
This view tends towards despotism within and aggressiveness 
without and to the enslavement of religion, culture, science, 
education and economics to the Unitarian aim of community 
solidarity. It is antipathetic to the liberal idea that man brings 
to his social relations a meaning not entirely deiived from them 
and that extra-political purposes, religious, cultuial and tech- 
nical, best serve his life when they retain their own intrinsic 
distinctions. 
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While German thought has a strong bias in favour of the 
historical doctrine of society, National Socialism has perverted 
this by the affirmation that beyond the vital needs of the ethnic 
community legal enactments have no value. But it must be 
recognized that even to-day German society holds together 
only because its population can to a large extent count on a 
general ‘normative 9 law and its enforcement by court and civil 
police The economic rights of capitalist organization m indus- 
try are most strongly protected by laws of general validity. 

It must also be remembered that the historical view of the 
nature of society and law is not peculiarly German It has had 
strong upholders in the English tradition, notably in Burke, 
and in Frenchmen, like Montesquieu and Comte. 

Again, National Socialist apologists do not in fact accept the 
communal, histone theory of law and society, for they give 
the right to decide which are real communities to the National 
Socialist Party. It is therefore a political decision, not the his- 
toric growth of a people, that gives it a basis of law. National 
Socialist doctrine uses the strengths and defects of both con- 
ceptions as it suits its fundamental dogma of political arbitran- 
ness and expediency. 

It follows from such considerations that both these concep- 
tions must recover their virtues and overcome their perversions 
Natural Law views divorced from real community become un- 
real and hypocritical; histone conceptions without rational 
and spiritual ends which go beyond social cohesion make for 
brutality, cynicism and pessimism. A unifying idea can only 
be reached by a constructive recovery from the disintegration 
of each The Democracies require a critical attitude to their 
own Natural Law assumptions in order to rescue them from 
the rationalist and abstract turn they took with the Enlighten- 
ment and from the inroads made upon their application by 
large-scale mechanization. They need to recover some sense of 
the proper hierarchy m human activities within each social unit 
as a basis for more harmonious relations between persons, 
classes, interests and national groups 

The Germans, who absolutized the historical sense, can be 
brought and encouraged to give that sense a universal instead 
of a private significance. For indeed there is nothing m- 
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herently incompatible between their organic historical inter- 
pretation of community and a concourse of mutually helpful 
communities, each retaining its distinctive excellence. And 
something of this organic sense is necessary to the democracies 
if they arc not to become totalitarian in their own way by a 
collectivization of uprooted human atoms held together by 
external controls 
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THE HEALING OF THE NATION 

★ 

I n every society man has to deal with two sets of problems. 
The first is his relation to his fellows and to society as a 
whole. We may call these the problems he sees when he 
looks around him, horizontally, as it were. But man has also 
to deal with the internal life of himself and those associated 
with him, and there he is concerned, at one end of the scale, 
with his relation to the earth, of which his body is a part and 
on which he lives; at the other end, he is concerned with his 
relation to God. And between these two links are the whole 
scale of interests and activities which make up his existence: 
his family, his sex and love life, his economic tasks, his political 
interests, his thought, his artistic and cultural powers, and his 
moral loyalties. These are the facts of his life which he recog- 
nizes when he looks into himself, and he sees them standing, 
as it were, in a vertical dimension. It is the order m which a 
man or a group of men holds these things that determines what 
we call their character. 

The nation is a body of people umted by geographical 
togetherness, by a share in the same history, and by the rub- 
bing together of ideas and purposes. It has thereby reached 
some kind of common view about the order of value and impor- 
tance in its interests, activities, and loyalties. 

When such a common view can be counted on in a nation, 
both m the minds of its members and in the organization of its 
life, then the strains between men, due to conflicts of interests, 
of ideas and of power, do not injure society very deeply. It does 
not become sick or diseased. In fact a healthy society is one 
which recognizes that all the concerns of men, even the legiti- 
mate and valuable ones, are tainted with egoism, and it aims 
at a balance of powers so that they do not destroy one another. 
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But the situation becomes much moic serious when there is 
conflict in the up-and-down dimension m which men have 
arranged their inteiests and activities This kind of disorder 
leads to antagonism between people who want to co-operate 
together For example, the success of marriage depends much 
more upon the inner attitude of the pai tneis to the elementary 
things of life, such as work, iccreation, money, clnldien, 
beauty, pain, death, bliss, religion, and so on, than upon their 
external attitude to one another. Or, two men may be united 
by a common interest in football. But if one sees it as a game 
and an art, while the other regards the sport as secondary to 
the commercial side of modern recreation, then there will be 
a disharmony which would not have ansen if they had never 
been drawn together on the football ground My point is that 
social health is not a mere matter of the right will between men, 
but that where there is a false or conflicting order m human 
activities, such good will as exists will not be effective, I am 
afraid that most of our leadcxs, m the State and in the CJiuich, 
ignore this kind of conflict within the puiposc of the same men, 
associations, and nations. They mainly urge people to get to- 
gether and make the necessary sacrifices llavi‘ you noticed 
that the second great commandment which bids us love out 
neighbour ns ourself, is not very helpful alone, for it does not 
tell us how tiuly to love ouiself? Unless 1 am tiying to obey the 
first commandment, to love God with my heart and mind, 1 
could wish my neighbour to share all my sins and follies, and 
I would not then love for him a tiuly human life. 

In our modern Western society men have tried to overcome 
the worst conflicts between men while their internal life as 
persons or nations or associations was, in many respects, up- 
side down instead of upside up. Human beings always try to 
make up for their inner, spmtual distress by compelling others 
to alter their behaviour. We seek to cure an internal problem 
by external changes. The Germans are a good example of this 
tendency to blame the rest of the world for their own suffei mg, 
which, however, is not entirely their own, but only the worst 
effects of a malady which has afflicted all modern nations. 

When a patient is seriously ill, a good doctor does two things. 
He tries to stop the cause of the trouble, and he also relieves 
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the painful symptoms so that the patient saves enough strength 
to overcome the infection. Earlier essays in this book have 
shown that the deepest cause of our national sickness is loss of 
the religion which has formed our culture. We cannot get the 
Christian results we expect, in the behaviour of men to one 
another, so long as our souls and minds are not continually 
being reformed by Christian devotion and thought I am con- 
cerned at present with the problems that lie between the root 
trouble m unbelief and the most external symptoms m un- 
natural strains and conflicts between men This intermediate 
trouble is the one I have described as an order of values in the 
activities of our life which does not correspond to the nature 
of man. In this sense, modern society is largely unnatural and 
that is why it is largely inhuman, m spite of much public 
spirit and good will. 

I cannot stay to examine with you the connection between 
an unnatural older m our economics, politics, and culture, and 
loss of belief in the Christian Gospel. That would require a 
lesson in Theology. Such a lesson would also suggest, however, 
that Christianity has so freed man from spiritual fears that he 
has been able to devote his attention to the intellectual and 
practical conquest of the physical world. It would show, too, 
that the high value man has thus learnt to give himself has 
this danger, that it makes his thought man-centred and his 
soul airogant about the means he has devised. So the more 
power he has, the more he needs the grace of God to cure those 
pretensions which make him worship one of the elements in 
his make-up, such as his reason, his sex, or his race, or one of 
his devices, economic, political, or technical. He also needs the 
grace of God to overcome his despair when he has realized that 
the idol he has made is devouring his humanity. If his ultimate 
loyalty is given to something less than God, he will seek relief 
by smashing one idol made out of his own needs or achieve- 
ments and he will erect another. That is the history of Euro- 
pean revolutions, from the French which deified reason, to 
the Nazi which deifies blood and violence. Other civilizations, 
in antiquity and m the East, have found m their religions a 
good and wise guide But Western man cannot have a civilized 
life which is not formed by the Christian understanding, if he 
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wants the Christian results in the attitude of men to one another 
and in the recognition that the human peison is more impor- 
tant than all systems. 

Let us, then, look at one or two of the consequences of the 
process of healing the nation which we should expect from a 
recovery of Chustianity. By Christianity I mean a ceitain rela- 
tion of man to God, taught and established by Christ, which 
offers men a criterion for putting each interest and activity m 
its proper place, or, as Christians would say, enables it to do 
the job which God intends it to do for man. 

Take a general result first, which affects the most terrible 
crisis of the modern soul, the conflict between the inner and the 
outer life of man. Most men feel treated as items m a system, 
yet they accept it for the sake of security and as an alternative 
to chaos. We ciy inwardly for liberation, yet we make plans 
for the further regimentation of our lives. Even apart fiom the 
controls necessary in war -time, we feel that the modern nation 
is a great being which docs things to us, rather than an expios- 
sion of our spontaneous social faith and loyalty. There is a 
terrific tension between man and society, which takes its worst 
form in the resentment of which ‘fifth columnists’ are made 
And the dictatorships have arisen out of this tension by im- 
posing an external order m their countries because there is no 
order inside the consciousness of their citizens. A revival of 
religion will lccovcr a truly human order there, in the con- 
sciousness and understanding of men. That is the root prob- 
lem of modern society, and it is a spiritual problem Only if 
human existence reflects the truth that man is the child of the 
eternal God, can he become the master and not the creature 
of social systems 

To regard men as existing for organized society is the widest 
aspect of our modern disorder. It is no cure to repeat catch- 
words about human personality We must have an organization 
of living which registers this priority of the human peison 
Mankind has already got one clement of such an oiganization, 
in the family. Its security, however, lias been severely shaken 
by modern conditions. That is why the Church leaders said 
that the family as a social unit must be safeguarded. You see, 
before a man associates with others for one particular purpose 
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such as work, art, or politics, he already belongs to a group 
by common ancestry. He is first of all a tribal or family fellow. 
He starts life as a being with natural ties and these are rela- 
tionships of whole persons to one another in the famil y. It is 
from this environment that he gradually learns to enter into 
association with a great number of other groups, but in each 
case with only one or two parts of his life — his work, his play, 
citizenship, and so on The family should therefore be the 
nucleus of ail society which treats human persons as ends 
and not as means. Though the tribal bond weakens with the 
maturity of the young, a good family should have given them 
a true understanding of human relationships If, on the con- 
trary, the family environment has been too harsh, the younger 
members will tend to regard the whole universe as unfriendly 
and bear a grudge against all men If it has been too soft and 
the children spoilt, they will feel that they have been cheated 
when they have to knock about the world which gives them 
no special personal privileges The healing of the nation de- 
mands that all other social considerations give place to the 
preservation of the family, because it is the human grouping 
oidained by God, prior to the State and economic systems, as 
a school for the rearing of human beings as persons. 

But now, in addition, for the proper order to be achieved 
between persons and systems, it will be necessary to recover 
also the proper human order inside the systems which make up 
our national life. If you have followed my argument that dis- 
order within persons and associations leads them to prey on 
others, you can find the same law at work m the organized 
purposes of society. The chief of these are the economic, the 
political, and the cultural activities. I have not included the 
religious here, because religion is not an attitude of man to one 
aspect of his life, but a relation to God beyond them all, which 
pulls man round so that these things fall into their rightful 
place and reinforce one another by each performing its proper 
function If one of them fails, it tends to prey on the others, 
and they all get jumbled up in a confusion of mutual weaknesses 
and recriminations. In our modern democracies economic life 
has not done well its own job of converting material from the 
earth into something for man’s use and enjoyment with the least 
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amount of trouble. Economic life has become a wild-goose 
chase which absorbs a lot of political, cultuial, and spiritual 
energy because it works badly, very much as a dyspeptic secs 
life in terms of the stomach. The political side of national life 
therefore tiies to come to the rescue. It enters itsclfinto business 
instead of pcifoimmg its proper political function. This is to 
determine common human rights and to co-oidinatc social 
activities which run on their own vitality and usefulness. And 
you know also how science and art, recreation and even educa- 
tion, in the cultural field, have largely been perverted in order 
to keep an unnatural and self-contradictory economy going. 
I am sorry to say, too, that the word of organized religion has 
too often lately been spoken in order to induce faith in a society 
when it is difficult to appeal to its own social excellence. 

One conspicuous sign of the healing of the nation will there- 
fore be a separation of the cultural, the political, and the eco- 
nomic functions of society, so that each makes its contubulion 
out of its own strength and does not sap the vitality of the 
olhcis. The disease of oui recent civilization has been the sub- 
ordination of life to an economic scramble Tt is the mission of 
Britain at this histoiic moment to cure that disease, foi she did 
most to start it. If we arc to do this without political despotism 
that passes foi a cure abroad, we must iecover a natural order 
within the departments of our economic system. We can express 
that order in several ways. Here are two. Laboui is for the sake 
of production and distribution, production and distribution 
arc for consumption, that is, for the use and enjoyment of 
things. Money is for bringing togcthei the results of economic 
activity and people’s natural wants It is necessary to add that 
the nation’s production must rest upon a sound foundation by 
the lull use of its land which should be a self-reproducing unit, 
foreign trade exchanging the ovei-spill of a saturated and 
balanced home market. We can also put the naiutal ordei in 
terms of occupations in this way: agriculture is basic, factory 
production comes second, after that commcice, and finance 
the most instrumental of all, serving, but in no sense deciding, 
economic purposes. 

I have tried to describe an arrangement of the national life 
which corresponds to the nature of man. I am sure this is re- 
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quired for the fulfilment of the Church leaders 9 fourth prin- 
ciple, that every man shall have a sense of vocation in his work. 
I think, too, it is the only way of showing that a healthy na- 
tional life is one which docs not need expansion at the expense 
of others, and surely that is a task laid upon us before the 
world just now. Most important of all, however, such a re- 
ordeung of the nation’s purposes is necessary if Britain is to safe- 
guard and develop that political and spiritual liberty which has 
been her great contribution to man’s fulfilment in this world 
The healing of the nation means conformity, not only with 
the laws of man’s being, but also conformity with the special 
destiny to which God is calling it. 
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SHOULD NATIONS SURVIVE? 

★ 

O ne of the most serious pioblems we have to face m our 
period of history is the future of nations. There are a 
number of strong forces at work which are making for 
the abolition of the nation as the most self-conscious and power- 
ful of human gioupmgs. What attitude should Catholics take 
up m this question? Those of the younger generation who want 
to take part in forming the post-war world will have to face it. 
I have often considcicd it, and I find that there is little direct 
guidance in Catholic social theory The reason for this is part 
of the problem, and I think it may be of use just to outline the 
problem itself without being able to give an authoritative 
theory which could claim the title of Catholic 
There is a fairly full Catholic philosophy of the family and 
of government; both these belong to the order of nature. They 
are part of man’s essence and will be with him always The 
nation belongs rather to the order of history and is a ti ansilional 
form of human community. Like the ancient city-state or the 
medieval Empnc, the nation, in our modern sense can be seen 
as having the divine warrant as a particular historical achieve- 
ment. On the one hand, it provides tasks m peifoimmg which 
man makes his soul, and, on the other, it may drag man down 
if it goes wrong, and be displaced through God’s judgment by 
another form of social structure. 

The nation, as we understand it in modern times, emerged 
m the fifteenth century with the break-up of Christendom, 
when the two translocal powers of Empire and Church began 
to lose their unifying force. When the Chaplain m Shaw’s SL 
Joan refers to someone as a Frenchman, the Baion asks* ‘Where 
did you pick up that expression? Are these Burgundians . . . and 
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Gascons beginning to call themselves Frenchmen, just as our 
fellows are beginning to call themselves Englishmen . 5 

And he adds. ‘They actually talk of France and England as 
their countries. ... If this cant of serving their country once 
takes hold of them, good-bye to the authority of the feudal lords 
and good-bye to the authority of the Church. That is good-bye 
to you and me 5 This illustrates how strange was the new idea 
of nationality less than four hundred years ago. 

The national state has often been formed by including people 
of different blood, language and territory through ‘an invita- 
tion issued by one group of men to carry out some enterprise 
m common 5 Renan defined it: ‘In the past, an inheritance of 
glories and regrets; m the future, one and the same programme 
to carry out. . . . The existence of a nation is a daily plebiscite . 5 
In defending the nation we are defending our to-morrows more 
than our yesterdays 

Now, to-day, the existence of the national state is threatened 
in several ways The spread of a cosmopolitan techmcal culture 
and commerce is tending to make peoples have more and more 
the same kind of history. In the end this might well override 
political and geographical distinctions Some of the most power- 
ful economic influences such as heavy industry, trade and 
finance have much stronger loyalties to their world interests 
than their human agents have to the nation. There is also a 
kind of economic rationalism of both capitalist and socialist 
type, which encourages the idea that economic needs and mo- 
tives are more fundamental than political, cultural and na- 
tional ones. The division of mankind into nations is a nuisance 
to these interests Secondly, the rapid growth of power politics 
based upon technical and human organization seems to make 
the chief issues no longer between nations but between vast 
power groups of peoples which are indifferent to national 
characteristics. To recognize that a people cannot have inde- 
pendence as a nation is now supposed to be the mark of political 
realism, as for example in Prof. E. H. Carr’s Conditions of 
Peace . 

Thirdly, there are the idealists, who believe that the sove- 
reignty of the national state has been the main cause of war 
and conflict, and believe that an international body will be 
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more likely to submit itself and its members to some universal 
law of peoples than the national groups have done. 

How are the Christians to assess the pros and cons of na- 
tionality to-day? Here aie a few preliminary considerations, 
which I admit hardly even open up the question First, let no 
one imagine that a future world in which the nation has been 
supciseded will have the same kind of appeal to Chiistians as 
the pre-national period. Then there was a universal religion 
and a semi-Christian Empire and local politics, economies and 
cultures. To-day we have a universal economic culture which 
is tending to iron out politics and habits, and in which the 
supreme values of religious faith aie private and non-cul- 
tural m their effect. And where so many ‘international’ forces 
are parasitic upon all peoples they affect, thcic may well be 
only social harm from extending their denationalizing ten- 
dencies 

Then, I think, no Christian will believe that the mere exis- 
tence of well-defined national states is moi e likely to t «iusc ( on- 
flict than the existence of separate individuals causes qunnels 
It all depends on what they say and do to one another Dis- 
tinctness and sepaiatcness arc as much occasions of collaboia- 
tion as ofstrife There is, however, this difference: the abuses of 
nationalism are more dangerous than those of individualism, 
because in them the egoism of sinful men, is moio easily dis- 
guised as a community propose It will, however, be moie 
deceptive still in gioups who may exei cise power over nations — 
it looks so good to be ‘international*. 

At a time when theic is no common religious standard to 
which die peoples could submit policies, thcie is always the 
danger of the nation becoming an idol. But to replace national 
divisions either by greater power gioups or by ‘horizontal’ 
divisions of interest, such as capital and laboui, or business 
and politics, will merely rc-group the ‘interests’ of sinful man. 

When we ask, therefore, what is God’s will foi the future ofthe 
nation, the answer is not to be found in an appeal to the uni- 
versal nature of man, as it is in the case of the family or govern- 
ment. We have to seek the answer in terms only of God’s will 
for men in a particular historic situation — existentially, as the 
religious jargon of to-day would put it. We have to ask whether 
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the fact of nationality, which reached its greatest strength in 
the nineteenth century is not at the moment, in spite of its 
terrible perversions, a counterbalance in the divine providence 
to greater and more deceptive idolatries. It is of concern to 
Catholics that the groupings in which human loyalties, good 
and bad, "are collected, should not be too far removed from 
the control of their members, should not be so vast that their 
power cannot be checked by similar groupings, and should not 
be so extensive that they no longer represent the local com- 
munities within them. There is, m my view, much to be said 
at this juncture of history for Christians supporting the sur- 
vival of the nation. Nationality has not yet exhausted its con- 
tribution to the spiritual stock of mankind, and all alternatives 
on the horizon will involve still more unmanageable power 
groups. There is much to be done in developing a Catholic 
doctrine of nationality The title of this article was suggested 
by that of a book by Miss Hilda D. Oakeley, which is a sug- 
gestive treatment of the question Very important light is also 
shed upon it by the Pelican reprint of H. T. Macmder’s Demo- 
cratic Ideals and Reality , written just after the last war. 
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THE MENACE OF NATIONAL 
‘CHRISTIANITY* 

★ 

I t is said that General Montgomery kept in his quarters a 
full-size portrait of Marshal Rommel. Whether this is true 
or an inspired legend, it illustrates the important truth that 
you must become familiar with the personality of your oppo- 
nent if you are to defeat him. 

A religion which m its essence does not derive from Chris- 
tianity but fiom the natural instincts of the British people has 
invaded the Anglican Communion and a large number of the 
Free Church bodies Though it uses the tciminology of Cluis- 
tianily it is, in fact, a more serious menace to it than definite 
unbelief. Let us try to define and identify it. Biiefly, it repre- 
sents an undogmatic, un-supernatuial and un-evangelical 
religion. It equates Chustianity with good ideals. It attaches 
no real, vital meaning to sm, grace, redemption, or to the 
Church as a divine societ y 1 1 has lost the sense of the difference 
and complementary nature of natural and revealed religion, 
the proper tension of which made the ie.il influence of Chris- 
tianity upon our civilization. Instead, this leligion is one of 
moral exhortation; it thrives in Church gioups which once 
represented distinct and sincere camps of diffeiing doctrine 
and spirituality, and which now have only a social or political 
significance. From hundreds of pulpits, Anglican and Fice 
Church, there is preached the same sermon: we need a new 
world; this requires new men; you must be icady to make 
sacrifices; put some Christianity into your planning; the future 
lies with youth (poor youth); we arc all interdependent any- 
way— better recognize it — etc.; then something about our Lord 
as a pioneer or leader of men. Nothing about God as creator, 
saviour, judge, or about the Cross, or about the soul and its 
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cure — nothing about surrender of the will to Christ and that 
this involves surrender to Him in His visible but disfigured 
body the Church The Anglicans mostly care little for their 
formularies and liturgical worship, which is hacked about to 
be a frame for ‘topical’ and ‘relevant’ devotions Free Church- 
men hardly strike an authentic evangelical note, or stand for 
any of the strong Reformation positions A majonty m both 
camps have joined m the same religion of Pelagian moral and 
social advice This religion may well be called National, not 
because it is nationalistic, though the national effort m the war 
has largely called on its support — but rather because its one 
basis and bond is the natural religion of the English; it would 
possibly be found m pre-Druidical Britain* It has its parallels 
elsewhere, in places where social disintegration calls for an 
ethnic religion into which the specifically Christian bodies are 
largely drawn, and, while allowed to use their old Christian 
terms, they speak the language of social syncretism. Its most 
blatant example is, of course, Hitler’s Deutsche Christen . Our 
version is decent, democratic and moral in comparison; but 
they all belong to the same category of religions that have their 
roots m society’s own aspirations, and not in the Word of the 
transcendent God to society. 

Spiritually dangerous forces always fasten on puie intentions. 
Consider three prominent examples. 

Most of the reunion proposals here and abroad assume a 
common essence of Christianity, which is left over when the 
differences of denominations have been eliminated, m spite of 
the fact that each claimed m the days of its power to be the 
total and true form of Christianity Theie is a mordant cari- 
cature of this reumon thought in Stephen Leacock’s Aicadian 
Adventures of the Idle Rich . 

- “it’s the only thing, Furlong,” he said across the lunch 
table at the Mausoleum Club, “it’s the only solution The two 
Churches can’t live under the present conditions of competition 
Wc have here practically the same situation as we had with 
the two rum distilleries — the output is too large for the demand. 
One or both of the two concerns must go under. We’ll pro- 
pose a merger . . “You would hardly, I think,” said Mr. 
Furlong with a quiet smile, “compare the Standard Oil 
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Company to a Chuich.” “Yes, Church union is different. In 
fact, it is one of the ideas of the day, and eveiyonc admits that 
what is needed is the application of the ordinary business prin- 
ciples of harmonious combination, with a piopei—cr— restric- 
tion of output and geneial economy of operation . . Skinyer 
says that it is leally an ideal loim of Cliuidi union, one that he 
thinks is likely to be widely adopted. It has the advantages of 
removing all questions of i cligion, which he says ai e pi act ically 
the only lcmaming obstacles to a union of all the Churches ” * 

The whole question of reunion must be approached with 
pemtence, love and seriousness, and if it is, we can carefully 
use the ease with which it is possible to lidicule the shallowness 
of many of the ways it is being handled. 

In education, it is clear that a religious basis is being can- 
vassed by right-minded people out of alarm for peisonal and 
social irresponsibility. But it is equally cleat that no icligious 
education can be an integrating force in society if it is wanted 
foi that reason; still less if it consists of what is left ovei when 
all that makes up the life of a leal Chinch is pared away, and 
we aic left with a ‘common’ substratum. 

This selcited deposit is bound to be just that which society 
feels to tally with its aspnations, and it is just in these aspira- 
tions that its crisis lies. So when the 7 nm says’ ‘I Iighly though 
a Church may value Us own spec die tenets, the value of Na- 
tional Christianity is higher still’ (14th August wchnvcto 

say that such a ‘Chustiamly ’from which Cluislian doctime 
and Chuich allegiance can he lopped off and to which they 
can then be added on according to taste, is not Christianity, 
though it can make its own sounds with Christian noises. Ap- 
proval of certain of the doom* manageable parts of Clnistian 
ethics and admiration foi the character of Christ is not the same 
as being constrained by the Word of God in Christ; yet this 
delivery of ourselves, our opinions and our estimates to Him as 
God, and as the life-blood ofllis Mystical Body the Church, 
is precisely what Christianity is. 

Then there is ‘the application of Clulstianity to out social 
life*. The faults here are also corruptions of a necessary task, 
Christians have rightly come to feel that their faith and the 
knowledge this should give them about man m history and 
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society ought to piovide guidance for thought and action in 
dclivenng men from the spiritual, moial and social evils of 
industrialism I have spent a quarter of a century trying to 
stimulate and help m this task But now we have, instead, 
widespread pronouncements from pamphlets, platforms and 
pulpits which aie merely religiously tinged versions of what the 
writer or speaker believes to be the most progressive effort of 
the world to improve itself. It is an attempt to cure a cultural 
crisis by moral appeals alone By a cultural crisis I mean a 
disorder amounting to a conflict m the various purposes, 
spiritual, political, economic and scientific, often m the minds 
of the same people who are not aware of the conflict. This can- 
not be cured by ‘pelagian 9 appeals to be altruistic, ready for 
sacrifices, to remembei our dependence on one another. They 
can only be handled by illumination of the natural order in 
that dimension of human life which reaches from the earth to 
God, and by insight into the human distortions of it, which 
knowledge is what we call Catholic Sociology, such as is out- 
lined m the document ‘A Chustian Realm 9 . 

Now, this National or ethmc religion is not only a threat to 
Catholic Faith and Practice; it is equally a threat to Reforma- 
tion theology, as the Continental Protestants have not been 
slow to see when confronted with European versions of the 
same thing. Genuine Evangelicals like John Berndge or Charles 
Simeon m this country would have counted it as a deceptive 
threat to the Gospel. That is why it is a mistake to call this 
thing ‘ Pan-Protestantism 9 . Since the authentic Protestant notes 
of justification, sola fide , and the contradiction between man 
and God, ceased to be clearly sounded— and they never made 
deep impression in this country— we have witnessed an up- 
rising of the more genial, immanentist and natural ethical 
religion which is congenital to the Anglo-Saxon, and which 
tends always to equate the divine with the highest m man. Now 
Catholicism holds a tension between the two, the link and the 
contradiction between man and God. This is expressed theo- 
logically as immanence and transcendence, nature and grace, 
the affirmative and negative elements m the spiritual life. 
Humanism and Refoi mation stand each for one side of these 
pairs of complementary truths So this humanist religion which 
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has seeped up into the Churches is a seculaiized version of the 
other side of Catholicism, which is left when the element of 
salvation, judgment, giace, are taken away, elements upon 
which Refoimadon laid the whole weight It is part of the 
texriblc icligious contusion of our times that this immanentist 
moialism and Rofoimation Chnsliamty should both be wear- 
ing the same ‘Piolestant 9 label, for theyeachdiflei from Cathol- 
icism for the opposite 1 cason. It is essential foi our stiategy in 
meeting the menace to have this quite clear 
A still more important need of our stiategy, however, is to 
realize that this National ‘Christianity 9 is the outcome of a real 
need of the modem soul The temporal order has lost its 
bearings through complete seveiance from the divine, and 
modern man is in a pcuod of agony through the opposite pulls 
of his social situation, and his moral aims. So after a period m 
which the Glmstian Ghuithos have been at best piously intro- 
verted and at woist self-ugh toons, they are suspected of being 
quite blind to the deep ohms of the modem wot Id. Our ml tonal, 
liberal, demouatio society theiolbio evolves its own human- 
cntist religion, while Hitloi has produced Ins vetsion of wluit 
they call \i positive relationship between Clmstianity and the 
new manifostal ion of the Reich 9 Ea< li of these represents a bid 
for the soul ol a modem community, 

Theiefote, we have to recognize* that those forms of ethnic 
religion, false as they aio to Cluislian faith, are a soil of re- 
venge taken by a modern community foi the* inability of the 
Church of the last few < entuiios to diagnose and to tefoi m the 
pattern of oui culture. Nevertheless, it has to be said that this 
national religion is a threat to the Catholic faith, and it is so 
precisely because it is a threat t o Man lumself and his r cal needs. 
For it is in fact merely the religious form of the very disease it 
is hoped that it will cm e — the spiritual disease whic h consists in 
believing that the colossal conflict of pm poses in oui technical 
civilization can be resolved by the immanent moral force with- 
in it. It fails to meet the two deepest needs of the human soul, 
the personal need of remission of guilt, repentant e, salvation 
and man’s need for union with God Who is behind History, 
and it fails to provide principles of judgment upon the history 
itself of our time. Instead it merely colours with Christian tints 
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the latest programmes and catch-words of the worlds own 
efforts at self-improvement. It is neither priestly nor prophetic. 

To sum up this diagnosis, the natural religion which is sup- 
planting the Faith is a false solution of a real problem. It is for 
Catholic .Christians td meet that real need in the proper and 
God-given way. 
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SUNDAY CLOTHES 

★ 

T here is of course a bettei way of keeping the Lozd’s Day 
than by weanng a suit 01 a diess that is put away for 
the lest of the week. And theie should be nothing but 
moial support foi those who 1 egaid the habit of always weanng 
Sunday clothes and never going to Church as a mockery of 
Christian obscivancc The habit, though fast disappeanng 
with the elderly generation, is not yet extinct But it does usually 
date the piactitionci as having grown to middle-life before the 
Four Ycais War. It is an undoubted gain when John and Mary, 
of a younger geneiation, insist t hat to meet the Lord at the 
Loid’s Seivieo is the ptopei Sunday observance for the Chris- 
tian believer and wozshippci, whether it be m wot king-cos- 
tume, slacks or hiking habit. Conipaied with this awakened 
sense of wot ship as a teal 1 espouse, the drowsy Sunday at home 
in black coat and best fioek, which the more comfoi table 
classes enjoyed befoic the automobile week-end became a 
craze, was at best the ghost of a bygone reality. 

X want, however , to defend the habit ot Sunday clothes, not 
so much for the practice itself, its for something it signifies 
which we must recover if we want to give om soc iety some kind 
of Chiistian pattern again. I will not uphold the* superstition 
that clothes minus worship can please the Lord or save our 
souls. But I contend that the habitual attitude to file tnaiked 
and stiengthened by a distinction m outward vesture between 
Sunday and week-day, is something very close to the secret of 
Christendom That eleverish old woul-mongci, Thomas (!ai- 
lyle, recognized that clothes were the visible emblems of the 
fact that Man is a Spirit and bound by invisible bonds to All 
Men , and the whole of Sarlor Resartus is an essay in the effect 
they have upon our souls. But he dismisses as of no interest m 
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half a sentence e the mere haberdasher Sunday Clothes that 
men go to Church in’. I am putting in a word even for the 
Sunday clothes men do not go to church in. The reasons are 
closely connected with what this war is about. 

When J.he Christian Faith buist as a ferment into the dis- 
integrating remnants of the Hebrew Church-State and set 
about injecting its spiritual serum into the Roman Empire — 
that is to say when it dissociated itself from a local frame and 
proclaimed itself a universal gospel — it introduced a tension 
between sacred and secular which has been the vital principle 
of Christian Europe One may almost say that Christian his- 
tory is the story of a struggle to keep that tension alive, a 
struggle to prevent either the secular or the sacred aspect of 
life from being merged m the other and also to hinder any 
sharp separation of them which would put secular things nght 
outside the sphere of Christian influence. 

There have been roughly three phases of the problem and 
wc aic now in the thick of the third From about the eighth 
to the sixteenth century the Church and the civil ruler, gener- 
ally represented by Pope and Emperor, kept m check each 
other’s tendency to claim power over the whole of life — with 
many a critical moment when one party had almost the upper 
hand It was a period of struggle between two ideas both of 
which felt the need for a principle of umty in human existence. 
And it was this tension which really provided the framework of 
freedom m European civilization. Freedom is possible only 
when man has two loyalties which cannot be merged into one x 
The totalitarian tendencies of modern democracy tend to ex- 
tinguish fiecdom because there is no universal allegiance m the 
soul of man to offset the single claim of popular government, 
which is always local, and m its present passing phase, 
national. So I think that Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII) in 
the eleventh century, while following a dangerous road to 
priestly absolutism, did in his period make for freedom by 
setting up a rival universal loyalty to that of the Empire and 
local kingdom which always aspired to perform both sacred 

1 Gf ‘Religion and the State 9 m The Recall to Religion (Eyie and Spot- 
tiswoodc), p 157 and the interesting study of Hildebrand by Gerd 
Tellenbach, Church, State and Society m the Time of the Investiture Contest 
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and seculai functions At the Refoimation the division took 
another form, the Lutheran phase put the secular world quite 
outside the guidance' of the Chuich, while in its Calvimstic 
foim it sought U> turn the woild into the Church In piactice 
both these developments have had the effect of making the 
tension entirely mwai cl with novisibleoigamzationovci against 
the secular power . 

But the most terrifying phenomenon of oru own day is the 
totalitarian attempt to do away with the tension altogether 
by means of a paxty government which controls all secular 
and sacied functions in one. As the tension itself is a Christian 
product this experiment in destioymg it must of necessity be 
pic-Chnstian 01 pagan. It is no freak of piesumption that 
makes Hitler see himself as the new Charlemagne, an emperor- 
pnest without Charlos-thc-Great’s Christianity. And it is 
highly interesting that movements with this kind of ‘unitarian’ 
principle have adopted coloured shirts as their symbol The 
difference between the Sunday clothes of our patents and the 
shirts of the pm ties is a diffeieneo between a passive sense that 
sacred and secular cannot be merged together, and an active 
movement to make a new unity between them. If this new 
movement is destructive of freedom, the answer to it is an 
active, passionate recovery of the propet (llnistian tension 
between the two, which does not leave all the praetic al side of 
life to the dominance of sec ulni interests, as the' last three cen- 
turies have' done. 

That is why l say that what was signified by Sunday clothes 
is the residue of a Christian pattern of society, even though the 
wearing of them has been practised by men and women long 
after they have lost any conscious allegiance to a Christian 
view oflifc. And it is most important to realize that any real 
move towards finding a twentieth-century pattern for a Chris- 
tian society must not rely only upon conscious and deliberate 
ideas; it must undeipin these* by habits that mould the soul 
below the level of cleat ly held ideas and resolute decisions. 
Man is not all the time at his full pitch of awareness. Tt is what 
happens to him between his moments of responsible decision 
that determine the form of his life— and the effectiveness of 
those decisions. The pattern of a civilization is drawn by the 
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little things men have been taught to do every day or week or 
year; and that civilization is most stable where these things 
are m line with and not against the deliberate aims of men and 
society. The dictators know this, but our rather self-conscious 
modern religion has forgotten it 

I plead therefore that education in Christianity shall not 
despise but use what underlay the pious (m the true sense) 
habit of distinguishing Sunday from work-days by wearing 
different clothes. It does not matter that the habit may be no 
definite mark of a Christian believer or worshipper who under- 
stands all that it implies. It represents and reinforces an atti- 
tude to life which real Christian awareness cannot do without. 
This I think is what Mr. T. S. Eliot has expressed m a passage 
of The Idea of a Christian Society which has been badly misunder- 
stood Tn the Christian Community that they (the men of the 
State) ruled, the Christian faith would be engrained, but it re- 
quiics as a minimum, only a largely unconscious behaviour; 
and it is only from the much smaller number of conscious 
human beings, the Community of Christians, that one would 
expect a conscious Christian life on its highest social level * (p 
28.) 

A recovered influence of the Christian Faith upon our 
modern society requires a renewed distinction between the 
sacred and secular elements in man’s life, for the false merging 
of the two has weakened not strengthened the spiritualizing 
force of the Christian Church. Distmguer pour umr is the motto 
M. Maritain has given us. Our Lord spoke of the salt which 
purifies only when it retains its distinctive savour. This re- 
newed distinction for the sake of a renewed influence is being 
worked out in the best religions thought of our time; but 
thought alone will not mould society. There must also be the 
emotional and rhythmic expression of it m the indeliberate 
habits of men. Therefore, if Sunday clothes are obsolete some 
other humdrum expression of the fiuitful tension must be cul- 
tivated. 
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THREE PAPERS ON KIERKEGAARD 

★ 

I. KNIGHT OF FAITH 

T he steadily appearing translation in English of Sorcn 
Kierkegaard’s writings is something more than a literal y 
event, great and excellent as that event is through the 
enterprise of the Oxford University Press, and its team of first- 
class translators. The woik of this sombre, but \\ ithal sprightly 
genius (1813-1855) is one of the majoi items in the spmtual 
chionicle of modem Kui ope. Ho wrote in a language and in a 
land which isolated him Horn concourse and disputation with 
his intellectual and spiritual pecis. To wide in Deumaik at 
that time the most pene dating 1 ehgious insight was like punch- 
ing a feathci pillow 1 This struggle in a void, externally, un- 
doubtedly affected Kiel kegaai cl’s attitude to his own wmk, 
not as an explanation but as a sign that Ins mission was to 
show what it meant to live on the edge of the spnitual void. 
But it was this liteiai y quarantine which also caused a delay 
of three generations befote the outstanding ch;u act ot of his 
genius was discovei ed in Europe and America. 2 

1 1 , who am half a Dane, well ieinombei the kind o t pmtkne with 
which the name of Kieikogaarcl was greeted when it came uj> m 
Copenhagen society os late as twenty yeais ago It seems to me* that 
this embarrassment was a sign not of indignation at his attack on the 
Danish State Chuich, but of awaieness that lus cai eei was a sharp pin- 
prick even moic to the complacency of non-duueh Denmark. 

2 *In the fust fifty yeais of the nineteenth century, the Ohuich 
returned cvciywheic with astonishing vitality; and it 1 (‘turned not as 
morals, or as humanxtananism but as doctrine Theie weie no 
Calvms or Dominies 01 Augustmes, The man who was most like* these 
gieat ones was a Dane . . Soicn Kierkegaard had to wait foi his 

(world-wide repute) through some seventy yeais It lias taken Uhus- 
tendom that long to catch him up, it took it fifty yeais to calc h up 
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Feai and Trembling, though it cannot be taken as a summary, 
is m some sense a key to Kierkegaard’s thought. 1 Even so, it 
can be admired for itself, for its poetical grace, its psychological 
acumen, its terrifying statement of the paradox of faith. In it 
we find the whole Kierkegaard, artist, moralist, believer, and 
the dialectic tension of the aesthetic, the ethical and the religious 
moments, with which he was always wrestling m spirit and in 
print. But Fear and Trembling is a key which can be used to 
open the door to the febrile mind of its author only with some 
assistance from his wider prolific output. He himself offered 
one drop of lubricant for turning the lock when he wrote m 
his Journals'* 

Oh, once I am dead — Fear and Trembling alone will be 
enough to immortalize my name. People will shudder at the 
terrible pathos which the book contains. But when it was 
wntten, when the man who was looked upon as the author 
went about incogmto, as a fl&neur and appeared to be lively 
and frivolous, wit itself: nobody could grasp its true seriousness. 
Oh, you fools, never was a book more serious than at that 
moment. And that was the perfect expression of the terror. . . 
But what has already been said in the book is true, where the 
difference between a poet and a hero is stressed. The poet in 
me predominates, and yet the mystification really was that Fear 
and Trembling actually reproduces my own life. (Entry 965.) 

It has become customary among commentators to take this 
passage as saying that Fear and Trembling was a philosophic 
and religious veil in which Kierkegaard transparently wrapped 
his personal tragedy when he broke off his engagement to 
Rcgme Olsen. They appeal to a sentence he penned much 
later* Tf I had had faith, I would have remained with Regine.’ 
It is tiue that the book is about faith, and that in it faith is 
declared to be — not resignation, which is only the heroism of 

Saint Thomas, and it has not caught up Dante yet/ Charles Williams* 
The Descent of the Dove (Longmans, 1939)? P 212. 

1 Sorcn Kierkegaard Fear and Trembling , translated by Robert 
Payne (Oxford University Press, 1939). 

2 The Journals of Kierkegaard , 1834-54, translated and edited by 
Alexander Dru (Oxford University Press, 1938) 25s. 
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ethics— but the demand for and the receiving of what has 
been taken away. And it is also true that lus refusal, fiom an 
inner compulsion, to fulfil Ins piomise of maniage, with the 
pam of which he agonized until death, was the central crisis 
of his life. 

But to take this book as a loth e-de-cat, fwt 9 a cxyptic apologia 
for his apparent breach of faith meant for Roginc’s private 
understanding, is to admit that Kietkegaaid was caught 
napping. I refuse to believe that his secrecy about his real 
motive was broken until the Journals were published It was 
his strenuously maintained purpose that she should think he 
had behaved meanly to her — for only by belief that she was 
the generous one would her loss of him and her marriage to 
another be tolerable to her. If we lead Fear and Trembling as 
a mythological discourse on the pathos of the broken engage- 
ment much of it appeals merely sentimental. 

Thai this tragedy wounded him to the spiritual marrow is 
undeniable, but it was but one tin ust of a much biggoi rat as-* 
troplic which is the nal problem of Kieikegaaid, and to 
which he sought some answer in the groping allot faith. The 
catastrophe^ was that a series of compulsions woie laid upon 
him which cast him out of ‘the univcisal 9 and made lum a 
pailicular, isolated, individual. lie was compelled, as by 
God, to bear a load of melancholy fiom birth; it was nuclei 
God’s compulsion that he became engaged and also that he 
broke it oil; he was compelled to me*ive and to use gifts of 
genius- •*»<) hard to use*, and Ixt a Chustian too- he was com- 
pelled to use that genius m an immsponsive and suspicious 
human enviionmcnt. He longed again and again to lie* one 
with the universal run of men But he neeepte*d the* divine 
compulsions. And then the question poignantly arose*: What 
is it to be the individual, to be east out ‘of the, universal’. Is the 
casting out also an election** Kierkegaard was ptessed from 
an early age to ask the question: ‘Who am P’ which most 
men who ever ask it never do till they reach the* age at which 
Kierkegaard died. 1 

1 ‘Oh what a haid fate, to be as old as eternity makes one when one 
is a man, before all else a man, and when the whole woild speaks to 
one m the language of youth ... I was an eternity too old for her.* 
( Journals , Entry 781.) 2 * 
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To be c the individual 9 as Kierkegaard knows it is nothing 
like the subjective and individualist corruption of liberalism, 
m which it was considered to be the natural state of man and 
therefore a temptation to anarchy. To be ‘the individual 9 is 
terroi; it* has no standing ground m ‘the universal 9 and is 
therefore a hard fate To bear it one must pass beyond the 
universal disciplines of aesthetics and ethics and arrive at faith. 
Unlike most men who have come to find their meaning to 
hang by a thread from God alone, Kierkegaard continually 
felt the pull of artistic and moral demands His struggle was 
that he knew himself to be both poet and moralist, but that 
as neither of these could he give meaning to ‘the individual 9 . 
Only as believer could he find it Fear and Trembling , with its 
title from St Paul’s salvation doctrine is, as he calls it, a 
dialectical lyric With superb literary and psychological finesse 
it discloses the stormy passage from ethics to faith. It has 
lemnants of the jargon of Hegel m whose philosophy Kierke- 
gaard had been bred and from whom he had turned away 
precisely because Hegel betrayed reality by explaining the 
particular m terms of its function in the universal Kierkegaard 
had found in Job a thundering protest against the sophistries 
of his fi lends, the Biblical Hegelians Now, m Fear and Tremb - 
ling he transcends his debt to Socrates, the superb master of 
lesig nation, and chooses to walk with Abraham to Mount 
Monah The book is a meditation on Abraham’s sacrifice of 
Isaac, and Kierkegaard opens it with four different tellings 
of the story each with a poetic stress of its own Job’s faith has 
been shown to lie not m his resignation’ ‘The Lord gave and 
the Lord has taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord , 9 
but m his teais, curses and howhngs against fate But Abra- 
ham’s faith was a moie severe test than Job’s; more was de- 
manded of him It was through foreign forces from outside 
that Job had been bereft of all his good things; Abraham 
himself lifted the knife to the child who was to him the most 
precious thing on earth Kierkegaard means us not to seek the 
key of the story in the restoration of Isaac, but m the fact 
that morally speaking the deed was done and at the bar of 
ethics Abraham is a murderer 

It is from this point that Kierkegaard develops his philo- 
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sophic myth. Tf ethics arc supiemc Abiaham is lost.’ Because 
ethics demand the submission of the individual to a universal 
law they cannot give loalily or meaning to ‘the individual 9 . 
Faith is the paradox that the inc ommcnsui able, the pm tieulai , 
the individual, is m a mode nearer to the souicc of meaning 
in God than the general, the universal, the abstiact. 

‘The paradox of faith, then, is that the Individual, iecalhng 
a rarely used dogmatic distinction, determines his relation to 
the universal by his relation to the absolute, and not his 1 ela- 
tion to the absolute by his relation to the universal. 9 

Perhaps it was not legitimate for Kierkegaard to take Abraham 
out of his biblical context m order to typify this paradox, for 
there was a universal recognition m patnarchal society that 
the father had rights over his children even unto death. 1 
Kierkegaard, howcvei, does not lay the siiess on the transcen- 
dence of the tribal law but upon the abrogation of the universal 
law that the father should love the son mote than himself. 
Can it be God who desms this saeiifue of him? Yes, just that, 
and the most heaitsoatehing passages m Fern ami 7 janbling 
arc those which construct the dread, the (listless and teiroi 
for a whole three clays with which he accepts that demand. 

‘Either there exists this paiaclox that the Individual as the 
Individual stands in an absolute relation to the Absolute, oi 
Abraham is lost 9 But Abiaham is the father of Faith, because 
his story presents ‘a teleological suspension of etln< s\ Beyond 
ethics lie both sin and faith. Abraham is eilhoi a murderer 
or a believer. In other works Kieikegnard has declared that 
the opposite of sin is not virtue, but faith, opposites in the 
same dimension beyond ethics. 

In order to convince us that by religious faith only can the 
individual dare to transcend the univeisal demands of ethics, 
Kierkegaard reiterates the difference between the man of faith 
and the tragic hero. Agamemnon, Jephthah and Brutus each 
sacrificed his own flesh and blood. They weic tiagic heioes 
Their action was one of infinite resignation. 'This is the last 
stage that goes before faith, but it is still within the domain 

1 Theodor Haeckei has pointed this out: Soren Kierkegaard (Oxford 
University Press, 1937), p. 16. 
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of morality. The individual maims himself in the cause of the 
universal. The Knight of Faith performs a further movement: 
fi he likewise renounces m an infinite sense the love which is 
the content of his life, he is reconciled to suffering, it is then 
that the miracle happens,’ he says. I shall have my love all 
the same ‘by virtue of the absurd, by virtue of the fact that all 
things are possible to God’, He recognizes the impossibility 
and m the same moment he believes m the absurd. The absurd 
is the private relationship with the divinity which the tragic 
hero does not know; ethics to him is the divine. It is this faith 
that all things are possible to God, that is the meaning of 
Isaac’s restoration to Abraham and the ram given as surrogate 
victim. 

The character of this faith is no complacent assurance, but a 
tribulation. It comes out of ‘temptation’, a trial in fear and 
trembling, not a temptation which tries to stop a man doing 
his duty, but a temptation of ethics to prevent him doing 
God’s will. For the Kmght of the Faith is always haunted 
by the doubt, what if ethics are after all supreme, what if 
Socrates and Hegel are right that the individual is subordinate 
to the universal So Kierkegaard tells us that he can under- 
stand the tragic hero but cannot understand Abraham, 
although, ‘in an insane sort of way’, he admires him more than 
any other man He cannot, he says, perform the movement 
of faith. The infinite movement of resignation can be earned 
out by any man m his own powers, and whoever does not do 
so is a coward He thereby renounces the finite for the infinite. 
But the Kmght of Faith knows that he obtains the finite good 
by virtue of the absurd. 

‘By faith I renounce nothing; on the contrary I receive 
cvciything. ... It needs a purely human courage to be able to 
renounce all temporality in order to gam eternity . . but it 
needs the paradox and the most humble courage to seize upon 
the whole of temporality by virtue of the absurd, and this 
courage is the courage of faith.’ 

At this point Kierkegaaid’s thought passes beyond the 
domain of communication and it is impossible to make an 
ar gu m ent of it. The book closes with a treatise on the fact that 
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faith cannot be communicated, for if it could it would come 
undei the category of a universal truth* Hence the secrecy of 
Abraham to Sarah, to Isaac and to the world Hence also the 
secrecy of Kierkogaaid himself to those who clamoured most 
for an explanation, Regine Olsen, his friends and the Danish 
public Fear and Trembling is an allegory wi it Uni with dclibci ate 
intent m indirect speech . 1 

It is now pei haps possible to see why Kierkegaard has such 
a real piquancy in the religious thought of our time He 
represents a recall to religion in terms of dogma and faith, 
addressed to an age bored with a lancid moralism cut off from 
its religious roots He is the onginator of that ‘existential 9 
philosophy and theology which places man by his actual 
existence in relation to reality closer than that which he 
realizes through his attempt to compichcnd it by general ideas. 
Philosophically Ins work has contnbuted a stimulus to the 
thought of Heidegger and Jaspers, and in theology to the 
‘existential 1 teaching of Karl Bsu th By his insistent e that man 
in his actual existence is as much a c routine m doubt, struggle 
and tribulation as ho is a being ciaving for certainty, lie has 
close links with Dostoyovski and contemporary Russians like 
Chestov (recently dead) and Hot cly<ev 2 ‘The subject 4 , the 
innei mystciy of you and me, of Tom, Dick and Hariy, is a 
much more ultimate reality than any gcnei al ideas about limn. 
In that innei mystery is the dimension m which man stands in 
relation to God who is absolute subject . 8 

The main reason, howcvoi, why the voice of Kierkegaard 
is being listened for in Europe many years after his death is 
that we to-day are confi noted on all hands with the demons of 
the iriational In society men fool themselves in the tlnoes 
of irrational forces which they have unsuccessfully hoped to 
cope with rationally: unemployment, nice luuuzod meaning- 
lessness, nationalisms, bombs, poison gas, wais that conform 
to no rational pattern. Totalitarian politics find their sanctions 

1 Cf. Leon Chestov* Kierkegaard et la Philoiofllne Eustcnlwlle (Paris, 
J. Vrm), chap v. 

a Cf. Chestov, op. cit , En Guise d’ Introduction, Kierkegaard el Dot- 
toievski . 

* See N Berdyaev: Spirit and Reality (Geoffrey Bles). 
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m the irrational and blind biological urges of life. Literature 
reflects the homme chaos whose real problems were left outside 
the liberal and classical thought modes. Perceptive spirits 
eagerly turn Lo those who, like Kierkegaard, have looked at 
the demons unflinchingly and can yet remain sane. 

At the same time Kierkegaard represents a moment m the 
dialectical fulness of Christianity which must be recognized 
as a moment and not as the whole The ever-renewed vitality 
of the faith — which is always dying according to the world 
and the despairing Christians — consists in the tension between 
its theology of affirmation and its theology of negation. ‘This 
also is Thou — This is not Thou.’ The natural life speaks of 
God, and yet it separates man from God. Aquinas built his 
theology on the first — Luther on the second Both moments 
are in dialectical interaction m Augustine Kierkegaard is 
on the line which proceeds from Augustine, through Luther 
and Pascal, the line of those for whom ‘knowledge and love 
of God is over and against all other knowledge and love ’. 1 
‘Before God man is always in the wrong.’ But there are also 
m Kieikcgaard the other notes which are heard m him as 
occasional overtones, whereas in the theologians of the ‘affirma- 
tive way’ they make the central melody Kierkegaard’s quest 
fox purity of heart and mind, and his sublime religiousness, 
at which this article has hardly hinted, are the final impression 
his pi olific gifts as an author leaves upon us. ‘God is that which 
demands absolute love ’ And while he drags us wriggling to- 
wards the abyss where he compels us to look at the tremendous 
opposition between the divine and the human, his greatness 
lies in the fact that there is m him also the contrasted note 
which rings out only at rare intervals* ‘Christianity is the 
perfection of the really human ’ 

II. THE INDIVIDUAL AS A RELIGIOUS CATEGORY 

To many men of creative power there arrives a time, in 
middle-life or later, when each becomes aware of himself as 
the single source of all he does or utters It is the moment 

1 See the interesting essay* St. Augustine and the Modem World by 
Erich Przywara, S J.in.4 Monument to St Augustine (Sheed and Ward). 
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when a wntei, especially if he has been prolific and his woik 
varied, after being lost up to then m his output, begins to find 
himself in it He discovers a unity m all his interests; he feels 
himself to be a teal subject; he becomes an authon And to some 
of these that moment aiuves with a question before ‘"unasked, 
what is it to be the individuals and that is always the question, 
what is it to be this individual, this unity at the c entre ol multi- 
fanous interests'** 

Sometimes this advent of self-consciousness is the beginning 
of decline, as it has been with G lb Shaw, mme often it woiks 
itself out demuiely m autobiography But foi a man heie and 
there it brings an agony which can only be boinc and bear 
further: fiuit if it is taken as mtegial to the cosmic purpose 
4 The individual 5 then becomes a leligious category. 

This was pie-emimntly the case ol Koicn Kxerkogaaid. At 
thirty-live years old, an unusually early age foi the disc ovory, 
in 184B, lie put cm record Jor publication one of the* most 
searching and engaging expulsions of htei.uy self-conscious- 
ness inexistence 'This has now been translated from the Danish 
with the title: ‘The Point of View for my Work as an Author 5 
and published along with Ins ‘Gluistian Distotusos 5 , in the 
handsome English edition of the works made by the Oxford 
Umveisity Press and its excellent team of translators. 1 

‘The Point of View" is a disclosure nude at the moment when 
Kierkegamd abandoned what he uills the indneet method 
which marked lus ‘aesthetic* 5 and pseudonymous writings. 
Prom them onwards he was to give* dim t communication, and 
his wiiting would make no cone euhnent that all the time he had 
been ‘a religious author 5 and his subject simply iiow to be- 
come a Christian 5 . 'Hie transition is described as that from 
reflection to immediacy or from the int< resting to the simple 
With consummate artistic craft (in both senses) and sensitive 
self-analysis he tells how there had to be* a peiiod of ‘duplicity* 
in which the religious purpose* was concealed m the aesthetic 
interest. 

‘Tfthen, according to our assumption, tin* gu atei numbei of 

1 The Point of View (7s 6d ) and Christian Discount's (21s. od.). By 
Soren Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter Lowrie (Humphrey Mil- 
ford, The Oxford Umveisity Press ) 
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people in Christendom only imagine themselves to be Chris- 
tians, in what categories do they live? They live in aesthetic or, 
at most, aesthetic-ethical categories, . • . The religious writer 
must, therefore, first begin with aesthetic achievement. . . • 
Moreover, he must relate himself to God m fear and trembling 
lest the evqnt most opposite to his intentions should come to 
pass, and instead of setting the others in motion, the others 
acquire power over him and he ends by being bogged m the 
aesthetic. ... It is important that religion should not be intro- 
duced either too soon or too late. If too long a time elapses, 
the illusion gains ground that the aesthetic writer has become 
older and hence religious. If it comes too soon, the effect is not 
violent enough . 5 

Perhaps there is some retrospective illusion here; looking 
back, Kierkegaard could see that he had to become a religious 
author; but how much conscious covering of the divine hook 
with humanist bait there was all through the earlier period is 
doubtful. What is beyond doubt is that the problem in wicst- 
lmg with which he became c a spy in the higher service 5 , was 
with him fiom the beginning. It was the problem, what is it 
to be the individual, to be cast out of the univeisal, to be this 
man. The inherited melancholia, the inner compulsion of the 
engagement to Regine Olsen, the compulsion of its having to 
be bi oken, the gift of gemus, the fate of intellectual and spiritual 
isolation m Denmark — these facts produced a profound sense 
of his being outside the general category of men Instead of 
bewailing the pam of this scandal of particularity, Kierkegaard 
giippcd it and came to terms with it, and to do that meant that 
he came to regard it as an ‘election 5 which would only be 
understood by Christian Faith. To be the individual is to be 
that which God wills him to be. As he put it in the earliei 
pseudonymous woik, Tear and Trembling 5 . ‘The paradox of 
faith, then, is that the individual determines his relation to the 
universal by his relation to the absolute, and not his relation 
to the absolute by his relation to the universal . 5 This is still 
the language of philosophy. In ‘The Point of View 5 , it becomes 
‘To God as the decisive factor corresponds the individual. If the 
“race 55 is to be the court of last resort or even have subordinate 
jurisdiction, Christianity is abolished . 5 
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Kierkegaaid was moralist and poet as well as man of faith 
Bui the ethical and aesthetic calegoiies had to be left behind 
when faith made its full demands, for they aie general cata- 
gones of human expression This abandonment of two dis- 
ciplines in which he enjoyed a masteiful dexterity for the role 
of an educator in Christianity, tout put, need not bf taken as a 
perveisc tmunph of the lntiansigeanl and fanatical spint, 
though thcic aie traces that Kiorkegaaid was touched by 
such a spirit. The fact is that he had detected a demonic temp- 
tation in aesthetic concealment of the religious aim. Now ‘I 
lose the interesting distinction of being an enigma, seeing it is 
impossible to know whether this thoroughgoing defence of 
Christianity is not a covert attack most cunningly conceived’. 

The ‘Christian Discouises’ icpresent direct religious writing, 
some of the pieces having been actually delivered in chuich. 
The earlier ones depict with exquisite grace the Chmtian’s 
lilieralion flora anxiety, on the theme of the Lilies and the 
Birds, which leeurs again and again. The whole book is a 
senes of meditations on the freedom won by absolute sun ender 
What the bird has by natuio- it never sees ‘the next day’- 
thc believer has by the grace of God. ‘AH earthly and woildly 
anxiety is at bottom anxiety for the next day. Earthly and 
worldly anxiety is mideied possible b> the fact that man, 
compounded of the temporal and the external, became a 
self; but in bet oming a self the next tlay became existent for 
him. And here it is fundamentally that the battle is fought. . . , 
How rate it is for a man to be contcmpoiaty with himself. . . 
heathenism is precisely self-ten ment on account of the next 
day.’ There appear throughout these sensitively confident dis- 
courses the scars of the struggle which maikcd the author’s 
path, as when he writes on ‘Silence’: 

‘The poet is the child of eternity, but he lacks the set iousness 
of eternity. When he thinks of the birds and the lilies he weeps, 
and in spite of weeping he finds in weeping relief, the wish 
comes into being — O would I were a bird. . . . But if one were 
to say to him in accoi dance with the Gospel: “This is serious- 
ness, precisely this is seriousness, that the bird seriously is a 
teacher 1 ” then the poet might laugh. . . . But the Gospel dares 
to command that he shall be as the birds.’ 
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It is beyond the powers of a comment on this scale to give 
more than a hawker’s sample of what Kierkegaard means by 
the faith which gives a man the power to live in the conscious 
present, which is his standing before the eternal God. These 
discourses arc the early fruits of winning the struggle to know 
what it is t,o be the individual. That struggle is the transition 
from the attitude of all other knowledge in which the general 
is the mediator between the individual and the absolute, to 
religious faith wherein the individual is the mediatoi between 
God and the universal. 

For Kierkegaard ‘the individual’ is the Christian category 
par excellence. It has nothing to do with the solipsistic and in- 
dividualist corruption of liberalism, in which the individual 
was an atom abstracted from the general. The man of faith 
knows he stands at the meeting point where the eternal pierces 
into the temporal order. He becomes then truly one with other 
men, for each man is a particular man ‘It is only religion’, he 
writes in the preface to ‘The Two Notes on That Individual’ 
appended to ‘The Point of View’, 

‘that can with the help of eternity, carry human equality 
to the utmost limit— the godly, the essential, the non-worldly, 
the true, the only possible human equality And, ihcrcfoic (be 
it said to its honour and glory) , religion is the ti uc humanity.’ 

There is a real danger in this utter inwardness if it is taken 
as the sole dimension of Chnstianity. Equality must be known 
in this way, but unless in proper measure it becomes external- 
ized m institutions, it will become the meat of spiritual vanity 
and ethical callousness Kieikegaaid repiesents the full flower- 
ing of protestant spirituality, and it is inevitable that he should 
stress this side of the religious dialectic And peihnps it is in 
the divine dispensation that nearly a century aftei he lived he 
should be listened to with religious avidity in England and 
America. His own country is now under the heel of the most 
formidably organized suppression of the spirit, which has put 
its stamp on all nations. And if the political life of the West 
again finds its liberation it will only be through the struggle 
to embody outwardly that freedom which circumstances now 
compel us to find first within. 
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m. TO BELIEVE OR TO TAKE OFFENCE 

Kicikcgaard wrote in Ills Journal: ‘Oh, when they preach 
about Job people always hurry on to the conclusion, to the 
fact that he ic<oived all things again twofold. To pc it seems 
strange to preach on that point. Foi surely, once that has hap- 
pened you will be quite ready to take his place. That is why I 
hire most of all to preach on all that went before.* In Fear and 
Trembling he insisted on looking at Abraham’s sacrifice of 
Isaac apart from the anti-climax of the substitute victim. In 
another book 1 he performs a similar act of spiritual surgery 
with the Gospels. He bids us hear the words of Christ as his 
contempoiaiies heard them, shutting off from our minds all 
that we may hold to be the good results of Chiistianity or that 
the bdicvei knows of the Easter triumph ancl the reign at the 
right hand of the Fathei . Kieikegaaitl was himself a believer 
in the doily of Jesus Christ, that is lit' held that Chnsl belongs 
to the other side of the line which sepai ales creatoi fiom 
cieature. Ancl he will not have the pm.idox of faith softened 
by signs of the divinity coming as a lmppy ending to the story 
of the humiliated humanity Faith is conviction of the* deity 
in the humiliation: it is the following of Chi 1st there*, without 
support fiom knowledge of the exaltation and the gloiy. 

The book contains chscouises on tluee texts, each introduced 
by the same pieface admitting that the requiiements set forth 
in them are not fulfilled, and that ‘what is said is addressed 
solely to me— that I may learn not only to take refuge in 
“grace”, but to take icfuge in such a way as to make use of 
“grace”.’ In fact, however, the book is addressed, through the 
author, to the Church and to the Danish State Church in 
particular of a century ago, of which he was a regular atten- 
dant and a frequent lay pieachcr. This is one of the last 
writings of Kierkegaard to appear as a book; there followed a 
pamphleteering attack on the Church for its refusal to make 
the acknowledgement made in the preface that one does not 
fulfil the requirements of being a Christian. 

1 Trowing in Christianity By Sorcn Kierkegaard Translated by 
Walter Lowne (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Pi css.) i ss. 6d. 
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The discourses on Com unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest ring the changes on the teaching 
that the Inviter is the humiliated, rejected Christ, and that the 
invited, of his own and all following generations, are his 
contemporaries, ‘for in relation to the absolute there is only 
one tense: the present.’ Kierkegaard reiterates that Christianity 
has been done away with because men and churches have re- 
fused to receive this invitation from the suffering, humiliated 
Christ and have sought to justify him from the goodness or 
beauty of his life or from the persistence of teaching in his 
name. 

‘The brilliant consequences (especially upon closer inspec- 
tion) turn out to be a shabby sort of glory, at all events entirely 
incongruous, about which faith never speaks when it speaks of 
His glory. ... It is not He that, after letting Himself be bom, 
and making His appearance in Judea, has presented Himself 
for examination in history; it is He that is the Examiner, His 
life is the examination, and that not alone for that race or 
generation, but for the whole race. Woe to the generation that 
dared to say, Let now all this injustice He suffered be forgotten, 
history has now made manifest Who He was and reinstated 
Him in His rights.’ 

From this comes the possibility of offence, which is the 
subject of the second set of discourses on the words Blessed is 
he whosoever is not offended in me. The key passage for this ex- 
position is Matthew xm. 2r, when tribulation or persecution ariseth 
b ecau se of the word, straightway he is offended. The emphasis lies 
upon ‘because of the word’. Kierkegaard says that he has 
listened to many sermons which identify these tribulations with 
illness, financial difficulties, anxiety for the future. ‘About 
these one preaches Christianly; weeps humanly, and one 
crazily connects them with Gethsemane. In case it were 
through these many tribulations one enters into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the heathen must enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
for they also pass through the same.’ No, Christ is speaking of 
the r" a " who is offended when tribulations and persecutions 
arise because of the word, when they overtake a man because 
he has recourse to Christ for help. That is the possibility of 
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offence: the opposite of faith is to take offence, but faith must 
pass through the possibility of offence. For Kierkegaard the 
possibility of offence is not only the ill treatment meted out to 
Cluistians, but the buiden and torment of belief itself. The 
blessing is not to be found by the undo standing through any 
evidences of consolation. ‘Wlut is (here m it, thpir” asks the 
undci standing. ‘The answci is, “Nothing,”- it is an expression 
of the fact that the absolute exists. But this is precisely what 
offends the undemanding.’ 

He returns to this theme again in discouising on I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me. To suffer in likeness with 
Christ does not mean to encounter the unavoidable with 
patience, but it means to suffer because one is a Christian, 
so that one could avoid the suffeiing by ceasing to will the 
good. There are scvcie indictments of admirers of Christ and 
picacliers who propose ‘reflet lions’ instead of being follow ets, 
of the Church which aspnes to be tuumphunt instead of 
militant m this world, of those whose action difleis m nothing 
fiom the world and delude themselves with the ‘hidden inward- 
ness’ of their faith, and above all of those who bettay Chris- 
tianity by defending it. 

The whole has a haunting beauty and teiror, betraying an 
acutely sensitive and 1 emorsc less self-analysis and exquisite exe- 
getical gift. It seeks to dnve the* reader to laid truth, consolation 
and forgiveness only on the yon side of utter despair, in a faith 
that is bare of all gtouuds of belief. If an anti-eleueal disgusted 
with the Church’s neglect of his pet refoim were to hope for an 
ally m this castigator of state-t huroh and established order, he 
would meet a sharp rebuff in Kierkegaard’s charge that to seek 
proof in results is blasphemy. And at a time like this when 
Christians are feverishly seeking to commend their faith by 
applying it, and when this turns out to be much more ‘applica- 
tion’ than Christianity, it is salutary to have the pristine 
paradox of Christian belief heightened to the extreme. But 
Kierkegaard has not avoided the danger in this proceeding of 
bringing about a result opposite to the one intended. 

This astonishing man pulled to its highest strain the truth of 
the utter creaturely dependence of man upon God; and he 
taught that only in this relation to the Transcendent does 
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man find that he is an individual 1 (For if he is not related 
directly to the Transcendent he is related only to the whole, 
the mass, the woild and then he is not an individual.) This is 
Kierkegaaid’s greatest contribution to his age and ouis. But 
it must be understood in his own terms, the relation to the 
Transcendent is the relation to the man Jesus Christ. ‘He is 
heterogeneous from every other individual man. 9 When it 
comes to the nature of this relation, which is faith, Kierkegaard 
tears away one by one every thing that would draw man to the 
Saviour; there is left not the finest spiderthread by which the 
Creator has a pull upon the consciousness of the creature. He 
heightens to the uttermost all that repels man from Christ, 
with some violence to the Gospel figure. But this all means that 
the act of faith is induced by nothing which calls man out of 
himself; it becomes a choice the believer makes, dependent 
upon nothing that comes to him. Look at the remarkable 
passage which speaks of the God-man as the sign of contra- 
diction which reveals the heart. ‘A contradiction placed 
directly in front of man — if only one can get him to look upon 
it — is a mnroi; while he is judging, what dwells within him 
must be revealed . The conti adiction puts before him a 
choice, and while he is choosing he himself is revealed. 3 The 
teaching of utter dependence swings over to that of man's 
decision taken on no grounds whatever It is an act of the un- 
conditioned will This result is an example of the fate of all 
teaching tinged with Lutheran de servo arbitrio ; it reverts to its 
opposite, the independent will. Miss Dorothy Emmet has no 
difficulty m showing in a study of Kierkegaard (. Philosophy , 
July 1941) that modem continental lriesponsible politics and 
the theology of their piotestant opponents have the same root, 
a way of thinking which puts baie decision above any objective 
oi universal norm by which it can be judged 
But anyone who follows Kierkegaard up to the point at 
which he stretches his bow so taut that it swings round and 
shoots the other way will be prodded by the beauty of his 
evangelical perception to know why he is a believer or why he 
does not want to be. 
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